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Zomnia XL 


EW1S XI. received the news of the king A. D. 

his father's death at Genep, the ſame day 
— that it happened. If we may believe the 
hiſtorian of Flanders, this prince, how 
much ſoever he was praQis'd in the art of 


diſſimulation, was not ſo reſerved upon this occa- 
fion, but that it was viſible he was more delighted with 
the thoughts of a crown, than concern'd at the loſs of 
a father. He went to Reims without further delay to 
ſolemnize his coronation, where he was conſecrated 
on the fifteenth of Auguſt; and ſoon after made his 
entry into Paris, being then juſt arrived at the 39th 


year of hls age, 
the court eſpecially had their eyes upon 


of this new king. From that time he was known 
to bea cloſe, ſuſpicious, and miſtruſtful, a crafty, co- 
and ſagacity, as qualified him for concealing his in- 


vetous revengeful prince ; of ſuch a reach 


tentions, and ſhutting up _ of the ayenues, 


kick 


g Vor. III. 
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Every body was in ſuſpenſe, — | 
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which the courtiers commonly find means to inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the the good graces of a 

rince. _ | —_ 
: The duke of Bxrg«ndy, who had attended him at 
his conſecration, and entry into Paris, adviſed him to 
forget all that had paſled; to conſider, that he was 
no longer dauphin, but king ; and that thoſe who 
had been his greateſt enemies then, wou'd now be 
his faſteſt friends.” Lewis received his advice with 4 
very eaſy and tractable countenance, but he did not 
follow it: For without waiting for the duke of Bur- 
gundy's return to his government, he made a great 
many alterations at court, and in the parliament, and 
committed Anthony de Chabannes, count of 4 Amartin, 
to the Baſtille, who had fix years before been ſent by 
the king into Dauphiny to ſeize him. The duke part- 
ed from the king with the greateſt marks of friend- 
ſhip on both ſides, but neither of them were ſincere 
in their profeſſions. The king went to town, whi- 
ther he ſent for his brother Charles, received him 
courteouſly, and gave him the dutchy of Berry for 
his appennage. He endeavour'd to gain the reputa- 


tion of a merciful prince, by pardoning the duke of 


/ 


Hiſtorien 


Anonyme 


— then priſoner in the caſtle of Loches, for 
conſpiring with the Eugliſb againſt the ſtate. But the 
motive in this affair, was, rather that he might have 
the pleaſure of undoing what his predeceſſor had 
done, than to act the 12 and ſome time af - 
ter, he heartily repented the grace he had granted this 
turbulent prinee, who was the moſt dangerous per- 
ſon then in the kingdom. | 
Prom that time he form'd a deſign, which he pur- 
ſued with conſtancy and application, to leſſen the 
authority of the dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, 
who were the only great vaſlals then remaining in 
France, whoſe power had been always diſadvantage- 
ous and formidable to our kings. The firſt ſtep he 
took in this regard, was, by ſecretly confirming the al- 


rain dil pay liance which his predeceſſor had made with the Lie- 
Meyer, l. 18. 72077, who were irreconcileable enemies to the houſe 


of Burgundy. This alliance he renewed, though but 
a month or two before he had given the duke his ex- 
— word to the contrary, and promis 'd to aſſiſt 
im againſt them. A 
1-4 aff ; 


The Reign of LEWIS XI. 7 
As for Francis II. duke of Britawny, he ſum- A. D. 
mon'd him to come immediately to town, to do him 1461. 
homage ; but firſt diſmis'd the count of Charolorr, WTI, 
ſon of the duke of Bargundy, who was come thi- — ai 
ther to congratulate him, not thinking it proper for Amon ty EY 
theſe two princes to meet together. After this he l. 1. c. 34. 
made a pretended pilgrimage of devotion to S. Sa- 
viour's of Rhedon, that he might himſelf have an in- 
ſight into the minds and diſpoſitions of the nobility of 
ritansy, where the Duke attended him, and paid 
him all the honour due from a vaſlal to a ſove- 


reign. | 
He was at that-time negotiating a very important f 
affair at Rome, concerning the abolition of the prag- . | 
matick ſanction. Pius II. had obtain'd a promiſe 
trom him, when he was only dauphin, to aboliſh this 
act in his kingdom, as ſoon as he came to the crown; 
and employed John Foffredi, Biſhop of Arras, to 
bring about the affair with the king, promiſing him a 
cardinal's cap, if he ſacceeded in the execution of it. 

At his inſtances, the king engaged himſelf a ſe- Pobelinus; 1 
cond time to abrogate the pragmatick ſanction, and 
wrote to the pope concerning it, promiſing him to 
break through all the oppoſition, which he foreſaw 
the parliament and univerſity wou'd make againſt it. 

The biſhop of Arras was order'd to carry this news 

in perſon to the pope. At his departure he had given 

the king hopes of obtaining two things of the court 

of Rome, in return for this important piece of ſer- 

vice. The firſt was, that the pope wou'd withdraw 

his protection from Ferdinand of Arragon, in favour Monſtrelet, 

of the houſe of 7 ons rer to the kingdomfol : 

of Naples ; an con ly, that he wou'd appoint a 

legate of the French nation, to nominate to benefices, 

that the money might not go out of the kingdom. 

The biſhop received advice in the 'way, that the : 
pope, being throughly ſatisfied of the ſervices he nad 1 
done him at the court of France, had not waited for | 
his arrival at Rome, to teſtify his acknowledgments 
for them, but had already named him cardinal. At 
which he was ſo _— rted, that forgetting the in- 

tereſts of the king, and being wholly wrapp'd up in | 
the thoughts of his own promotion, he deliver'd the a J 
act for annulling the * ſunction WEIS " 
2 $ | 
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the continuance of this calm. 
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The! Hiſtory of FRANCE. | 
hands of the pope, before he had procured | 
nile from him with regard to the kingdom of No 


ples, or the nomination of a French legate. | 


made as publick rejoicings at Rome, for the 
500 of the pragmatick ſang) 


ion, as for the ob- 


taining a great victory. And the pope, as a mark of 


his acknowledgments to the king, bleſſed a ſword on 
Chriſtmas night, which he ſent afterwards in a caſe 
adorned with precious ſtones, to be preſented him 
with great ceremony and formality. This was all 
the advantage the king reaped from it, which gave 
him no ſmall uncaſfineſs ; and he was the more ſen- 
ſible of the impoſition, becauſe he valued himſelf 
upon being a refined politician. He diſgrac d the car- 
dinal of Arras, who, as a farther recompence, had 
received from the pope the rich biſhoprick of Albi: 
But this ambitious prelate, being leſs ſatisfied with ſo 
noble a preſent, than offended at being refuſed the 
archbiſhoprick of Beſangon, which he wou'd have had 
united to it, return'd to Fraxce in the heat of his re- 


ſentment, and found means to recover his former 
ſituation in the good graces of the king; and revenged 


himſelf of the court of Rome, by oppoſing it upon 
all occaſions in that of France. 4 4 

But notwithſtanding the triumph of the Romans, the 
Lots pigs ſanction was (till obſerved in moſt reſpects, 
and the court of Rome never received full ſatisfaction, 
according to their wiſhes upon it, 'till Francis I's con- 
cordat with Leo X. 


Tom. 2. des The authotity which the kin had already gain'd in 
TY de his kingdom, and the tranquility which flouriſhed 


every where by the ſubmiſſion of the people and no- 


du bility, gave him an opportunity to affiſt his neigh- 
t bours, Whenever he ſhould be diſpoſed to take their 
. intereſts in hand; to make himſelf. arbiter of their 


differences ; and to recover what had been — 
of his dominions under the preceding reign. nd 
Ll 


this was in reality the whole of his buſineſs, during 


Margaret of Aujou, queen of England, had recourſe 
to him in the extremity of misfortune, to which ſhe 
and her husband were reduced, Edward carl of 
22 the firſt of the houſe of York, had got poſſeſ- 


ſion of the crown of England after the defeat of Heu- 
4; ry 


The Reign of LEWIS XI. 
yy VI. at the bloody battle of Ferrybridge, 


* 


8 


* 
D 


0000 men were killed upon the ſpot, By this de- 1467. 


eat the Lancaſtrian party were ſo br 


queen were obliged to fly into Scotland for Security. 


The king of Scotland having promiſed Henry to 4. D. 2463, 
- f England, 


ſupport hit againſt Edward, the queen 0 

whoſe maſculine ſpirit never failed her under the 
greateſt afflictions, went to Frauce to ſollicite for ſuc» 
cours. She cou'd obtain but 2000 men, under the 
command of Breze, who, upon Henry's being a ſe+ 
cond time defeated, was obliged to return to Fance. 
Some time after Henry was taken and committed Pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London. The queen, wich her 
ſon Edward prince of Wales, who was but an jnfant, 
fled a ſecond time to the king, and implored his pro- 


oken, that no 
body durſt * in their defence, and the king ang 
18 


tection. But ſhe cou'd gain no other aſſiſtance, than Du Tiler, 
a loan of 20000 crowns, and that upon very hard con- weil des 


ditions: For ſhe mortgaged the town and caſtle of 
Calais in the name of the king her husband for that 
ſum. By this treaty, Calais was to be ſurrendred ins 
to the hands of the Ling of France, a year after Henry 
had recovered the crown, if the 20000 crowns were 
not returned, and the king was to continue in poſ- 
ſefſion of it upon the payment of 40000 crowns 
more. This was a great ſtroke for the intereſt of 
France, and a maſter-piece of policy in Lewis XI. 
But the execution of it depended upon Henry's get- 
ting the better of his eaemy, which never happen'd ; 
and if it had, that prince wou'd in all likelihaod have 
conſider'd, whether he ought to pay ſo dear for the 
protection of France: But be that as it will, Lewis 


loſt we. by this bargain, In the mean time he 
a 


had other affairs in his head, and both his money and 

arms were wanted at the Pyrenees. 
' Navarre, as well as England, was infeſted with 
civil wars, after the death of Charles prince of Viane, 
whom it was pretended his Mother - in- Law, Fave 
ueen of Arragon, had poiſon'd, that ſhe might one day 
ee her ſon Ferdinand upon the throne. The Naver- 
rois and Catalans, with the king of Caſtile, undertook 
to revenge his death, and beſieged the queen and her 
ſon Ferdinand in Giromne. The king of Arragon fore» 
ſecing this conſpiracy, had recourle to the king of 
B 3 | ance, 
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6 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A, D. France, who took the advantage of his neceſſity, and 
1462. demanded ſecurity for the expences of the war: Upon 

which the king of Arragon mortgaged Rowiſf/lon and 
Recuerl«des Cerdagne to him for 300000 cfowns of gold. 
peared og James d Armagnac, duke of Nemours, was order'd 
to command the French ſuccours, and arriv'd very 
ſieaſonably: For Gironne was taken, and the queen 
of Arragon and her ſon had retired to the caſtle, where 
they were upon the point of being forced, had not 
the French and Arragon army delivered them. 
Acſter this they came to a parley, and a peace was 
propoſed between the king of Caſtille on one part, 
and Fohn ng of Arragon and Navarre on the other : 
A, D. 1463- The king of Frauce was umpire, and the treaty was 
Philippe de concluded. The king of France had afterwards an 
p. 66. interview with the king of Caſtille, in which neither 
of them were overmuch ſatisfied; but the king of 
| France however, by flattery and preſents, gained the 
neocons ray: maſter of S. James, and the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, who had the abſolute government of the kin 
of Caftille, which he made conſiderible advantage o 
afterwards. ' 
He returned well ſatisfied with his expedition, in 
Which he had augmented his kingdom with the coun- 
ties of Rowifſillon and Cerdagne, of which the duke 
de Nemours took poſſeſſion in his name: But he had 
another affair at that time much more at heart, viz. to 
recover thoſe towns in Picardy, which had been given 
up to the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras, 
and which, according to the twentieth article of that 
treaty, were redeemable by the king and his Succeſ- 
ſors, upon the payment of 40000 crowns of gold. This 
recompence was but a trifle; and it was with great 
difficulty that prince conſented to ſuch reſtitutions, 
Beſides the king was apprehenſive he ſhou'd meet with 
more oppoſition from the count of Charolois, than from 
Monſtrelet, the duke of Burgundy; but ſuch was his good fortune, 
{. 99. and perhaps his management, that the father and ſon 
were not then very much together. 
Comines, The king, when Dauphin, had, during his reſidence 
1 2. c. 2. in the Low-Conntries, engaged the lords of the houſe 
| of Croy very much in his favour and intereſt, and par 
ticularly Jobs de Croy; who had a mighty influence 
over the duke of Burgunay, and for this reaſon was 
| ' mortally 


— 


De Reign of LEWIS XI. 7 
* hated by the count of Charolois. This lord and A, D. 
his brother Chimai he made uſe of to diſpoſe the duke 1463. 
to hearken to his 1 concerning the redemption, 
of the towns in Picardy. Beſides, Croy had it in his 52 
view to procure a retreat for himſelf and thoſe of his 
family into France, where they poſſeſs'd conſiderable 
eſtates, leaſt after the duke's death, the count of Charo- 
lois ſhou'd make them feel the effects of his hatred, 
which they had good reaſon to expect. 
The duke, who was naturally of an equitable and Mem. de la 
| 1 diſpoſition, eaſily ſuffer'd himſelf to be per- Chambre 
uaded. As ſoon as he had given his word, the king, — 
who was advanced as far as Abbeville, went to Heats cotte, m. f. 
to him, where the matter was concluded, the money 733 334- 
paid down, and the towns evacuated. — 4 
The count of Charolois was extremely vexed at the receipt. 
ſucceſs of this negotiation. He did not diſſemble his 
anger, but in a ſhort time made the king ſenſible of 
the effects of it, by having a conſiderable ſhare in the 
famous war for the publick good, which on a ſudden 
diſturbed the tranquillity which the kingdom had 
for ſome years enjoyed, and obliged the king to put 
himſelf upon the Jefenfive, when he was going upon 
vaſt deſigns againſt his neighbours. I ſhall now relate 
the cauſes and effeQs of this great adventure. - 
The 2 ſource of the troubles which then in- 
feſted France, was the project which the king had 
formed, and from thenceforward began to execute, 
of lowering the princes and pom of the State, to 
bring about his deſign of ſubjugating the two great 
Vaſſals of the crown, who only were able to balance 
his power, I mean, the dukes of Burgundy and Bri- 


tanny. 

The alterations he made at his coming to the crown 
at court, in the army, in the gown, and in his coun- 
eil, aſtoniſh'd all thoſe who had poſleſſed the prime 
offices of ſtate in the for oing reign : But the buſi- 
neſs was trans ſacted in ſo ſudden a manner, and with 
ſo much authority, that no body durſt make the leaſt 
motion againſt it. 

The count of Danois, to whom the government was 
greatly obliged, found himſelf on a ſudden without 
= conſideration or employment at court ; the chan- 
cellor des Urſint, and = admiral 4e Bueil with- 

4 | out 
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A, D. out rank, commiſſion, or penſion ; and Chabannet, 
1463. count of 4 Amartin, confined in the Baſtille. Jobn 
Wyo duke of Bourbon, had been deprived of his govern- 
ment of Cayenne. The other princes of the blood 
were excl the council as well as he, and met 
with no better encouragement at court. Charles of 

Anjou, count of Maine, a good ines, of whom he had 

no ſufj cion, was the only perſon that ſeemed to con- 

tinue in the good graces of the king: But Jobs duke 

of Calabria, his nephew, being forced, after the loſs 

of a battle, to abandon his deſign upon the kingdom 

of Naples, and return to France, was extremely dif- 
contented to ſee himſelf entirely deſerted by the 


king. 

The houſe of Orleans had yet far greater reaſon for 
reſentment ; Becauſe the king did not only not inter- 
eſt himſelf in their favour for the 22 of the 
dutchy of Milan, to which they had a manifeſt right; 
but alſo declared himſelf protector of Francis Sfortins, 
whoſe family had uſurped this „ and gave 
_ Savona, where till then the French had kept a gar- 

on. 

The king's greateſt favourite at that time was Job 

la Balue, nominated biſhop of Evreux, a miller's, 
or according to others, a ſhoe-maker's ſon at Verdun. 
He arrived at the dignity of a cardinal; and was after- 
wards as famous for his fall, as he had been before 
for his advancement. He was a man of a like di 
ſition with his maſter, * and full of diſſimulati- 
on, who always diſguiſed his deſigns, and ſtuck at no 

fraud or deceit to accompliſh them. | 

It was a difficult matter to ſurprize ſo diſcerning and 
miſtruſtful a prince and miniſter ; and no leſs dangerous 
to be taken in a crime by them: For Lewss Xl. did not 
much value himſelf upon clemency, when his autho- 

Olivier de Tity was the matter in queſtion, Notwithſtanding all 
Marche, this, a conſpiracy was formed between a great num- 
1. C 35- ber of perſons, and carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
after it had been in hand for four years, it was not 
diſcovered till it was upon the point of breaking out, 

and when it was too late to prevent it. 
The king who was very ſenſible and apprehenſive 
of the dangerous diſpoſition of the count of Cheroloss, 
ſbn of the duke of Burganay, being informed of his 
rem | rs 


"The Reign of Lx wi XI. 9 
concluding a private with the duke of Britanny, A. D. 
thought hienſelf authoriz to puniſh him for breach of 1463. 
duty as a vaſſal, and reſolved to ſeize him in the very . 
midſt of his father's dukedom. Tbe means he made 
uſe of for this purpoſe, proved unſucceſsful, and fer- 
ved only to produce a declaration-of war. , 

An. 1464. He gave the baſtard 4e Rabemprd a com- 4, b. 1464, 
miſſion to execute this deſign, who was himſelf of a © 
reſolute bold ſpirit, and with forty or fifty ſtout 
marched into Holland, where the count then reſided ; 

But this prince having advice of his coming, as well 
as a previous miſtruſt of it, took him in perſon, and 
iſon'd him. | 
The count of Charo/vis ſent his father the duke of 
Burgundy, then at Hedin, an account of what had paſ- 
ſed: Upon which that prince becoming ſuſpicious of 
the king, who was then poſted with a large body of 
forces very near Hedin, departed abruptly to ſecure 
his Perſon. 
| The taking of Rubemprd, and the remarks of the 
world upon it, were very diſagreeable to the king, 
who reſolved to complain firſt, and ſent Charles d. Ar- 
tois, count of Ex, the chancellor of Morvilliert, and 
Ani bony du Bec Cre pin, archbiſhop of Narbonne, up- 
on an embaſly to the duke of Burgundy in the month 
of November. i ; 

The chancellor at his audience made heavy com- Monſtrelet. 

laints againſt the count of Charolois, for taking the ns 
ſtard de Rubempre, and ſeveral other articles. The gc, 

duke anſwer'd with a great deal of moderation and 
courage. And the chancellor, who had orders to 
ſooth the duke of Bargandy with ſoft and mollifying 
language, in caſe he cou'd not work upon his appre- 
bhenſions, aſſured him of the king's good intentions of 
living in amity with him. However, he receiv'd none 
but general anſwers to all his complaints; but the 
count ot Charolois, at the laſt viſit he received from the 
ambaſſadors, whiſper'd theſe words in the archbiſhop 
of Narbonne's ear; Recommend me _ humbly to the Comines, 
good graces of the king, and tell him that be has repri- l. .. 
— me ſeverely here by his chancellor; but before 
the year's out he ſhall repent it. 

zy this we ſee the count of Charolois was not the 
mall prugent prince of his time; for there was no 

occaſion 


D 8 * 
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occafion to give the king any farther ground of ſuſpi- 
cion, who — time had indeed a dengue wick on 
of the dukes of Britanny and Bourbon. 

Theſe two dukes, with the count of Charolois, were 
truly at the head of the undertaking : But the better 
to impoſe upon the people, and make the pretence of 
the publick good, with which they covered over their 
revolt, the more plauſible, they u_ it proper to 
place a prince of the royal family at their head. 

This prince was Charles duke of Berry, the king's 
brother, a youth of about ſeventeen or eighteen years 
of age, whom they engaged with the hopes of a more 
conſiderable and rich appennage, than what he was 
then in poſſeſſion of. knew well that the king his 
brother had no great inclinations towards him, and 
that he wou'd always keep him in a low condition : 
So he ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſuaded, and diſſembled 
admirably well, till the time came that he was to de- 
Clare himſelf. 

This happen'd at Poictiers, where the embaſſadors 
of Britanny had arriv'd, under colour of giving the 
king ſatisfaftion upon ſome complaints againſt the 
duke of Britanny. The king diſmiſſed the embaſſa- 
dors with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, becauſe 
they had aſſur d him of the perfect ſubmiſſion of their 
maſter; But he was greatly ſurpriz'd, when he re- 
ceiv d an account, within two days after, that the duke 
of Berry was fled, and had join'd the embaſſadors of 
Britanny, who had waited for him ſix leagues off that 
place with freſh horſes, and that they were gone poſt 
together to Britanny. | 

he count of Danors, with the mareſchal de Lobeac, 
and ſome other lords, were already arrived there. At 
the ſame time came an expreſs, that the duke of Bour- 
bon had ſet up the Standard of revolt in Bourbonnois, 
and was raiſing an army there, to which the nobility 
reſorted from all parts. ides the admirable ma- 


nagement in keeping the matter ſecret, there were ſe- 


wier de 


Marche, 
J. 1. c. 35- 


veral other remarkable particulars in this conſpiracy. 

As, Firſt, That in ſpight of the king's vigilance and 
miſtruſt, which render d him attentive upon all occa- 
ſions, the rendezvous of the faction was ſometimes 


held in the very church of Votre Dame at Paris; and 


which is more, that the agents of the heads of the 
party 
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party received the engagements of a great number of 4, D. 
the nobility in — there. The mark by which 1464. 
they were to diſtinguiſh each other, was a little tag of Cay 
ſilk upon their ſwaſh, which no body but themſelves 
wou'd obſerve, 

Secondly, That the forces which the king had levi- 
ed with an intent to fall ſuddenly upon Britanny and 
cruſh the duke, of whom he was more apprehenſive, 


than of the reſt, were for the moſt part raiſed by lords 


and gentlemen of the faction; and that inſtead of be- 
ing brought to the king, they were carried to the camp 
of the conſpiring princes. 7 
Thirdly, That the count of CHarolois having perſua- 
ded his father the duke of Bxrg«ndy, that it was pro- 
per for him to raiſe a force for the ſecurity of hisduke- 
dom, by reaſon of a great army the king was drawing 
together, obtain'd bis permiſſion for levying Troops, 
without acquainting him with the conſpiracy; bur as 
ſoon as matters were ripe, he waited upon him, and 
ſhew'd him the treaties he had made with the dukes of * 
Berry, Burgundy, Bourbon, Alengon, and Calabria, with | 
the counts of Armagnac and Dunois, and with ſeveral A 
other lords: And the duke ſeeing the party ſo well Ibid. 
ſupported, made no oppoſition, but gave his conſent — = 
to that which he wou'd without doubt have pre: jencon. 
2 if the ſecret had been ſooner diſcoyered to 
m. | | 
The count of Charolois being diſmiſſed with full li- Olivier de 
berty to act, the forces, which only waited his orders, C Marcve, 
entred immediately upon their march. He had, be- | 
ſides infantry, about 10000 horſe in his army. 
When the King received the news of the duke of 
Bourbon's revolt, of the count of Charoloir's prepara- 
tions, and of thoſe which were made in Burgundy by 
the mareſchal of the country; and that the ſeditious 
marched from all parts under the colours of their 
leaders, he was ſtrangely uneaſy and perplexed. How- 
ever, he made the belt proviſion he was able in fo ſud- 
den a revolution. The ſecuring Paris was his chief | 
concern: And upon that account he ſent Charles de 
Melun, and John de la Balue, biſhop of Eureuæ, thi- cin 
ther, who perſuaded the Pariſians to do their duty, 1ndatriis 
Some of the Gates they wall'd up, or chain'd up, and 
the guard was kept as exactly as if they had — 
: er 
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= A. D. der — But this did not prevent C habannes from 
1 1464. making his eſcape RAG — b aſtille. He _ dan- 
4 i gerous enemy, by reaſon of his experience and con- 

Fn Jus in war, ad the animoſity. he had conceived a- 


ainſt the king. He was no ſooner out of priſon than 
made himſelf talk'd of. For in going to join the 


duke of Baurbon, he ſurpriz'd S. Fargeas and F. Mau- 
Vice - , : ; 


The king ſent an army into Picardy and Norman- 
under the command of ſome perfons of approved 
delity, leit a body ot troops in Poitos and Anion; 
and being informed that the duke of Britauny could 
not yet take the field, he marched at the head of 
men into Berry, with deſign to attack the duke 


Of Baurbon. He advanced to Bourges, a town which 


had already declared for the princes, but durſt not 
aſſault it, for fear of a large garriſon that was kept 
there under the command of the Baſtard of Bourbon. 

Moſt of the towns in Bourbonnois, being not very 
ſtrong, ſurrendred at the approach of the royal army: 
And the duke of Bourbon not thinking himſelf ſafe 
at Momnlins, repair'd to Riom with the duke de Ne- 
monrs, the count of Armagnac, Alain I Albret, and al- 
moſt all the principal 9" of the faction then in 
that country. The king ſeeing them thus all affem- 
bled together, went to lay fiege to them, and attack'd 
them briskly. There had been an end of the league 


in thoſe quarters, if he had been able to force them; 


which he wou'd have effected, if the news he receiv 
from Picardy, and the march of the count of Chayolois 
wou'd have given him time to bring it about. 
This diverſion obliged him to hearken to the pro- 
poſals he had rejected, when they were offer d him a 
ſecand time by Charlot of Bourbon, his Siſter, and the 
duke's Wife. The accommodation was granted up- 
on condition that the duke and the reſt ſhou'd lay 
down their arms, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
perſuade the rebel princes to a peace. LELE 
Though the king did not much depend upon this 
forced reconciliation, yet he improved it ta the beſt 
adyantage, and ſent immediate advice of it to the Pa- 
riſians tor their encouragement; aſſuring them, that ha 
wau'd be with them out of hand, to detend their city, 
and drive away the enemy from it. And according 
7 


_ 
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n be march'd in all haſte to Paris, which was under l. B. 


treat apprehenſions and ' uncaſineſs at the count of x 
baroloes's approach. ä ke * 
© This count advanced as far as Picardy, ſeiz d Roye | 
and Mondidier, and afterwards made. himſelf maſter of 
Pons S. Maxence, a paſs over the river Oiſe, which gaguia. 
was delivered him by the general for a ſum of money. -- - 
He took poſſeſſion of ſeveral little towns; and. at 
length ſeized Lagui upon the Marne. It was here, 
that they began to make uſe of the pretended motiye. 
of the war, and of the union of the princes for the- 
publick good, and the reformation of the ſtate; He- 
order'd the entry of the cuſtoms to be publickly 
burnt, the magazines of ſalt to be open'd, and the 
ſalt to be ſold for the ſame price it coſt the officers, . 
appointed by the king to reſerve it in the maga- 
Zines. AT 
The count of Charolois had agreed with the duke of 
Britanny, that both of them ſhould repair with their 
armies to S. Denis in the month of Faly, with a 
deſign to attempt the conqueſt of Paris, either by 
force or treachery. This was the main ſtroke for the 
confederacy, But the duke cou'd not be ſo ſoon 
ready, which was a greatdiſappointment to the count 
of Charolois ; who foreſaw, that his reputation and 


affairs wou'd be ruined by lying (till at the beginning 
8 ſuch an enterprize as this. In the mean time to 


eep his forces in exerciſe, he ſtorm'd the barrier of 
the gate of S. Denis, not ſo much in $s of ſuc- 
ing, as to make himſelf talk'd of. The aſſault 
was well ſuſtain'd, and the mareſchal de Gamache, who cini 
| rp at Paris, coming up with his company of fie 
rendarmes, the Burgundians were repell'd with loſs 
and great numbers of them killed bythe artillery from 
the ramparts. | | | 
Tbe count receiving the news of the duke of Bri- 
tannys advancing thro” la Beaxſ/e, reſolved to go to 
meet him. To paſs the Seine he attack'd the bridge 
of S. Clou, and after ſeveral aſſaults forced it; and 
advancing as far as Montleri, pitch'd his camp. there. 
Ihe governor of the caſtle was ſummon'd to ſur- 


render, but refus'd, and the count durit not attack 
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As theſe things were tranſacting, the king arrived at 


Orleans with his army; from whenee, he immediate- 


ly ſet forward with a deſign, not to fall upon the 
count of Charolois, but to reach Paris. Breze, ſeneſ- 
chal of pen rom ery given his opinion in the coun- 
cil, for oftering battle to the count, before he join d 
the duke of Britauny, which he till inſiſted upon; 
and as he had the command of the van-guard of the 
army which march'd all night, he either deceived or 
prevailed upon the guides; ſo that in ſpight of the 
king's reſolution to avoid the count of CBHarolois, they 
came early in the morning in fight of Montleri and 
the count of S. Pol, who was poſted in that place with 
a party of the . forces. 
The count of 
ven aclock the ſame morning, being the ſixteenth of 
#ly. They had not been long in fight of each other, 
ore they engaged: The king charged the left wing 
of the Bargunaians briskly, and put them to the rout, 


but however was not able to break entirely the count 


of F. Pol, who, with his artillery, — much injured 
the French cavalry ; and the king himſelf was in emi- 
nent danger. | 

On the other hand, the count of Charolois had the 
ſame advantage over the left wing of the royal army, 
and drove them a great way before him: But as he 
returned from the purſuit, ſecure of the victory, he 
had like to have been killed by a foot ſoldier of the 
French army, who made a thruſt at him with his 
ſword ; but the goodneſs of his armour protected 
him. He run a new risk in going a foot to the caſtle 
of Montleri, where the archers of the Garde du Roy 
had rallied. He found himſelf inveſted, and was 


wounded in the neck, and wou'd certainly have been 


killed or taken priſoner, if Robert Coterean, his phy- 
ſician's ſon, had not valiantly drove off the enemy, 
and given him an opportunity to retire, From this 
time the family of the Cotereaus became famous in 
the low countries. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs at that time, that 
neither cou'd brag of the victory. They can- 
nonaded each other for ſome time, *till! the night 

on. The king thinking it adviſeable to haſten. 
| to 


* 


. 


harolois came up with the reſt at ſe- / 
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to Paris with alliſpeed, decam and left the count 
of Charolois maſter of the field, when he was at reſt 


in his camp, and deliberating upon a retreat; Who, 


the next morning, received with great joy the news 


that the king was withdrawn, and p himſelf with 


the honour of the victory. | 
This was the only action he cou'd juſtly be proud 
of. The affair was ill managed on both ſides, and 
the loſs well nigh equal, in which two or three thou- 
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ſand men periſhed. Breze, who, againſt the will of Gaguin- 
the king, had brought on the battle, was killed. The Comines. 


French took many more priſoners than the Burgun- 
dians. The mareſchal de Gamache, who was come 
from Paris to meet the king, had a great ſhare in 
this laſt particular. 

The count of Charolois continued one day in his 
camp and then march'd to Eſtampes, where he was 
joined by the · dukes of Berry and Britauny, who 
were arrived thither with the count of Dunois, the lords 
de Chabannes, Lobeac, Bueil, and Chaumont, and Charles 
d'Amboiſe his ſon, all whom nad been turn'd out of 
their places by the king, without any regard to the great 
ſervices they had done the government in the former 
reign, 

This addition made the princes a large and nume- 
rous army, who march'd towards Paris, and havin 


forced Charenton bridge took up their quarters in the Comines. 


ſuburbs. The king was then gone to Rouen, to call 
the nobility of Normandy together : But as ſoon as 
he knew the princes were ſo near, and had already 
endeayoured by their emiſſaries to prevail upon the 
citizens, he return'd with all ſpeed. 

The army of the princes was enlarged by the arri- 
val of 6000 horſe, which the duke 4“ Nemours, the 
count 4 Armagnac, and the lord 4 Albret, brought along 
with them, notwithſtanding the oaths they had taken 
at Riom, never to ſerve any more againſt the king. 
The $skirmiſhes between the ſoldiers on both ſides 
were brisk and frequent ; but notwithſtanding all 
theſe hoſtilities, a treaty was propoſed, | 

This was what the king wiſh'd for above all things 
to abate the fury of the confederates, and endeavour 
the recovery of ſome of them. Several conferences 
were held between the deputies of both parties, but 

to 


1. 
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5 A. D. to no purpoſe. At laſt the king reſolved to treat in 
* 1405. verſion wich the count of Chertow 
| He ſent him word, that he would come to him to 
Comines, Conflaus: Which was a wrong ſtep in the opinion of 
L 1. c. 24. ſeyeral perſons; becauſe, firit, he would thereby too 
much expoſe himſelf ; and ſecondly, it was below his 
dignity. The ſecond reaſon he look'd upon as no- 
thing; tho when aby other intereſt was in queſtion,” 
no — was ever more nice and punctual in matter 
of form and ceremony. | 
He "—_ — he — over _ the 
camp of the Bu. ans, and was convo 4 
reat body of horſe on the other ſide the ver: up 
only a few- lords with him in the barge, 
He found the counts of Charoloi and J. Pol wait- * 
ing for him at the water-fide. When he came near 
he addreſſed himſelf to the count of Charolois in theſe 
words. My brother, do you give me your word? The. 
count anſwer'd, I do, my brother, The reaſon of their 
giving one another this appellation, was, becauſe the 
3 firſt wite was Catherine of France, the king's 
er. | | 
His majeſty landing, and affecting as much freedom 
in his words, as in his manner of acting, ſaid merrily 
to the count of Charolois, My brother, I know you to 
be a gentleman, and of the houſe of France. Upon 
what account, my lord, replies the count, not knowing 
what to ſay, D, adds the king, when I ſent 
of late ambaſſadors to my uncle your father and 
you to Liſle, where that fool Morvilliers tal*d ſo bold- 
— you, you ſent me word by the HP of Nar- | 
nne, that before the year expired, I ſhould repent of 
rvillier's words. Tow have kept your promiſe in- 
deed, and that long before your day: I love to deal with 
men that keep their word. At the ſame time he diſ- 
avowed the chancellor's conduct, and proteſted 
that he had gone beyond his co on in talking as 
e. book i agreeable to the of 
s beginning was very to the count 
Charolois, — his part, diſcourſed with the 
king in very reſpectful 1 e. The whole matter 
turn'd upon the dutchy of Normandy, which the count 
demanded of the king for the duke of Berry's appen- 


nage, and upon the towns of the Somme which he 
required for himſelf. After 


* 
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After a long diſcourſe, the king concluded with 4, O. 
theſe words: b cannot perſuade my ſelf to grant the 1465, **' 

duchy of Normandy. to the duke of Berry, but I 

yield you the towns of the Somme; and as a ne, 

mark of my friendſhip for you, becauſe I know the 

affection you bear the count of . Pol, (this lord was 

preſent at the interview) I make him upon your account 

conneſtable of France. They agreed, moreover, be- 

fore they ſeparated, to continue the negoriation, by 

the help of two gentlemen belonging to the count of 

Charolois, who had a, paſs-port to go from the camp 

to Paris, and from Paris to the camp. Theſe gen- 

tlemen afterwards carricd ſeveral meſſages from ons. 
to the other, 3 | 

The conterence which the king had with the count 
of Charolois produced two effects, which he well 
foreſaw : The firſt was, that in making the count of 
F. Pol conneſtable of France, under a pretence of ob- 
liging the count of Charolois, whole favourite S. Pol 

Was, he laid a foundation for him to miſtruſt and ſuſ- 
pect this lord, which was a matter of great conſe- 

4 quence: And ſecondly, that affecting to treat only with 

the count of Charolois, he cauſed the other princes and Comingg 
lords to be extremely jealous of him ; ſo that they alſo 
affected to meet among themſelves without the count 
of Charolois, and were upon the point of deſerting 
him, and retiring every man to his own eſtate. But 
an incident prevented them, and broke the king's 
meaſures, wich regard to the article of the duchy of 
Normandy for the duke of Berry, which was this: 

The de Breze, widow of the late ſeneſchal of 
Normandy, who was killed at the battle of Montleri, 
deliver'd up Rouen to the duke of Bourbon, and ſeve-chrmiqu 

ral other towns of the province followed the exam- ne, 
ple of the capital, declaring themſelyes for the con- 
federate princes. 

The count of Charolo;s was beginning to hearken to 
the propoſal of giving Champagne and Brie in appen- 
nage to the duke of Berry: But this conjuncture 
changed the ſituation of affairs; and the king ſeein 
great part of Normandy was revolted, abandon'd it 
to the duke of Berry; by which means the two eſ- 
ſential articles, which made all the difficulty in the ac- 

Vor, III, ; C commodation, 


| os 
. commodation, being agreed, the treaty was ſoon con- 


cluded. 
SH It was drawn up and ſign'd at Conflans on the fif- 
teenth of October; fo another was made at S. Maur, 
where the duke of Byritanny, and the other confede- 
rate princes obtain'd moſt of the advantages they de- 
ſired; and notwithſtanding — * neva? opinion, 
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Lewis XI. ſhew'd lefs pruden e in Pi that 


paſſed upon this pee, th than impolit manage 
ment at his coming to the crown, in deprivin 


many brave men and good officers, "whoſe © friendſhip 


he wag obliged afterwards to court, (how much ſo- 
ever it was againſt his will,) and in ſuch a manner as 
was very unbecoming a ſoverei 


As ſoon as each party thought themſelves ſecure 
of accom liſhing 2 two points I have been ſpeaking 
of, they The duke of Berry march'd into 
W 2 win the duke of Britamy, to take po- 
ſeſſion of that duchy, and was received at Rouen with 

eat rejoicings. And the count of Charolois, as he re- 

urned into the Lou- Countries, received homage of the 


_ towns of the Somme, and the reſt that had been ſur- 


rendered to him by the treaty of Conſlant. The 
hoſtilities ceaſed on all ſides, excepting on the fron- 
tiers of Liege, and the Low-Connwies, The Liegeors 
had made a great diverſion on that fide, in fayour of 


the king of France. And the count of Charvlois was 
_ obliged to march an army thither, by which he de- 


feated them, and obliged them to ſue for peace ; which 
he granted but upon ſuch conditions as were very 
mortifying to them. 

While the count of Charoloir was employed on that 
Aide, the king ſet ſeriouſly about the recovery of — 
affairs, and endeavour d to regain by by bn pare of 
what had been taken from him by force, 
of Normandy lay moſt at his heart, oo he was — 
wy reſolyed to loſe no that offer d of 

zing upon it. He treat — with the duke 
ö Bourbon, how 3 (ook'd o pc n as one 2 the — 

angerous s of the confederacy, and broug 
him entirely over to his intereſt by conferring ſeveral 
new benefits upon him, beſides thoſe which he had 
obtair'd by the ny of F. Maur. Mon 
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Moſt of the lords concern'd in the league, not A. D. 
daring to truſt the king, had retired to Normandy with 1465. 
the new duke, in hopes of having a ſhare in the go- 
verument of his houſe and ſtate, But matters ſucceed- Comines, 
ed according to the king's expectations and wiſhes: © 25: 
For ambition and jealodſy ſoon raiſed a diviſion in 
this new court, The duke of Britazny, and Anthony 
de Chabanes earl of Damartin-join'd together to re- 
move all others, in hopes of making themſelves ma- 
ſters of the duke's council, and of having the privilege 
to diſpoſe of all favours. It was ſoon diſcovered 
that the young prince wou'd be mo guided. by 
them; which the other lords were not able to bear, 
and refolved to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to get 
them diſcarded. | 715 | 

Some of them went to the Tows- Houſe of Ronen 
where the citizens were holding a meeting, and told 
them that the duke of Brizanny and Chabanes had a % 
deſign to ſeize the duke of Normandy, and carry him 
into Britanny. Whether this information was true or 
falſe, the king's emiſſaries laid hold of this opportuni- 

to excite the Normans againſt the duke of Britanny, 

e citizens of Rouen went armed to the Fort of 
S. Catherine, where the duke of .Normandy was then 
waiting, till every thing was ready for his entry, and 


conducted him to the city. Thus far matters pro- 


ceeded, and the duke of Britanm found the Normans 
ſo averſe to him, that not thinking himſelf ſecure 
among them, he quitted the party, and fet forward 
with Chabanes for Britanny. - | ; | 
The king, who, to remove all ſuſpicion from the 
dukes of Britamy and Normandy, had left Paris, and 
was gone to Orleans, being informed of all that paſſed, 
departed immediately; and having order'd ſome forces 
that came from different places, to meet him in the 


way * 73 on a ſudden with an army in Normans cee 
dy. "The d 


uke of Bourbon, who began at that time t,]. 
to declare himſelf ly in the king's intereſt, made 
himſelf maſter of 1 — and Vernon. Charles de 
Melm enter'd Gifors and Gournai without any oppo- 
ſition : The king beſieged Pont de Þ Arche and took 
it; and then marched to Caen, where he intimidated - 
or gain'd over the duke of Britawny, and made a Nene, A 
Leonard, 
but r. 2. 
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but ſuch a one as ſufficed to give the duke of Nor- 
mandy to underſtand that the duke of Britauny had 


Wy deſerted him. The citizens of Rouen ſeeing Pont 


de F Arche taken, thought it time to look about them, 


treated with the king by the interpoſition of the duke 


of Bourbon, and ſurrendered. Several other towns 


did the ſame. Caen, Avranches, and ſome other towns 


of lower Normangy, were, by the conſent of the duke 
of — put into the hands of the lord 4e Eſeun 
by way o ſequeſtration. | 

The duke of Normandy ſcared at this ſudden Revo- 
lativn, thought only how to avoid falling into the 
king's hands. He had a deſign to fly to the Lows 
Countries, but was afraid of being (topp'd in the way; 
and notwithſtanding the duke of Britanny's treaty 
with the king, finding no ſecurity elſewhere, he re- 
pair'd to the ſtates of this duke. 0 


. D. 1466. I his news gave the count of Charolois a great deal of 


motions of the 2 the count o 
and the duke of 


uneaſineſs, Who by the war of Liege was incapacita- 
ted for aſſiſting the duke of Normandy; who found 
himſelf abandoned by almoſt all the French, moſt of 
which returned to their duty after the flight of this 
prince. The count of Dunois ræturn'd to court, and 
was reſtored to a place in the council, This lord 
died four years after, in 1470. 
The king, however, kept his eye conſtantly upon the 
2 arolois, 

ritanny. He had ſpies about all 
theſe princes, who cou'd no more ſend their priyate 
ents thro* France, becauſe they were almoſt always 
diſcovered, and their packets ſeized and carried to 
court: So that the duke of Britauny and the count of 
Charolors were forced to ſend their meſſengers thro? 
England, to maintain and carry on their correſpon- 


gundy in June, an. 1467, by whoſe death the count 


nce. | | 
4 b. 1467. NA tranſactions died Philip duke of Bar- 


ny 


of Charolois his only fon became duke of Burgandy. 
The prudence of the father had for a long time, in 
ſome meaſure, moderated the natural fire of che ſon, 
which had been of no ſmall diſadvantage to him: But 
as ſoon as the new duke was free from this reſtraint, 
he abandon'd himſelf to his paſſions, gave his neigh- 
bours a great deal of trouble, ruined his own ſubjects 


4 
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and at laſt deſtroyed himſelf; after he had imbroil'd A, D. 
great part of Europe. The antipathy between him and 1467. 
the king appeared from the time of this prince's re 
tiring to the Low-Conntries, while he was yet dau- 
phin; and was very much -increafed afterwards by 
the contrariety of their Intereſts; ſo that they never 

| thought of any thing but ruining and deſtroying each 

| other. Theſe reciprocal diſpoſitions and defigns were 
not unknown to either of them; and both began to 

: take more precautions than ever, to prevent his being 

ſurprized by the other, ; 

he war between the duke of Burgundy and the 

| Liegeois continued ; and when the duke drew up his 

ö army under Louvain, the conneſtable of S. Pol, and 

: John de la Balue, who was made cardinal about that 

| time, came thither to wait upon him. The conneſta- 


F ble had lately arrived in France to execute the func- 
ff tions of his dignity ; and after the death of the duke of 
1 Eagan; he had engaged himſelf ſolely in the ſervice 
7 of the king, agreeably to his oath as conneſtable. He 
8 was a man of a ſuperior genius, in civil or military 
4 affairs; but of a temper equally turbulent and trick- 
F ing with the cardinal, his collegue in the embaſſy I am ; 
ſpeaking of. 
2 The ſubje& of their negotiation was to deſire the cominey 
duke of Burgundy to forbear infeſting the Liegeois, as l. 2. 
Fi being the King's allies. The duke anſwered, that the 
1 Liegeois had themſelves broken the truce, and the 
1 _ muſt not take it ill if he made himſelf ſatiſ- 
ion. | 
* Upon this anſwer they made another propoſal, 
y which was, That the king would abandon the Lzegeois 
4 to him, provided he wou'd ſuffer him to decide the 


quarrels he had with the duke of Britauny without 
interpoſing. He rejected this offer, and told them he 


5 ſhou'd keep his word with the duke of Britauny; and 

| all that the embaſſadors cou'd urge upon theſe two 1 
a points, was not ſufficient to prevail upon him to give R 
n 2 * other anſwer. | a 

at e day following they took their leave of the 

* duke, and departed. The prince mounting, in order 

ba to put himſelf at the head of his army, call'd out to 

's them, as they were going, Pray teil the king that I in- 

ad treat him to attempt nothing againſt the duke of Bri- 


3 tanny. 


A, D. 
1467 


Comines, 
L 2. e. 5. 


22. 


all attack yours. 
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tanny. The conneſtable replyed, My lord, 
7% which you 747%, - 44 pn Baya 8 
ell, replies he, the Liegeois are 


| drawn together, and expect an eugagement within three 


days. If I hoſe the battle, I don't queſtion but you will 
have your humour: But if I gain it, you ſhall let the 
Bretons be at reſt, And then he went off without ano- 
ther word. 

His ſucceſs in this war anſwer'd the utmoſt of his 
expectations: The Liegeois were totally defeated, ſub-- 
mitted to all the conditions he was pleaſed to impoſe 
upon them, and obtain'd only that their city ſhou'd 
not be burnt or pillaged. The duke was receiv'd 
there, and cnter'd' by a breach made on purpoſe; He 


neither pillaged nor burnt it; but he demoliſh'd the 


walls, exacted a large ſum of money of the inhabi- 
tants, and carried off all the artillery and arms. 

Tze next day after the battle, the duke ſent the con- 
neſtable an account of his victory, and pray d him a 
ſecond time, but in a more haughty manner, to in- 


4. * 1468, treat the king in his name, not to attack the duke of 


Britanny. Several negotiations paſled between them 
during the winter ; but what overtures of advantage 
ſoever the king cou'd make the duke of Burganay, 


was not able to prevail upon him to alter his reſo- 


lution, 


The king was as obſtinate on the other hand ; and, 
as ſoon as the ſcaſon wou'd permit, ſent an army in- 
to Britanny, upon occaſion of the duke of Britanny's 
harbouring the duke of 23 and becauſe f 
3 in this province which had not yet ſub- 
mitt | | 


The duke of Britanny, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
ſurprized, notwithſtanding the ſtrong motives, he had 
for N hp demanded quarter, and treated wich 
the king. By this treaty, which. was made at Aucenis, 
he diſown'd all alliances againſt Fraxce, azid expreſly 
that of the duke of Bungundy, and conſented for the 
duke of Normandy, that the article concerning his 
appennage ſhou'd be ſubmitted to the arbitration of 
the conneſtable and the duke of Calabria, whom the 
King had alſo reclaim d. They obliged the duke of 
Britanny to communicate this treaty immediately — | 
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the duke of Burgundy, to whom he ſent it by an A. O. 


x 1468. 
The duke of Burgandy was greatly ſurprized at it, 
having perſuaded a that t duke of Britauny © 


wou'd continue firm for at leaſt ſome time, as he 


knew the argues army was upon the frontiers of 


France to a powerful diverſion. The king took 
the adyantage of this conjunQure, which ſtrangely 
diſconcerted the duke of Burgandy's meaſures. He 
repreſented to him, that the duke of Britauny having 
firſt deſerted him, there cou'd be no pretence of ho- 
nour to engage him in his Intereſts; and offer'd him 


120000 crowns of gold, to defray the expence of his 


preparations. The duke at the ſame time received ad- 


vice that the Liageois were beginning to riſe again, at 


1 


ſeeing him upon the point of renewing the war with 


This prince, conſidering the difficulty of his rug- Comines, 


tion, thought it was his beſt way to accept of peace, 
till a 7 we'd = opportunity offer'd. He re- 
ceived the king's money, and aſſured him by a meſ- 
ſenger he much confided in, named Vobrilſet, who 
was one of his Valerts de Chambre, that he wiſh'd for 
3 than to be in his good graces. 

The king knowing this man to be one of the duke's 
confidents, open'd himſelf to him upon the deſire 


Which he bad to have an interview with his maſter, 


and ſent expreſs after him the cardinal de Ia Balxe, 
and Tauneguy du Chaſtel, who was alſo.returned to 
Court, after having been diſgraced by the duke of 
Britauny. They propoſed the interview to the duke 
f Burgundy, who canſented to it. The place 2 
pointed for that purpoſe was Peronne, and the duke 
ſent the king a paſs under his on hand | 
- This is one of the greateſt Paradoxes in Lewis X1's 
myſterious conduct, that, tho he was naturally miſ- 
truſtful and ſaſpicious, yet he ſhould ſo eaſily deliver 
himſelf into the hands of a man, who, he knew, both 
hated and feared him: For it was now the third time 
that he had done ſo; but it was not long before he 
repented of this laſt ſtep. 4 
The king at his entering Peronue, received all the 
honours due to a ſovereign from his vaſſal, and having 
expreſs'd his inclinations to lodge in the caſtle, an 


C4 apart- 
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A. D. apartment was made ready for him, to which he re- 
1468. pair'd ; But an unlucky incident fell out, that 


ro- 
duced a great deal of trouble, inſomuch that the king 
reckon'd it among the greateſt dangers he had ever 
met with during his whole life. ' © 
While the duke of Burgundy was ing to en- 
ter Picardy with an of the king had ſent two pri- 
vate meſſengers to the Liegeois to perſuade them to a 


new revolt, aſſuring them of being well ſupported. 


The negotiation ſucceeded ; but the effect of it was a 
little too haſtily executed; and it was a great impru- 


| dence in the king that he did not foreſee what after- 


wards happen d, that he might have prevented, or at 


leaſt ſuſpended it. 


the duke of Bargundy 


The conference at Peronne was hardly begun, when 
received the news that the 


Liegeois had revolted, and forced the city of Ton es 
lle 


- ©”, taken their biſho with the lord Imbercourt, k 


the king, who were preſent at the taking of 7. ongres, 


mer 
of 


ſixteen canons,” and committed other great exceſſes; 
that this was done at the inſtigation of to envoys of 


and were at the head of all the cruelties exercis d b 
the Liegeois, At this news the duke of Burgundy fel 
in a paſſion, placed a guard before the gate of the 
caſtle, where the king was lodged, and was juſt upon 
the 00 of ſhutting him up in a tower, Where for- 

Charles the ſimple was confined by Herbert ear! 


ermandois, and died there. If Philip de Comines, 


his Chamberlain, who was at that time his favourite, 


had not inſpired him with ſomewhat more moderate 
thoughts, the matter might have proved fatal to the 
king; who ſome time after made his acknowledg- 
ments to Commer for his behaviour upon this oc» 


. caſion, | 


After the king had been for three days under the 
greateſt apprehenſions, they proceeded to the negntia» 


tion. The duke required a new oath of this prince to 


obſerve the treaty of Peace, and propoſed his going with 
him to the country of Liege, whither he deſign'd to 
repair immediately to puniſh the Liegeois, The king 
durſt not refuſe, but ſet forward with'him, and was 
forced to contribute with the few forces he had there 
attending him, to the ruin of his beſt friends and moſt 


faithful allies. 
Liege 


v., 


\ 
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Liege was carried by aſſault, abandon'd to pillage, A, D. 
and reduced to aſhes, excepting the churches, and ca- 1448. 
nons houſes. Aſter this expedition, the king, who 
was heartily weary of attending ſolong upon the duke 
of Burgundy, took leave of him. He was guarded to c 
the frontier by Philip de Crevecœur lord of Cordes, 2 
took the road for iegne. He order'd the treaty chart. T. 4. 
of Peronne to be regiſtred in parliament; and it was 
ſoon after publiſhed at Paris, and confirmed anew at 4, p. 1469. 
Amboiſe on the 24th of March. 5 
The king, after his return, affected to 4 a moſt Comĩines, 
exact obſerver of the treaty of Peronne: But cloſely l = © 25+ 
urſued his deſign of drawing off prince Charles, his 
rother, from the duke of Bargazay's intereſt, and of 

over-reaching him in the affair of his appennage. He 

ſent his agents into — upon this meſſage, with 

a propoſal of the duchy of Gxyenne and the govern- 

ment of Rochelle, inſtead of Champagne and Brie, 

which had been adjudged to him by the arbitration of 

the conneſtable and the duke of Calabria, as had been 


agreed ou: | 
The duke of Burgundy — exhorted prince 
Charles by letter not to accept of this change. Hig 


chief reaſon was, becauſe Champagne being in the 
neighbourhood of Burgundy, the prince wou'd always 
have a ſure retreat r at hand, in caſe of any broils 
between him and the king: Which wou'd certainly 
happen from time to time, unleſs he wou'd ſubmit to 
be an abſolute ſlave. to the court. 

The duke of Burgundy was not the only perſon 
that gave him this advice: Ihoſe whom the king be- 
lieved to be the moſt devoted to his perſon, did the 
ſame. The ſpirit of treachery and deceit had ſeized 
the court of Lewis Xl. to ſuch a degree, that the art 
of deceiving ſeemed to be the only thing they endea- 
vour'd to excel in: The prince's conduct in this re- 
ſpe& was an ill example for his courtiers and mini- 

ers. The cardinal de la Balue, whom the king had 
taken from the dunghill, to raiſe him to the higheſt 
rank in church and ſtate, was the man that betrayed 1 
him in the affair before us. He apprehended that his | 
aeal and ſervices would be diſregarded, when the royal 
family and the kingdom were at e, and the king 
had leſs nced of his miniſters; Which wou'd be the 


neceſſary 
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| A. D. neceſſary conſequence. of a reconciliation between the 
1469. king and his brother: Whereas if the prince inſiſted 
upon having Champagne for his appennage, there was 
no fear of matters coming to ſuch a ſituation, or how- 
ever of their continuing long in it. This made the 
cardinal be fo inſtant and preſſing with him by private 

ers. | | 
William d Haraucourt, — 5 of Verdun, who had 
2 great influence over the mind of rince Charles, act- 
in concert with the cardinal. I his biſhop was diſ- 
| gates at the king, becauſe, when he had given him 
hopes of a cardinal's cap, he took no farther thought 
ever dl ond the he wee intenorpeed. The king i 
ons tur Phil- dinal an iſnop were inter | e king diſ 
min.. covered the whole myſtery, and order'd thin. both 
into cuſtody. The cardinal he ſent priſoner to Mon- 
bazon, and the biſhop to the Baſtille. The firſt was con- 
fined for eleven years, and the other for fifteen. The 
controverſy between the king and the pope, about the 
form of proceeding to be obſerved in this affair, was 
the reaſon why the cardinal was not brought to his 
Tom, and the cauſe of his continuing 10 long in 
priton. | 


The king thus delivered from his unfaithful mini- 
ſter, gain'd over Odet d Aidie, Baſtard 4 Armagnac 
Lord de Eſeus, whom he afterwards made count 
Comines, Commges. He was the perſon that was at that time 
loc. cit. moſt in favour and truſt with prince Charles, and who 
at length prevail'd upon him to chuſe the duchy of 
Guyeune inſtead of Champagne. The treaty being con- 
cluded, Charles came to meet the king at Montili near 
Tours, The Te Deum was ſung in praiſe to God for 
a peace and reconciliation ſo long wiſh'd for, and 
which the duke of Burgundy was extremely un- 


eaſy at. . 

The king found himſelf already far advanced in the 
deſign he had formed of diſuniting all the princes and 
lords concerned in the league for the publick good: 

Ude had gow nothing more to do, but to ſeparate 
Francis Il. duke of * from the duke of Bar- 
andy. This prince had a renounced that alli- 
ance by the treaty of Ancems; after the affair at 

Peronne, it had again renewed. The king was 


F 


very 


e 
| 
8 
- 
e 
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very doubtful of him; but to found his intentions, he 4. P. 
made uſe of the following ſtratagem. 1469. 

On the firſt of Aaguſt he had inſtituted the order of kw 
knighthood of F. Michael, at the beginning ot the Charte de 
year 1470. He ſent the collar of this order in great ergneg de 
ceremony to the duke of Britaum, who was very s. Michael, 
much confounded at the honour, but aſſured him of dans les me- 
his gratitude and great acknowledgments for it: But gan 
when he had conſidered the matter, deſired him to vol. cons 
give him leave not to accept of it, becauſe, as he ſaid, 8445. 

2 eral ſtatutes of the onde * — — 
ignity, prerogative, and rights. It was pretended that 1 p. 170. 
by hal Sroeds recetred theenker of theolian Bide 
from the duke of Burgundy; who himſelf appeared 
ſoon after at Ghent with the order of the Garter and 

the red croſs of England. 

The king, who was greatly diſſatisfied with theduke 
of Britauny, was yet well pleaſed that he had diſco- 
vered the duke's diſpoſition towards him. He gueſſed 
by the conduct of the two dukes, that there might be 
A ſecret league between them and the king of England, 
and took proper meaſures to prevent the conſequences 
of it, in caſe of their giving him time to proſecute 
them ; Which, however, did not hinder him from 
making uſe of the interval of this ſeeming peace to 
puniſh a rebel, to whom this juſtice had for a conſi- 
derable time been due from him, 

This rebel was John count of Armaguac. He was 
one of the moſt forward to take up arms in the 
for the publick good, had been reconciled with the 
king by the treaty of Riom in Auvergne; but notwith- 
ſtanding his oath, had ſoon after rejoin'd the army of 
the princes before Paris. The treaties of Conflans and 
S. Maur ſhelter'd him from the puniſhment due to this 
ſecond inſtance of infidelity ; and he was permitted to 
live without any moleſtation in his earldom of Ar- 


magnac, till about an. 1469. The king being inform'd 
u 


that he was ſtill intriguing with the duke of Bargun- 
dy, ſent Chabanes with an army againſt him. The 
ant being ſurprized, fled and abandoned his States, 
which were ſeized and ſurrendred up into the hands cu 


of the king. He was afterwards condemned to death /«ndoinift. | 


by a decree of Parliament ; but he bad taken care to 
ſecure his perſon at Fonterabia. 1 


28 
AJ. D. 
1470. 
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In the mean time the affairs of England took a very 
favourable turn with regard to the king, and for ſome 
time deliver'd him from the ths four he was un- 
der upon the union of Edward the uſurper of the 
kingdom of Exgland, with the duke of Burgundy, to 


whom he had given his ſiſter in marriage. 


; Edward, the head of the houſe of Tork, kept Heu- 
7 VL the head of the houſe of Laucaſter, cloſe 7 — 
oner in the Tower of London. He was obliged to 
Richard carl of Warwick for the crown; and while 


he preſerved him in his intereſt, he had ſcarce an ene- 


my to fear: But he grew jealous of the great power 
of this lord, who being aware of his ſuſpicions, re- 


ſented the matter and contrived his ruin. 


and went to Calais, of w 


He made a private 2 * with the king of France, 
ich he was governor, under 


om of ſome affairs'calling him thither ; havin 


Viegl 6.24. 


eft orders for the perſons concern'd in the conſpi- 
racy, to begin the revolt. The duke of Clarence, E4 
ward's brother, was in the plot; the revolt began in 
Yorkſhire ; Warwick immediately repaſſed the Seas, 
put himſelf at the head af the deſerters, went to meet 
the carl of Pembroke, who was come againſt him with 
an army, defeated him, ſurprized Edward himſelf, 
who followed Pembroke with another body, beat him, 
took him priſoner, and ſent him to the caſtle of Mia- 

It was not fit that a priſoner of this importance 
ſhou'd be committed to the cuſtody of any perſons, 
but ſuch whoſe 2 cou'd be well depended upon. 
Warwick, thought he had done this, but he was de- 
ceived. Eduard bribed his keepers, and made his 
eſcape. As ſoon as he was at liberty, he preſently 


got together the remainders of his party, and made a 


new army, which he led directly to London, where he 
. was received, After this he took the field again, fell 


upon Warwick's army before he came to join them, 
cut them in pieces, and forced the carl and the duke 
of Clarence to fly beyond ſea for ſecurity. 
France was a ready Aſylum for them, where t 
were honourably received. At that time the duke of 
Burgundy, upon the preſſing inſtances of Edward, 
I'd off the mask, and difcover'd the ſtri& alliance 
e had enter d into with this prince. He wrote not to 


the 


7 
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treaty of Peroune, (which was a very difficult point 
to prove ;) and ended his letter with threatning them, 
that if Warwick did not depart the kingdom immedi- 
_ he would come himſelf and fetch him out. But 
the king laugh'd at this rodomontade. 
| Notwithſtanding Edward's victory, the earl of M ar- 
 wick's party had ſtill kept their ground; and ſent him 
word, that if he made haſte, he wou'd no ſooner ap- 
in England, than there would be a general revolt. 


e ſet ſail with a fleet he had brought from England 
into France, and to which the king had join'd ſome cia 
veſlels, under the command of the baſtard of Bonr-iiandiin 


bon, admiral of France, and alſo ſome French forces, 
The earl of Warwick landed at Dartmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and in a few days found himſelf at.the head of 
60000- men. Edward's army began to deſert in great 
bodies, and this prince ſeeing himſelf upon the point 
of being entirely forſaken, was obliged to retire, took 
ſhip, and fled to the duke of Burgundy in Flanders. . 
Warwick ſeeing himſelf maſter of the field, march'd 
directly to London, which open'd its gates to him. He 


- 


que 


ſent for the keys of the Tower, ſer Henry VI. at liber- Polydor 


ty, who had been impriſon'd for ſix years, and made 
t 


e 9 acknowledge him a ſecond time for their 
king. 


of alliance between Henry VI. king of England, and 
the king of France. 


We don't meet with ſuch frequent and ſudden re- 


volutions as theſe, any where but in Eng/and. Ed- 
ard reigns for the ſpace of five or ſix months, after- 
wards is taken priſoner, then ſet at liberty and reſtored 
to the crown, and at length dethroned, forced to fly, 
and be a refugee at a foreign court. 
This was a terrible ſtroke for the duke of Burgun- 
dy; and the more ſo, becauſe the duke of Britanny had 
but a little before, by the interpoſition of the duke of 
Bourbon, and the count of Beaujeu, made a new re- 
nunciation of his alliance, and reconciled himſelf to 
the King. The duke of Guyenne alſo being reclaim'd 
by the king his brother, had contributed to this ac- 
commo- 


he effects of the Burgundians were ſeized in Chronique 
the ports; and ſome time after they publiſhed a treaty 94-47; 


29 
the king, but the patliament of Paris, to complain of A. DO. 
their harbouring his mortal enemy, the earl of War- 1470, | 
wick, pretending that it was a plain infraction of the wy | 


1 
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A. D. commodation. Thus the king brought about what 
1470. he had long wiſt'd for, to have no other difficulty to 
wy __ but in regard to the duke of Bargundy 
: \ . „ 
Comines. The manner in which the king had been treated at 
L 3- c. 1» Peronne, lay always heavy at his 75 and he was 
reſolved ſooner or later to revenge it: But he was ve- 
3 to engage himſelf in a new war, and 
thought it his beſt way to temporize, and wait till the 
duke of Bargundy's own ſubjects, and eſpecially the 
Flemmings, who were always untoward, and at beſt 
diſcontented with him; and who ſeem d throughly 
diſpoſed for a revolt, ſhould raiſe a diſturbance to em- 
barraſs his affairs. The taxes he laid upon them, the 
levying and marching of Forces, the interruption of 
commerce, evils owing to the reſtteſs diſpoſition of 
this prince, cou'd hardly fail of producing this effect 
in time. The king had already a correſpondence in 
two or three other principal towns of Picardy, and he 
was in hopes of having the ſame in ſome towns of the 
, Low-Countries, Upon this account he was reſolved 
not to be in haſte; but ſome of his council, havin 
particular views, very different from thoſe of their 
| 8 thought of nothing but perſuading him to this 
ar 


The conneſtable of S. Pol had all the motives of 
inclination and intereſt to engage him this way: Both 
his revenues and authority being much more conſide- 
rable in war than in peace. This teaſon was common 
to him, with ſeveral other princes and lords; who be- 

ſides, foreſaw that peace wou'd make the king more 
independent of them ; and they knew his temper and 
—_— 2 ſuch, _—_ 1 only of 
epreſſing an rieving them, of diſputing their 
rights — — — of — 8 dimi- 
niſh their power in their appennages and govern- 
ments. | 

The duke of Cuyenne, who was formerly attach'd 
to the duke of Bargandy, was the mot preſſing for 
the war. He had a very particular reafon for it, known 
only to the conneſtable, the dukes of Britanny and 
Bourbon, and a few others that governed him. 

The duke of _— had but one daughter to in- 
herit his great poſſeſſions, who had been 9 — 
9 f mand 
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manded by ſeveral princes. The duke received all 
the different propoſals that were made him upon that 
affair, without rejecting any offer, anq, at the ſame 
time, without entring into any engagement about it, 
in 922 of keeping all theſe competitors in his in- 
tereſt, 
The duke of Cayenne, by advice of the princes 
above-named, ſent privately to demand her of the 
duke of Bargundy. Theſe princes had alſo a view to 
their own particular intereſts in this matter which 
was to embaraſs the _ affairs, by re-uniting the 
duke of Guyenne with the duke of Bargundy in ſo 
ſtrict a tye as this, and raiſing him to ſuch a pitch of 
power, as might render him formidable, and them- 
ſelves neceſſary for the ſapport of the ſtate and fo- 
vereign, who wou'd be obliged more than ever to 
_ terms with them. 

he duke of Bargnndy, far from rejecting the duke 
of Guyenne's demand, gave it a very favourable re- 
ception, but cond never be — to reſolve upon 
the execution of it; and pretended ſo many excuſes 
for delay, that the princes and the conneſtable reſoly'd 
to force him to it, to unite in one body againſt him, 
to perſwade the king to make war upon him, and to 
preſs him ſo vigorouſly as to oblige him to cringe to 
them. When they had reduced him to this, they de- 
fign'd to make him buy, at the price of this marriage, 


their reconciliation with them, and the advantage of 


having them in his intereſt againſt the king, whom they 
were reſolv'd to abandon, in caſe he ſhou'd refuſe to 
agree to the duke of Gayenne's marriage, 

This was the true and immediate cauſe of this 
war, and the ſnare they, at the ſame time, laid for 
the king who was not aware of it, till he was in 
the midſt of it, but look'd upon all his council as 
zealous for his glory, and the grandeur of his govern- 
ment, while they were endeayouring to ruin his au- 
thority and power, - 

The war then was at laſt reſolved upon, and de- 
creed by the ſtates which the king aſſembled at Tourt, 
and a declaration of hoſtility was ſent to the duke of 


Burgundy. It began with the duke's loſing S. Quen- Crmiqu 
tin, — Roye, and Mondidier, where he * had“ ent. 


ſome correſpondents, which were taken without any 
8 trouble. 


f 


Ir 
A. D. 


| 1470- 


Comines 
loc. Cit» 


As D. 1471, 
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A. D. trouble. Philip de Crevecœur, lord of Cordes, one 
1471, Of the duke of Bargandy's 2 ſaved Abbeville, 


when it was juſt going 


me way. ol 
'Till then the duke of Burgundy had aſcribed the 


Comines | Cauſe of the war to the king's animoſity, and his re- 
loc. cit, 


ſentment at what paſled at Peronne: But hediſcover'd, 


the deſign, by the manner in which the dukes of Bri- 


tanny and Guyenne talk'd or wrote to him upon the 
— He received a note from the duke of Cu- 
eune, Which contain d only theſe words without any 
name, Take care to content your ſubjetts, and dont 
trouble ee for you ſhall find friends, The con- 
neſtable ſpoke more plainly, to a man whom the duke 


of Bargundy had ſent privately to him; and told him 


that the duke had but one way to lay this ſtorm, viz. 
by keeping his word with the duke of Guyenne. The 
duke of Britanny ſent him the ſame meſſage ſoon af- 
ter, but in harſher 'terms, mix'd with reproach and 
menaces. Thus the conneſtable, and theſe two prin- 
ces, play'd upon the king, who, without knowing 
it, was the inſtrument of their paſſion againſt his own 
Intereſts, , | abs oy 

The duke of Burgundy following his impetuous 
humour, reſolved to hazard every thing rather than 
be forced to the marriage of his daughter, He en- 
ter'd the field in the middle of winter, advanced as 
far as the Simme, and made himſelf maſter of the 
paſs, by forcing the caſtle of Pegaigns ; and after 
this expedition, which he made for no. other reaſon, 
but to ſhew that he was not only in a condition to de- 
fend himſelf, but alſo to act upon the offenſive, he 
ſent to demand e of the king, and wrote him a 
ſhort, but yery humble letter, which he concluded 
with telling him, that if he bad been well informed 
of all that had paſſed, he wou'd not have declared 
war againſt him. | ; 

He explain'd himſelf no farther upon particulars : 
But whether the king had from other hands received 


ſiome account of the conneſtable's intrigues, or that 


theſe words gave him ſome ſuſpicion, he made him 
very civil anſwer, and acquainted him that he wou' 
readily grant him peace, provided he wo6u'd forbcar 
to excite diſturbances in his kingdom. So they came 
to a truce, which was concluded at Abbeville for one 
7 


. 


* 
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year, to the great di intment of the conneſtable, 4. 0 
who ſaw all his projects by that means prove abor- 1471. 
tive. However, he began anew to treat under-hand 
With the duke, about the-marriage of the duke of 
Guyenne with Mary of Burgundy, the re- union of 
the princes _ the king, and the reſtitution of 
S. Quwntin, Which he had ſeized, and which it was 
wholly in his power to deliver at what time, and 
to whom he ſhould think proper. 3024 gig 

In the mean time, the face of affairs in England | 
was once more changed. Edward brought his bro- 'Y 
ther, the duke of Clarence, over to his intereſt again, | 
and returning: to Eugland with ſome forces, infuſed 
new - life into his party, defeated the earl of Mar- 
wick in one battle, and gain'd another againſt the ar» Comines. 
. of — of Anjou, queen of England ; inl- 3. ch · 5 
which her ſon the prince of Wales was killed, at 
eighteen. years of age. Edward had already made 
himſelf maſter of. London, where king Henry VI. 
was: deſerted by bis adherents, ſeized and impriſon'd 
a third time, and ſome-time after maſſacred by order 
of Edward.. The queen alſo was taken in the laſt 
battle, but ranſo herſelf by making a ceſſion of 
all demands ſhe had upon England in virtue of her 1 
marriage contract, and return'd to Fauce, where ſhe - 
ended her days. Edward ſecured his throne at the 
expence of the life of ſeveral lords, and his own 
brother the duke of Clarence. He maintain d him- ' 
ſelf in it by theſe violent methods, and ſtopp'd (to the 
time of his death at leaſt) a civil war which had laſted _ 
twenty years, in which a multitude of ſouls periſhed 
in eight or ten battles, with moſt of the princes of 
„ al houſes of York and Lancaſter, whoſe mu- 
tua 


ook and the competition between them, 
tall 
1 


e miſeries upon England. 

king was greatly concern'd at this revolution, 

c for fear that Edward, who had been dethroned by 

| his means, and reſtored by the duke of Bargandy's 
aſſiſtance, ſhou'd join with the duke to make War up- 

| on France. The marriage negotiation between the 

duke of oy vc and Mary of Burgundy, ſeemed 


now pretty ard; and the dyke thought it ſo near, 
that he ſent the biſhop of Montauban to Rome, to pro 
vo. II. D eure 
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AJ. D. cure a diſpenſation upon account of co 7 

1471, The king made a new effort upon the duke, to whom 
ue ſent the ſieur du Boxchage to make a freſh r 
Inſtructioos ſentation to him of the inconveniences of his allianc 


donnees par with the duke of Burgandy. 


| „ * 
ſieur de Bou- By good fortune the king of Euglaud himſelf ve- 
chage, aux hemently oppoſed: this age, and his embaſſadors 
01090464, Were, inſtant with the duke £ Burgundy, to diſſuade 
vol. corte him from it. The reaſon of which was this: The 
8447. vol. king of Fraxce having but one ſon in the cradle, the 
cot. 5449- duke of Gxyenne might come to the crown, in Which 

caſe the kingdom wou'd be augmented with the large 
territories of the duke of Burgundy, and he wou'd 
row to ſuch a pitch of power, as to cruſh Lag land. 
pon this conſideration Edward was more diſpoſed 
to unite with France, than enter into alliance with 
the duke of Burgundy provided the king wou'd pro- 
miſe him not to con to the duke of | Gayerne's 
N 
| This gran r by. an unexpected 
dent. The duke of Gayenne. died at Bourdeaux' on 
A. P. 1472. the twelfth of May. There appeared in his ſickneſs 
feveral ſymptoms, as if he been poiſon'd, which 
was made publick with all the circumſtances attend- 
ing it, and raiſed a ſuſpicion not vecy favourable to 
the king's reputation. 26 15:06 nbd 
Be chat as it will, a little before his death the king 
coucluded a peace with the duke of Burg at 


| Comines Crotoy, which Comiues calls a final peace, and which 


dom. 1, duke of Bargundy, Amiens, and 6. 25 and in 
pr 


L > c. 9. indeed 2 pwr gd ys 7 if 2 904 by 
yeue s deat not prevented its being ratified by 
ths king. By this treaty the duke of Burgundy was 

. wholly to abandon the dukes of Gxyenne and Britan- 

Colleftion wy, and to ſwear never to concern — any more 

de Tra? in their affairs. As to the king, he was to reſtore the 


par Leon. 


like manner to abandon the conn to him, again(t 
whom the duke was very much pro upon ac- 
count of the war which he had cauſed the king to de- 
clare againſt him in order to force him to marry his 
daughter to the duke of Guyexwe. The king, by ano- 
ther article, gave up the protection of the count de 
Nevers.. This count was a prince of the houſe.of 
Har gundy, who had long ſince put himfelf undet the 

| | protection 


e 
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protection of the king, and pretended to ſvyeral places f. D- 
in the poſſeſſion of — branch of Bargundy, that was 1472. 

When the treaty was to be ratified, the king, Wb 
had received an account of the dulce of Gahennes 
lying dangerouſly ill, made ſeveral excuſes to put it 
off; and upon the news of his death, refuſed to ſign 
it. If there was any excuſe for the king's honour in 


this refuſal, it was his ſuſpicion of the duke of Bar- 


gundy's ſincerity in the treaty itſelf : For he knew _. 
the duke had ſent the duke of Britanny word, to be 
no ways concern'd at this treaty, but to aſſure him- 
ſelf that he ſhould always have his intereſts, and thoſe 


of the dulce of Gryerne at heart; that his compliance 


im this matter, was only to recover Amiens and S. 
iuntin out ot the king's hands; that he thought he 

had done nothing to the prejudice of his own honour, 

in deceiving lis deceiver ; and look'd upon himſelt 

as no more obliged to obſerve this laſt treaty, than 

the king» th himſelf concern'd to obſerve thoſe | 
of C and Perowne. Upon this footing ſtood Inſtruftions 
theſe rwo priuoes with regard to one another. Their © Top 4 
agents exactly executed the king's orders to the fieurs zouchage & 
— and de Sollicrs, upon ee of — 8 — 
treaty,” {ff impoſe” upon you, impoſe upon d 2 
. cauſe of 2 Marz diitzulb Tod — 


trickings, they could no more treat ſreurely with each cot. d. $449, 


other, nor upon the moſt ſoternn oaths : But 

the duke of urgundy was bubbled by them. | 

¶ In truth he exercis d the greateſt cruelties of war in 

Pitardy and 9 of revenge, while th® * 

king was taken up in the affairs of Gayenne, after 

the death of the duke his brother: But he ſbon loſt 

the conqueſts he had gain'd there, and at h the 

duke of Britauny broke off from him. The. ing by 

bribery - gain'd the lord de Leſcun, who abſolutely 

governed this duke; and by his means'/perfwaded him 

to renounce his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, Comines; 

and reconcile himſelf to him. TSA" | 
Ar the ſame time the king made another conqueſt 

to the great diſndvantage of the duke of 7. 

- drawing over to his intereſt the lord Philip de 
miner, the' beft head of the duke's council, Co- . . ch 18. 

mines, Who himſelf informs us of this-change,has-not ** ©* ts 


D 2 thought 
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A; D. thought fit to give us the reaſons of it. The He. 
1472. mib hiſtorians are very angry with him, and offer ſe-' 
WA, eral reaſons for his doing it, which appear to be all 
Regiſires du very frivolous: Soon after his arrival. in France, the 
an. king gave him the — of Talmont, Aulonue, 
147%, Me- Curzon, Chatean-Gontier, la Cbaume; and in the 
morial de la deed of gift he mentions; among other motives, his 
32 obligation to this lord, for contributing to his eſcape 
4 * out of the duke of Bargandy's hands, after he had 
fol. 150. & pawn'd himſelf at Peronne. 1 1 4 dts 
261. vero. Notwithſtanding the animoſity between the two 
princes, a truce was concluded in the beginning of 
winter. The conneſtable of &. Pol, in all appearance, 
was not much conſulted upon theſe accommodations, 
which were ſo oppoſite to his views: But he had at 
laſt a greater part in them than he expected. The 
two princes were equally enraged * him. The 
king had diſcover d from the duke of Burgundy him- 
ſelf what promiſes the conneſtable had made him of 
declaring with the dukes of Britanny and Guyenne in 
50 his favour, upon condition of his marrying his daugh- 
A, 0.147% ter to this prince. This treachery exaſperated the 
king to exceſs, and from that time he reſolved upon 
his deſtruction. I have already obſerved, that the 
duke of Burgundy had taken the ſame reſolution up- 
on his loſing Amiens and S. Qumrin, of which the 
conneſtable was the cauſe, and for his endeavours to 
force him to the marriage of his daughter with the 
duke of Guyennc. 1 9 2 8 
Theſe two princes conſpiring together to ruin the 
conneſtable, he was loſt without a remedy; but their 
mutual miſtruſt of each other, prevented their cominy 
to any concluſion, the one fearing leaſt the other 
ſhould reconcile himſelf at his expence with the con- 
neſtable, who poſleſs'd ſeveral fortreſſes upon the 
frontiers. of both kingdoms in Artois and Picaray, 
which it was in his power to deliver up to either of 
them that ſhou'd receive him to fayour, and break 

with the other, 


. 


- However, they agreed to a reſolution upon the mat- 
ter, and under pretence of treating of { prolonga- 
tion of the truce, ſent deputies to Bowes by Namur, 
to decide the affair; where it was decreed, that the 
two princes ſhould, by ſound- of trumpet, pes 
. | the 


4 9. 1474+ 


— 
* 
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the eonneſtable an enemy to them both, guilty of trea- A. D. 


* 
22 


| ſon and rebellion; and that whoever ſhou'd firſt take 1474. 
him, ſhou'd put him to death within the ſpace of eight 
1 hours. Upon this condition the king obliged nimtelf 
2 to reſtore S. Quintin to the duke of Burgunay. 
.n * While the conferences were holding upon this oc- 
: caſion, the ſecret was betrayed; but it is not known 
1 by whom. The conneftable was informed of what 
paſſed, and tho? he was terrify'd with the thoughts of 
5 the imminent danger he was in, he did not loſe his 
c eſence of mind, bat acted with contrivance. As 
1 . e was perfectly well acquainted with the ſuſpicious 
a diſpoſition of the king, he wrote him word, 7 hat he 
5 had received very preſſing ſollicitations from the duke 
of Burgundy to Join him againſt France. This was 
1 the very thing the king apprehended; and be made 
& no queſtion, but the duke of Bargundy had diſcovered 
1 to the conneſtable the plot that was laid for him, and 
by made uſe of this ſtratagem to debauch and draw him 
— off from his intereſt. 
hy In purſuance of this perſuaſion, he diſpatch'd a cou- 
_ rier to his agents at Byvines, with orders to fufpend 
- the affair. It was already concluded, ang both fides 
had ligne, and delivered the inſtruments. But not- 
* withftanding this, the league was put off to May the weyer, 
* following year. 
| The conneſtable applauded himſelf greatly for having 
25 trapped the king; but was however very uneaſy at the 
5 apprehenſions of what might happen afterwards: For 
r he was perſuaded of the duke of Burgundy's irrecon- 
K cileable hatred to him, and had but little hopes of fa: 
wy your from the king. He wrote againto him, Conjuring 
wh him mot to condemn him nuheard, but confiderin 
= what had paſſed at Bovines, he told them, he con d 
5 not appear before him ' without firſh receiving ſecu- 
? A | 
oo Wes ſarprizing ta conſider what condeſcenſion the 
| king uſed upon this occaſion, who my 7 to meet 
him at the fide of a ſmall river between La Fere and 
of Noyon, to hear what the conneſtabte had to ſay in de- 
2 ſetice of himſelf, and came at the time appointed. 
— The eonneſtable had cauſed a rail to be made in the 
wt place where the conference was to be held; and over 
— this rail the king and he were to converſe, The dif- 


D ; courle 
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3 Ne not laſt long. The king promiſed 
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8 


orget all that had paſſed, and the conneſtable returned 

to S. Quintin, proud of having treated with his ſove- 

ſt, as with an equal; but leaving all the 
C 


reign 4 


world to exclaim againſt ſuch an audacious conduct. 


Indeed, it is difhcult to ſay which is moſt to be con- 
demned, the inſolence of the ſubject, or the weakneſs 
of the prince; in which, however, ſeveral people 
found a myſtery, It was openly deelaimed : 
publick jeſts were made upon the rail: [Theſe mur- 
murs and banters made the king reflect upon the ſtep 
he had taken, and ſerved to incenſe him more than 
ever againſt the conneſtable. The affair produced ſome 
remarkable conſequences ; but before I mention them, 
the order of time obliges me to touch upon two other 

ints. 

The firſt is, the duke of Alencon's treaſon. The 
king received Information of a, treat Which this 
Prince had made with the duke of 1 0 and 
had him arreſted. He was beſides convicted of catry- 
ing on an intrigue with the Exglißb, and of ſeveral 

er Crimes. Upon which he was condemu'd to 
death ; but the king granted him his life, and confined 
him to a priſon, where he died Aun. 1476, unlamented, 
having, for all the good qualities of valour and ability 
in war, a great number of 2 ones, ſuch as im- 
ce, treachery, ingratitude, and an irreclaimable 
lination to rebellion againſt his ſovereigns. 

The other point was, the revolt of Row/illon : The 
king was obliged to ſend an 2 thither, becauſe the 
rebels were ſupported by Fob» II. king of Arragos. 
The lord of Las held out a long time in the caſtle of 
Perpignan, expecting ſuccoursfromthe cardinal d' Alb; 
and John d Aillon, lord du Lude, They ſupply'd the 
caſtle with proviſions. But afterwards a truce was 
made, and at length they laid ſiege to Perpignan, This 
ſiege laſted eight months, and the inhabitants were 
forced to have ecourſe to the king's clemency, They 
were ſurprized at the een with which he Lines 
them their requeſt of pardon. and at the mildneſs 
with which he treated them; But he propoſed by this 
means to win upon their affections ; and; beſides, he 
had very ſtrong reaſons to finiſh this affair with all 
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the Kingdom of Burgundy. For t 
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The duke of Bargundy, and the king of England, A. D. 
made 4 Aten hee gd offenſive league agdinit 1474. 
rance. The duke of Britanny went into their mea- Ny. 
„ king got notic@ of it by ſome letters Comint, 
which he bought for à large ſum of money of one of. 


the king of England's ſecretaries. 


4 


This prince, and the duke of Rargunay, raifed each 
of them a great army under difterent pretences, and x 
the king wou'd have had a terrible affair upon his 
hands, if the duke had not made a miſtake : But his 
exceſſive ambition put him upon too great defigns, and 
made him too precipirate-in the execution of them. 
He had ſacteeded Arnold duke of Gaeldres, by which 
means he came to the poſſeſſion of not only this 
dutchy, but alſo the earldom of Zuiphen, all the towns Meyer, l. 17. 
ſituate upon the //el, and ſome others. Upon this, 
he thought of executing adeſign he had long projected 
of erecting his ſtates into a ingdom, by the title of 
is purpoſe he enter'd 
imo a negotiation with the emperor Frederick of Auſ- 
tria: But the matter came to nothing, | 
As the increaſe of power only whets the defire of 
making farther advances, he form'd another project at 
the ſame time, more 22 than the former, 
viz. to make himſelf m of all the towns of the 
Rhine from the mouth of that river, as far as Nome- 
guen, to form a communication between his ſtates and Comines, 
the _— of pen _ * cy way mort - loc- cit. 
e from Sigiſmond of Auſtria, that is to ſay, to ex- 
— his conqueſts, on that ſide, as far as Ball T his 


_ deſign muſt needs meet with great obſtacles, not only 


on the part of the king of France, but alſo from the 
—_ and the —— of Ger ; but without re- 
arding the conſequences of ſo raſh an enterprize, he 
—.— of an occaſion that offer'd to carry the war 
thither — 
| Robert, ſon of Lewss duke of Bavaria, had been comines, 


_ choſen archbiſhop of Colagne, and confirmed by the loc: cit. 


and received the inveſtiture from the emperor ; 

But being ſoon after at variance With the chapter and 
the city, both revolted againſt him, and placed at 

their head an, brother of the landgrave of Heſſe, 

canon of Cologne, giving him hopes of the arch- 


biſhoprick. f 
| D 4 Robert 


— 
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A. D. Robert of Bavaria had recourſe to the duke of Bar- 


1474- 


# Wo 
* 
4 


) reſolved accordi 


andy, who went to beſiege Hermb» in Nuis, firm 
05 to his deſign to keep the place, 
when he had taken it, and afterwards to make himſelf 


maſter of Cologne, He'perſuaded the king of Eugland, 


that the ſiege of Nuit wou'd be ſoon over, and pro- 
miſed him, that as ſoon as he had compaſſed it, ge 
wou'd enter France with his army. „ mn ur 

Whether his ſentiments concerning the continuance 
of the ſiege of Nuit were agreeable'to his declarations 
to the king of Exgland, ot not, he nr pro- 
4 of the truce to the king of France. Several 
of the king's council were for rejecting his propoſal, 
becauſe of the juſt ſuſpicions they of the duke's 
league with the king of Eng lana, and inſiſted upon the 
neceſſity of getting the ſtart of him, by ſeiſing the towns 
of Picardy, while he was taken up in the ſiege of 
Nuts, e king and the reſt were of a different opi- 
nion, and thought it proper to let him alone to en- 
: e With the Germans; that in ſuch a war he. wou'd 
ole men and money in abundance; and if he ſnoud 
be beaten, he wou'd be a cheap and — for 
France; but if he got the better, he was not of a diſpo- 
ſition to be content to ſtop there, but wou'd be for 
puſhing his point ſtil! farther, and by that means draw 
all Germany upon his back. This opinion was fol- 
lowed, and the truce 7 og | e, Dvat 
As the = imagined, ſo it came to paſs. At the 
news of the ſiege of Nis, the emperor, and moſt of 
the German princes took the alarm. The king did not 
fail to ſtir up the ſparks under hand : He treated with 
them, and promiſed, That as ſoon as the-erperor's 
army ſhou'd approach Nuit, he wou'd fend his own 
thither, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men. He broke 
his word with them; but did the matter as effectually 


and advantageouſly another way. | 


He cauſed a league of fix years to be concluded be- 


_ tween the Si, and the towns of the Rhine. The 


Auſlria, to redeem the-earldom of Fererze, which he 
had mortgaged to the duke of Bargandy fora hundred 
thouſand Florins. The matter was executed, and the 
— 4 without Waiting for the duke of Burgundy's 
anſwer, drove his ſoldiers out of the earldom; and to 

1 revenge 


Hef by his means, perſuaded Sigiſmond, duke of 


— 
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revenge ſome inſults they had received from the Bur- A. D. 
gundians, enter d Burgundy, and made great ravage 1474. 
there. * * = | 


The young duke of - Lorrain Rene, ſon of Ferri, 80 
count of Vaudemont, and grandſon of Rexe, king of 
Sicily, who had reſign'd the duchy of Lorraiz to him, 
ſent a declaration of war to the duke of Bargunay, ; 
committed havock in Luxemburgh, and took ſome 
towns: there. Ae CY N m 093 

He muſt have had as much reſolution, at leaſt as 
much obſtinacy and raſhneſs as the duke of Burgundy 
not to give over his enterprize. 'T he ſiege of Nui: had 
laſted one year, and he himſelf was, in a manner, be- 
ſieged in his camp by the German army, which. was 
much ſuperiour to him in number. 16 

But neither his own —— danger, nor the reaſon 
he had to be afraid of the king of France, nor the king 
of Exgland's ſollicitations, whoſe great attempts both 
by ſea and land wou'd come to nought, if he went on, 
were able to move him; and he ſent him no other an- 
ſwer, but that he was engaged in honour to finiſh his 
undertaking, and he was reſolved to periſh. in it, rather 
than loſe his reputation. | a 
In the mean time, the truce between Frauce and 4-D. 1435. 
Burgun _ aſſured, the king took the field with | 
all _ ſeized Roye, Mondidier and Corbi, and ra- Comines, 
vaged the earldom of Poitbiex and Artois up to the 29% N. 
very gates of Arras battle was, fought there, in . 
which the Burgundiaweredefeated, and ſeveral lords Pe fi dtres du 
and gentlemen taken The Bargundians were beaten de — 
a ſecond time at Chatear-Chinon, by Bernard daupiin 
of Auvergne. et | 


. 


While theſe things were tranſacting, the king en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf to the empetor, for nut 
ſending the army of twenty thouſand men, as he had 
promiſed, to Nuit, by pleading that he had done a 
much greater ſervice in raiſing the duke ſo many ene- 
mies, and making him a diverſion in Picardy. The 
—_— was by no means ſatisfied with this apology ; 
and ſeeing Nuis cloſe preſſed, he conſented to a negotia- 
tion propoſed to him by pope Sixtus the Fifth's legate. 
It was that the town ſnou'd be ſequeſter'd into 
the s. of the pope. By this means the duke of 
Burgundy, and the emperor thought to ſave their bo» 

11 nour. 


. is certain, that an enterptite of this nature 
1475. lo well 1 was much to the honour of the duke 
sf Bargandy : But all wiſe men at that time were of 
opinion, that there never was à greatet piece of folly 
within theview and proſpect of a glorious concluſſon. 
It diſcovered his ambitious deſigns, deprived him of the 
. opportunity of doing a great deal of miſchief to France, 


drew a great many enemies upon him, and particular] 
the Swiſs, by whoſe hands he peri — 
time after; fiat „ 644 
Recueil de Jt was upon occaſion of the of Nis, that the 


—_— gg king made a perpetual | with the Cantons, viz. 
again the duke of Burgundy. From that time, the 
iſs began to make a figure in Europe, and enter d 
more than ever into the ſcheme of the intereſts of 
es. 
After all, the king was not wholly eaſy and diſen- 
ed, as he knew what great — were making 
in Exgland, and that the conneſtable had renewed his 
alliance with the duke of Bargundy, upon promiſe of 
delivering up S. Quimin to him, and the other towns 
he elfed in Picardy and Artois. He was not lo 
Comines, in ſuſpenſe upon the deſigns of the king of Eogland: 
* For this prince, after the breaking up of the ſiege of 
Nuit, ſent an envoy equipp'd with the enſigns of an 
herald, who preſented the king a letter in his name, to 
demand the reſtitution of the kingdom of Fraxce ; and, 
in caſe of refuſal, to declare war. 
The king having read the letter, ſhew'd no fueprize 
the occaſion; but talk'd with the herald in a very 
courteousand condeſcending manner; and having ob- 
ſerv'd, during the conference, that this man Was a 
perſon of great truſt with his maſter, he omitted no- 
thing to gain him over to his intereſt, but making uſs 
of flattery, preſents and iſes, carried his point. 
The envoy confeſſed to him, that the king of 
had no great averſion to a peace with France; but de: 
clined ſpeaking of a negotiation, 'till his arrival at Ca- 
lais, He told him, that ſeveral Eng/;f lords:were a+ 
inſt this war, and among the reſt Stanley and Howard 
name; that they were the proper perſons to e 
this affair with the — England, and that he wou'd 
take care to make them his friends upon this oc · 


0 6 r 
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Eurd, in a ſhort time, arrived at Calair with one A. DO. 


of the molt ſplendid armics that had for a lon time rr. 
landed in France ; but found matters iu a very differen _ 


duke of B came to meet him with a handful 


of men; upon the ki hing him, ex- 
cuſed himſelf b urging, Te hl oldiers "had deen ex- 
poſed to many wes, and were {till refreſhing them- 
[elves in their ; but he greatly calm'd him by 


readi a letter of the conneſtable of C. Pol 10 him, 
in which be afſured him, that upon the news of the 
king of England's arrival, he wou'd immediately de- 
2 openly againſt the king of France, take the field, 
and deliver him up S. Quint in, and all the other places 
which belong d to to him in Picardy and Artois, © 
The king of England was perfectly cafy upon this 
promiſe, Which he wou'd have ee —_—_ little 
upon, if he had known the con le better, who 
-tho' he was very ready to revolt againſt the king, was 
not a man that cared to part with any . without a 
conſiderable advantage to be gained by it. He actually 
treated uhder-hand with the — in hopes of making 
an advantage of the danger he Was in, and was by no 
nag diſpoſed to give up S. Quinren, of which he was 
Jangaiier. 
. However, the king of E land, in confidence of 
what the duke of B urgundy had told him concerning 
the conneſtable's 2 march'd up to Peronue, 
from whence he ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
.of S. Cuintin : But they refuſed to receive him there. 
The king of England was exaſperated at this affront. 
The duke of Burgandy might ſay what he wou'd upon 
the conneſtable's conduc, who, no doubt, had power- 
ful reaſons not to declare ſo openly as yet; Edward 
regarded none of his: pretences, and the duke left 
— in great diſcontent, to nne together his 
ess. 
The king of Fraxce cou'd not have. wiſh'd 1 a Comives 
more happy conjuncture for the compaſſing his de 3gns, 
and he made ute of it accordingly. — ſubtte 
meſſenger named Menichon, to he two Eugliſb lords 
whom the herald had deſcribed to him, Sauley and 
Howard. Theſe lords obtain d an audience of the king 
of England for him. He n himielf Py 


 ixvation from what he had been given to expect. The Chap. 6. 


— 


und the duke of Bargundy ſo well, that he immedi- 
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of his commiſſion, and convinced this prince of the 
475. little dependance he-cow'd have upon the conneſtable 


ately order'd a paſs for the-king's delegates in the buſi- 
neſs of a' treaty, who, together with his own, met 
the next day in a village near Amiem, in order to a 
conferen ee. n ee, 319400 Wi 


TW The conferences did not laſt long. A truce was | 
— agreed upon for ſeven Years, and a defenſive and of- 


fenſive league concluded between the two kings, who 
enter'd into mutual obligations, that in caſe of a civil 
war, the king of France ſhou'd not ſupport the Exgliſn 
rebels, nor the king of England the French rebels; and 
for a ſtricter union between the two'crowns, it was 
reſolved that Charles dauphin of France ſhou'd m 
Elizabeth the king of Exgland's eldeſt daughter. Theſe 
were the heads of the treaty, which was ſign'd the 
29th of Auguſt, An. 1477. x NIP 
After this, the two kings came to Pegugni, where 
they had an interview, and great civilities paſſed be- 
tween them. The king was glad to learn from the 
mouth of -Edward bimſelf, that he was very indiffe- 
rent about the duke of Bur, 's intereſts. He en- 
deavour'd alſo to penetrate his ſentiments with regard 
to the duke of Britanm); but found, that he was not 
for having him moleſted; and the king of England ex- 
reſſed himſelf afterwards more fully to this purpoſe 
n the preſence of du Bouchage and S. Pierre, who 
had orders to diſcourſe him a- ne upon this ſubject. 
The king obſerv'd the fame meaſures upon this occa- 
ſion, with regard to the Engl, us he had ſeveral years 
before obſerved with regard to the Caſtillian lords, 
after the interview with the king of Caſtille; that is 
to ſay, he endeavour'd to gain the chief perſons in 
Edward's council by bribery, and allotting them pen- 
ſions in France; 1s the chancellor, the maſter of the 
horſe, Haſtings, Howard, Montgomery, Chalanger, and, 
ſome others.. ee "Hy WA 
Ihe conneſtable was no leſs concern'd at the truce, 
than the duke of Burgandy, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours with the two kings to prevent the concluſion of 
it, promiſing the king of Eagland tu deliver him up 
the places in his poſſeſſion, and aſſuring the king of 
France that he wou'd make an abſolute rupture with the 
duke of Burgundy. Hypo- 


re 0e 
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» Hypocriſy may be uſeful for ſome time: But when 
it is conſtant, and of a long continuance, it can hardly 
he ſo well cloaked: as not to be diſcovered at laſt, and 
turn ſometimes to the diſadvantage of its author. The 
king being reſolved not to come behind-hand in cun- 
ning, e as if he was ready to hearken-to the con- 
neflable's propoſals, and to fall into the ſnare he had 
laid for him; but with a deſign to intrap the inſnarer, 
and to have an N of rendring him irrecon- 
ciliable with the duke of Burgundy. I he method he 
took to deſtroy; his credit with this prince, ſo as that it 

ight never r N was as follows: 
In the midſt of 


the conneſtable's fecretary named John Richer, arrived 


at court. They open'd their buſineſs to dx Bouc hage 


and Comines. Contay alſo, a very conſiderable ſubject 
of the duke of Bargandy, was arrived. He was a 


_ priſoner of war upon parole, and was allowed to be 


lmetimes at the court of Fance, and ſometimes at 
of Barganay. | ml 


Tze king told him, he-wou'd entertain him with a 


piece of comedy, where he ſhou'd hear ſomething that 


wou'd divert him,; and order'd him to be carry'd into 
a chamber with Comines behind a ſcreen, whither he 
came ſoon after himſelf; and commanded Creville and 
Richer to be introduced, that he might give them au- 
dience. He order'd his chair to be placed cloſe. to 
— ſcreen, having no body but du Boxchage with 


The two envoys with declaring to the ki 
how much the —2 Was — to ſee the 
4 5 in France; that he had ſent them both to the 
duke of Burgundy, to intreat him to break off his al- 
liance with the king of Eugland; that they had found 
the duke extremely exaſperated againſt this prince, for 


thinking of entring into a league with France; that 


they had endeavour'd to make uſe of this opportunity 
to perſuade him to return to his duty; and that he had 


almoſt promiſed them not only to renounce the all- 


ance with tne Eugliſb, but alſo to fall upon them at 
their recurn to Calais, if they concluded the truce. 
Creville ſecing the king well —_— with the ac- 
count, went on tepreſenting the of Burg ; = 
* uc 


negotiations with the king of — 
England, a gentleman called Lewis dr Creville, and © 
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A. D. ſuch a manner 8 render d him ridiculous; ng 
1475. ide injuries wich which be had charged the king of 
[PIN —4— _ this occaſion'; how he was. enraged; 
: ſtamp d upon the floor, 23 S. Georpe.' 
He put a hundred eat rauaganc irs into is mouth, and 

related ſeveral things, which ſhew'd the conneftable's' 
contempt of him, and the little eftcem and attachment: 
he had or him, kow much ſoever'be might diſſemble 


upon occaſion 1 10 
wouderfully pleaſed 


The king, who was ar all this, 
wan'd not let the convexſation drop, but put ſeveral 
| — ta Creville, — order — 2 
| important particulars: fo often, ontay might not 
forget them. The conference ended wi war} 
which. the two envoys gave the king in the conneſta- 
ble's: name, to make a truce with the Eugliſb. He 
knew the truce was already concluded, and anfwer'd,. 
that he wou d think" of their propofal; and ſoon let the 
conneſtable know his determination. 

1 | As ſoon as they were gone; Commes and Contay 
came from behind the ſcreen: The latter cou d hardly 
believe his 0wn cars, and was ſtruck! with indignation 
againſt the conneſtable; not only fbr the inſolent rela- 
tions that had-been made in his name tothe king againſt 
the duke of Burgundy, but alſo, becauſe: he knew he: 
was actually upon a negotiation. with the duke, to per- 
ſuade him to prevent the truce, at the ſame time that 
he daſitod the king to to. it. He Was —— 
ot mounting, to carry his maſter an account of what? 
had paſſed. Nor did they detain him long: He im- 
mediateby wrote don aſl that he had heard, that no- 
thing mi 5 — memory, and took leave of the 
king, who gave him credentials written with his own: 
hand to the duke of Hurgundy. This prince being in- 
form'd of all particulars: by Contay, ſWore he wou'd 
deſtroy the: conneſtable, and thought ot nothing but 
treating with:the king... ny: 
- Accordingly, a trace of nine years was concluded? 
between ther at Hevins : But it was not publiſhed *tilk 
after the king of England had repaſſed the ſea, agreea- 
bly to the anke of Bargundy's inclinations, that all 
the world might ſee, he had ated upon his own bot- 
tom in this treaty, and not in concert with the king of 
England, In a word, the conneſtuble was the bu * 
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of all- the intrigues for chis year, and be richly de- A. D. 
ö feryed it; nay, it coſt him his life. To this end came 1475. 
| all his extravagant politicks, ſo fatal to the ſtate and 
| intereſts of his ſovereign, and at laſt to himſell. | 
Nothing was eaſier for the king than to convig him 
of tteaſon. He had in his hands two letters, which 
the conneſtable had written to the king of England, 
to perſuade him to the wars againſt Franc e. This prince 
provoked at his treatment of him in the affair af 
S. Quintin, bad given them to the king, and inform'd 
him of all his gory The only difficulty was, 
how to lay hold of him; and indeed(this was hardly 
pradicable, unleſs he did it in concert with the duke 
of Bargandy. At laſt, cke king perſuaded the duke Comines, 
to join in it upon ſome very advantageous conditions l 4. C 1- 
he offer'd him. | 46 | 
| Theſe conditions were, that he ſhou'd have S. Quin- 
tin, Bohaim, and all the towns and territories of the 
conneſtable lying within the bounds of his demeſae, 
with all his money and perſonal eſtate, wherever it 
lay. As foon as this | treaty; was concluded, t 
endeayour'd to lay hold of him; and this is the-fir 
time, ſays Comes, that theſe two princes: ated in 
cohcert. | 2049-4 | 
The conneſtable, who was always upon the watch, 
and ſtood now more than ever upon his guard, was 
informed by his ſpies in the two courts, ot the — 
that was laid againſt his life and liberty. His ſur 
way had been to have fled into Germany, and waited 2 
favourable conjuncture to recover the good graces of 
one of the two priuoes: But then in ſecuring bis per» 
ſon, he wou'd have lot all his goods and poſſeſſiona, 
— was a circumſtance he cou'd not reſolve to ſub- 
10. "KEY EXE 1% : : DAI 
Alt length he determined to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the duke of Burgundy, from whom he had 
— a more favour ara 1 king. 80 
di d a meilenger, in w placed great 
con denoe to entreat. him to fend him a paſs, for that . 
he had ſomething to communicate to him, which. re- I 4. C. a1 
quired: expedition, and was of the laſt importance to 
his goverument. - | 
he duke was then at war With the duke of Lor- 
rain, Who had declared againſt him during the ſiege of 


Mis, 
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4. D. Nun, and actually before Nancy. At firſt, he made 
1475. ſometdifficulty to grant him a paſs : But when he had 
AA confider'd better of it, he changed his mind, and ſent 

him one; which the conneſtable had no ſooner re- 

ceived,” than he ſet forward abruptly from S. Quir- 
tim, with only fifteen or twenty horſe, and went to 


= An ſooh 2s the king got notice of the conneſtable's 


ture, he came and a d before S. Quintin. 
The flight of this lord had ſo diſcouraged his friends, 
that they durſt not make an tion, and the town 


was ſurrender'd upon the firſt ſummons. This was 
the fatal ſtroke to the conneſtable. For the king ha- 
ving poſſeſſion of S. Q#1n#m, had that which wou'd 
purchaſe his head of the duke of Bargandy; and this 
lord, having loſt that place, had nothing left to make 
amends for the want of it. The king immediately 
informed the duke of Bargandy of the taking of 
S. Damm, and inſiſted upon his ſeiſing the conneſta- 
ble, and delivering him up to him according to one 
of the articles in the treaty agreed on between them. 
Dr Bous huge, who was the bearer of the news con- 
cerning the-raking of &. Quintin, laid the matter home 

to the duke of Bargandy. "vs 
The duke perplexed with the importunity of their 
demands, ſent a private order to the lord of Meriex, 
bayliff of Henault, to keep a ſtrict watch upon 
the conneſtable, that he might not eſcape trom Mons; 
but a month paſſed above the term of eight days before 
he endeavour d to deliver him up unto the k ing, who 
in the mean time, to force him to perform his promiſe, 
took ſome ſteps that gave the duke a great deal of un- 

euſines. ; 7 6 
The duke of Lorrain had repair'd to the court of 
France; and the duke of Burgundy was apprehenſive, 
leaſt the king ſhou'd. take his part, and come to the 
ſuceour of Naxcy; and he had the more reaſon to be 
afraid of- this, becauſe the king, after the loſs of 
cee men, had ſent a large y of ſoldiers into 
ſeabdalerſt, — and was himſelf advanced in perſon as 
far as Verdun. b 

The duke of Burgundy deiign'd, in all likelihood 
to wait for the taking of Nancy, before he determined 
any thing with regard to the conneſtable. He call'd 7 

: counc 
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e touncil of war, to know preciſely the time that he 4. D. 
d mould make himſelf er of this place, Which 1475. 
t was hard preſſed. They told him, that if nothing Www 
— extraordinary happen'd, it cou d not hold out abe 
= [i = longer than the time affign'd. « 
0 pon this, he ſent an order to Hugonet his chan- 

cellor, and the lord. Inbercourt to carry the conneſta- 
's ble to Peronne, and to deliver him to the king the 
7. ſame day that he reckon'd he ſhou'd take Nancy, re- 
5, ſolving, in all appearance, to ſend them a contrary 
n order, as ſoon as he became maſter of the place. 
1s The chancellor and Imbercourt, who were both 
1 the conneſtables profeſſed enemies, executed this 


d order with diſpatch, and he was tranſported to Pe- 

is rome. Nancy was not taken at the time the duke ex- 

e pected; and the appointed day being come, Iinber- 

y court and the chancellor deliver'd their priſoner into 

f the hands of the baſtard of Bourbon, admiral of 

1 France, and of the lord S. Pierre. Comines was af- 

le ter wards aſſured, that a counter - order arrived three 

L hours after ; but the buſineſs being done, there was 

1 no remedy. | 6 

e The parliament immediately prepar'd for the con- cini. 
| neſtable's trial, who was condemned to be beheaded, 5e 
ir and executed in the Greve, on Tueſday the 19th of 

b, December, An. Dom. 1475. He ſhewed a great deal 

n of conſtancy and reſignation, and more of the chrii- 

2 tian than cou'd have been expected from a man, who, 

e during his whole life, had regulated his conduct by. very 

0 different maxims from thoſe of the goſpel. Such was 

55 the end of Lewis of Luxembourg, count of S. Pol, 

* and conneſtable of Fance; a man great in every 


thing, in mind, valour, prudence, military abilities, 
in birth, honours, riches, ambition, and deccit. Boru 
a vaſſal to the king and duke of Burgundy, and not 
content with being eſteemed, beloved, and loaded 
with honours, would alſo be feared by them; and 
Which is too much for any perſon, how great and, 
powerful a lord ſoever, he undertook to keep the 
two powers in ballance. This was the end of all 
his private intrigues, to make himſelf conſiderable in 
the two courts, They lay long concealed from the 
two ſovereigns, but were at laſt diſcoyer'd to his de- 
ſtruction. 60 
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It was an advantage to the kingdom to be deliver d 
from ſo dangerous a diſpoſition as his, which had ſo 
long diſturbed it, and was within a ſmafl matter of 
bringing a compleat deſolation upon it, if the Exgli 
had followed his counſels, and had not been dif 
couraged by his knaveries. The office of conneſta- 
ble was dropp'd in France for all the reſt of this reign ; 
and Charles of Melun diſcharged the functions of it 
by commiſſion. 3 
In this death the king not only taſted the ſweets of 
revenge, but alſo had the pleaſure to ſee himſelf de- 
liver d from the only ſubject that was capable of gi- 
ving him any diſquiet: For the reſt of the court was 
become very ſubmiflive ; and he had obliged the 


Bourbon, who were the moſt to be fear'd, and the 


moſt inclined to revolt, with ſo many inſtances of 


beneficence, that they cou'd have no hopes of ad- 
vancing themſelves more by any other means than 
loyalty and due obedience to their fovereign. 
Excepting this, the duke of Burgundy reaped all 
the advantage of his treachery in delivering up the 
conneſtable, after he had promis'd him ſecurity by a 
paſs, The king faithfully executed the articles of the 
treaty, and reſigned up S. Quintin, Ham and Bobaim, 
with all the conneſtable's moveables; among which 
his treaſure, which was thought to be very great, did 
not amount to above 72000 Crowns, 

The king had never yet ſeen his government in 


ſuch tranquility. He was ſure of the king of Eng- 


land, being well informed, that he was determined 
to paſs the remainder of his days in reſt, provided, the 
duke of Brittany was not moleſted. This duke had 


fivent de renounced all his alliances againſt France, and had 
chart. T. 3. alſo enter'd into a defenfive league with the king. 


himſelf of the duke of Lorraine; for the * 


Beſides, there was a truce for nine years with the 
duke of Burgundy, and the king perceived he was 
upon the point of making himſelf ſome work in 

ermany, and was therefore lefs apprehenſive of the 
— of his inconſtancy and inveterate hatred to 
France. : 

In truth the duke of Bargundy having got poſſeſ- 
ſion of Nancy and all Lorrie? thought of nothi 
but revenging himſelf of the Swiſs, as he had reveng 
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they had made upon his tertitories, during the ſiege J. D. 

of Nuit, and of making himſelf amends for the loſs © 14%. 

of the earldom of Ferezte, by the conqueſt of their. 

coun 5 1 ; by ., 
Revenge, and a deſire to enlarge his poſſeſſions, 

were the true motives that put him upon this war; 

but the pretence of declaring againſt the $75, was 

their invaſion of the territories of the count of Ro- 

mont, uncle to the young duke of Savoy, for a very 

trifling provocation. They had ſeized divers caſtles 

and 4 os Bo little town upon the lake of Nexf- 

chatel. The count of Romom implored the duke of 

Burgundy's aſſiſtance, who was then pg Stan in the 

conqueſf of Lorraine. He promis'd him ſaccour; and 25 

as ſoon as the war was over, endeayour'd to acquir : 

himſelf of bis engagement. | 

If we form a judgment from the ſeveral attempts, 

Whieh the King made to prevent the duke of Bargun- 

4's entring upon this war, we cannot queſtion its 

being difagreeable to him: But this is no very ſure 

tule, For it was cuſtomary with him to take the 

moſt remote and oppoſite methods in appearance, to 


Comines, 


compaſs his deſigns. It was his true intereſt, as he” 5 64. 


well knew, that the duke of Burgundy ſhou'd find 
matter for his reſtleſs diſpoſition to work upon elſe- 
Where than in France, and that he ſhou'd only act 
under-hand to croſs his entetprizes, and make them 
miſcarr 7. 0 
The duke of Burgundy raiſed a ſtately army; and 
to diſplay his power and terrify . he ſet for- 
ward at the head of his forces, with the moſt mag- ' 
nificent equipage he ever had. 
The king in the mean time march'd up to the coun- 
try, that was to be the ſeat of the war; and under 
the pretence of a pygrimage to our lady du Pay, 
and a convocation of the clergy, which he called at 
Lyons, he entred that city with ſoldiers. From 
thence he diſpatch'd a great number of private enyoys, 
ſome in the guiſe of beggars, and others in that of pil- 
grims, as well to the ducheſs of Savoy as the duke of 
Milan, the king of Sicily, the Suiſi, and the towns of 
Germany, in order to perſwade the one to renounce 
the duke of Burgundy's alliance, and to encourage 
the others to declare * and make a vigo- 
E 3 | rous 
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A; D. rous defence againſt him. Moſt of them gave him 


1475. only a general anſwer ; and the . and the towns 
sf Germany, that were in league with them, declared 
 *- openly, that to prevent their impending ruin, they 

— acco ate matters with the duke of Bur 
gundy, unleſs the king wou'd begin, by breaking, the 
truce he had concluded with him, and making a di- 
verſion to ſecure them from danger. | 
But this was by no means agreeable to the king's in- 
tention, whohad no mind to be any farther concerned 
in the war, than in furniſhing the _ and their al- 
lies with money. But the haughtineſs, ambition, and 
reſoluteneſs of the duke of Burgundy, effected that 
which the king, 1 his negotiations, had in vain 
attempted. e ſubmiſſions of the Suiſi, and their 
making him the moſt advantageous offers, were 
not ſufficient to appeaſe him: Wherefore, ſeeing 
themſelves reduced to a deſperate condition, they te- 
ſolved to ſuſtain the war, let what wou'd be the 
event, | 2 ah 
The duke of Burgundy entred the field in February, 

4. D. 478. I jth an army of 33 men. He took ſome 
- caſtles, that were but ill defended by the Suiſi, who 
n were little uſed to maintain ſieges. He ſat down before 
ende. Grandſon, which ſurrendred at diſcretion, and placed 

a garriſon in it. A body of 6000 Suiſe, which arriv- 

Ouvier de la ed 109 late to ſuccour the place, withdrew to ver- 
Marche. l. 3. 4, Whither the duke purſued them againſt the ad- 
chap. 3. vice of his molt experienced officers. Os 

The Suiſe had ſome days before ſeized ſome lanes, 

Hit 4 o- thro? which the Burgundian army was to paſs, which 
range wpon the 2d of March, ſet forward in order to 
make themſelves maſters of them, the van-guard be- 
ing commanded by John II. prince of Orange. The 
Smiſs ſuffer d the Burgundians to advance and engage 
themſelves among the mountains; and as ſoon as 
they came in ſight of theplace wherethey were wait- 
ing for them, they . ſuch a volley upon 
them from the right, the leſt, the front, and all the 
tocks where they lay in ambuſcade, that a great num- 
ber of the enemies were killed, and among others, 
ſome of the generals. „ 
Ihe reſt were immediately ſeized with fear; and 
thinking of nothing but Z cheit eſcape, fell foul 
| | | a e ee 
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De Reign of L®w1s XI. _ | 
upon the battallion, in which the Duke of Bargandy A+ D, 
was preſent; which being put into diſorder, took 1476. 

the alarm alſo, and in a moment communicated it to 
the rear in ſuch ſort, that the whole army, without 

having drawn a ſword, or ſeen the enemy, began to 

fly on all fides, The duke in vain laboured to ſto 

the fugitives, and was himſelf forced to eſcape with 

all _ to Foignd upon the frontier of the earldom 

of Bargundy, and he was the fifth that arrived there, 

having made almoſt ſixteen leagues of France with- 
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out drawing bit. | 
This was rather a rout than a defeat. The num- 
ber of thoſe that were kill'd and taken priſoners was 4 
not very great; but all the artillery, baggage and fine a 
equipage of the duke of Burgundy was the conque- 
rors booty, which would have enrich'd ſeveral of 
them, if the poverty of their way of living before, 
would have permitted them to make a difference be- 
tween things of value, and things of no worth. 
, They took the plate for Pewter and ſold it accord- 
- ingly; and a diamond of the Duke's, one of the fineſt Comines, 
0 in — 4 at the end of which hung a large pearl, .. chap. ⁊. 
C was ſold for a florin, and afterwards loſt. Several 
d precious ſtones of this Prince, which were but juſt 
— collected, met with the ſame fate, and could never 
* afterwards be found. 
6 The Suiſ after their victory marched to Grandſon, 
which ſurrendred, They treated the garrifon as the 
ö, duke of Burgundy had treated theirs, when he took 
h this town, by hanging up all the — ng grmenny 
0 The king received at account of this great news 
e at Puy, when he was juſt going to Lyons. He knew 
le how to act the hypocrite, and diſſendle his joy in 
ze publick. He received the lord of Contay with a 
as eat deal of courteſy, who came to wait upon him 
* om the duke of Burgundy, to deſire him not to 
n take advantage of his misfortune, promiſed him to 
1C obſerve the truce, and commanded him to aſſure 
n- the duke, that he need be under no apprehenſions up- 
s, on his account; | | 
This was meant only of making war againft him; 
1d for in all other reſpe&s he took great advantage of 


ul the duke of Burgundys difficulties. The follicita- 
n tions he had — to the cities of Strasbaurg, Baſil 
E 3 and 


— — 
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A. D. and ſome others, to declare againſt the duke, had now 
1476. their effect: Nuremberg, and Frankfort followed the 
AY Example of Straibourg, and Baſel, and joined the 
; Saiſs ; The duke of Milan renounced the duke of 
r alliance, and made a league with the 
king, which was proclaimed with great ceremony at 
obſervai- Lyons. The king was reconciled with Ren king of 
8 ily, who had tor ſome time been treating with the 
de Comines, Duke of Burgundy, and had given him hopes that 
Memorial be would make him his heir to the earldom of Pro- 
de 1a Cham gence? But the Treaty was broken up, and the carl» 
Comptes de dom ſome time after reſigned to the king, 
Faris cos Notwithſtanding all theſe terrible Accounts which 
H. N. Fol the duke received one after another, he perſiſted in 
"57 his reſolution of being revenged upon the Ss, 
drew his forces together again, and augmented them, 
entered the Tetritories of the Suiſi at the head of 25009 
men, and in June laid ſiege to the little town of Mo- 
rat, four or five Leagues from Fribourg. The Swiſs 
and their allies came up with all ſpeed to encourage 
the garriſon to make a ſtout defence in hopes of pre · 
ſent ſuccour. | 
The king raiſed up a new enemy againſt the duke 
of Burgandy, which was Renu duke of Lorraine, 
who having been deprived by him of his dukedom, 
was forced to lead a melancholy life in France. He 
furniſhed him with a large guard to conduct him to 
the army of the allies, and with a great Sum of Mo- 
ney to diſtribute among the Suiſi. young prince 
was received with great joy as the duke of Hurgun - 
dy's declared encmy, and the command of the army 
was adjudged to him by common conſent, 
Meyer. l. Nor was it long before he gave a proof that he 
. was worthy of it. He attack d the duke of Burgun- 
Sn, 4's camp on the 22d of June, and forced it; be- 
| tween 13 and 14000 Burgundiant were killed 
the ſpot, or drowned, upon their flight, in the lake 
of Morat. The duke forced to make his eſcape, ar- 
rrived at Foigned in almoſt the ſame condition as he 
had done after the battle of Grandfox ; From thence 
he took the road for Beſancon, more concerned to 
think of defending his country, than of any future 
attack upon his enemies. he 11 
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And indeed the Suiſt and Germans being deſirous A, D. 
of making the duke of Lorrain ſome ackowledg- 1476. 
ment for the obligations they 5 Por to him, pre- 
ſented him with the duke of Bargundy's artillery, 
which they had taken, and promiſed to aſſiſt him inn 
the recovery of his dukedom. —_ 
Duke Renu followed the track his good fortune 
8 out to him, and entred Lorraine: Epinal, and 
— aude mont, and ſome other towns declared for him ; 
— all the plain country revolted in favour of him; and 
1 the duke of Burguudy had none but Nancy and 
Foy Pont a-Mouſſon, that he could depend upon. | 
His new at Morat produced the ſame effects 
with that at Grandſon, viz. to deprive him of his 
allies. Folande of France, the king's ſiſter, dutcheſs 
and regent of Savoy, a Princeſs of great abilities, had 
always endeavour to carry fair with the king her 
brother, and the duke of Burgundy, without depend- 
ing very much upon either of Ir but leſs upon 
the king than the duke, with whom ſhe had conſtantly 
lived in ſtrict amity; and as his pretence of making 
war upon the Suiſt, was founded upon their invadin 
the territories of Savoy, ſhe had made a cloſe al- 
liance with him, and furniſhed him with ſoldiers. 
She was by no means ignorant of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure at this Treaty, and ſome time after the bat- 
tle of Grandſon, ſhe ſent the lord of Montignt to 
him, not ſo much for the ſake of negociating with 
him, as to diſcover how he ſtood affected to her. 
The king arp him a kind reception, and told him, 
that provided the dutcheſs would ſincerely abandon 
the duke of Burgundy's intereſt, ſhe ſhould meet all 
the aſſiſtance ſhe could hope for at the court of France, 
againſt thoſe that attempted to duſturb her regency. 
n the mean time happen'd the battle at Morat, and 
as ſoon as the envoy of Savoy received the news of 
the duke of Bargandy's defeat, he told the king that 
he had orders from the dutcheſs to treat with him. 
The duke of Burgundy was ſo much the more ex- 
ed upon this occaſion, becauſe he pretended 
to have engaged himſelf in this unfortunate war in 
fayour of the houſe of Savoy, He knew that the 
dutcheſs was to come to Geneva, and reſolved to 
ſeizeher there. For this purpoſe he gave an order to 
| E 4. Olivier 
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Olivier de la Marche, who executed it: But the youn 
duke of Savoy eſcaped him, being faved by the lord 
de la Marche own men, who were Savoyards, and 


cou'd not it themſelves to make their prince apri- 
ſoner. The dutcheſs was obliged to follow Oluier 


who took her behind him. He made 
her travel all night, and carried her to the duke of 
Burgundy, and from thence ſhe was tranſported to 
the caſtle of Ronvre near Dijon. This was a ſtroke 
of the impetuous vivacity af the duke of Burgundy, 
but it was of no ſervice to him; for ſhe was ſoon 
after releaſed by Charles 4 Amboiſe, lord of Chau- 
mont, who was governor of Champaigne. 

She went to wait 1 the King at Tours, who 
at her landing, ſaluted her in theſe words; Welcome, 
Madam the Burgundian. She perceiv'd mr bet hi 66 
tone of the king's voice, that he deſigned both to 
banter and reproach her; and anſwer'd, that ſhe was 
a good french-woman, and ready to obey him in 
pita reſpect. The diſcourſe was attended with great 
marks of friendſhip on both ſides. The treaty of 
alliance was put in writing and ſigned; the dutcheſs 
returned to her government with great ſatisfaction, 
and kept her engagement with the king, and after- 
wards they lived in a good correſpondence together, 
Thus every thing contributed to increaſe the duke 
of Bargundy's affliction. But he had another mo- 
tve of, concern, which touched him no lefs ſenſibly, 
viz. the loſs of Nancy, which the duke of Lorraine 
for ſome time beſieged, and took it with much diffi- 
culty on the 16th of October. 

wo days after, the duke of Bargandy appeared 
before the Town, with an army which he had drawn 
together in order to relieve it, and made all the at- 
tempts poſſible to engage the duke of Lorraine to a 


battle ö but that prince being not ſo ſtrong as his ene- 
> 


my, declined it. | eye 
The duke of Burgundy not ſucceeding in his de- 
ſign, laid fiege to the town three weeks after it had 
been taken, contrary to the opinion of moſt of his 
council, who adviſed him to employ his Soldiers in 
the recovery of the little ſuburbicary towns, to block 
vp Nancy, where the duke of Lorraine had not had 


_ 


Tie of Lani M y 


Hie had for one of his lieutenant-generals a Neap 
litan lord named Campobaſſo, baniſhed from his own 
Country, becauſe he had always declar'd for the Au- = 
evine party. He was a wretch, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the duke of Burgundy had loaded him with kind- 
neſſes, held a ſecret correſpondence with the duke of Comines 
Lorraine, from the firſt ſiege of Nancy, and had pro- chap. 23 
miſed him to do all that lay in his power to lengthen 
out the ſiege. He made more than one offer alſo to 
the king, to deliver him up the duke alive or dead. 
Some writers endeavour to leſſen his crime, by aſ- 
| cribing it to his reſentment, for a blow which the 
a duke gave him for 3 too vehemently againſt his peu Emile, 
making war upon the duke of Lorraine; and the 
heſs with which he continued his Application to 
| fitideſtroy the duke of Burgunay, renders the mat - 
| ter probable. But be that as it will, the king abhor- 
red his — and ſent the duke of Bargandy an 
account of it; but this duke miſtruſting the king more 8 
than any man in the world beſides, lookd upon it as ,_ , Tr 
an artifice to induce him to deſtroy one of the beſt " 
of his Officers. He ſaid, that if it was true, the king 
would not have told him of it ; and upon theſe con- 
ſiderations he put more confidence in Campobaſſo than 
Even; 22-7 B 
In the mean time this traitor intrigued with the be- ,., 
ſieged to lengthen out the ſiege, and gave the duke chap. 7. 
of Lorraine time to aſſemble an army ol 13 or 1 Chronighe © F 
men, as well Suiſi as Germans, by means of the king's Senda, 
furniſhing him under-hand with money, and to come : 
up with this army to S. Nicolas, two leagues from 
ancy. SHE 9 
The duke of Burgundy's army was at that time 
reduced to 4009 men by the rigour of the ſeaſon, 6 
which was very ſevere _ months of Novem- 
ter and December; Of this ſmall number many 3 
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ſick, ſo that the duke had hardly. 1500 men fit for 
ſervice. Every body but himſelf would in ſuch a 
conjuncture have made no ſcruple to raiſe the ſiege ; 
but the duke ot Burgandy had no notion of moderate 
reſolutions, eſpecially when he thought his glory con- 
cerned. The. count rom =p x made his court to 
him, by encouraging him to ſtick to it, and putti 
him in remembrance of the fiege of Ns, where, wi 
not aboye a third part of the enemy's army, he had 
triumph'd over the whole force of the empire. 

The count's advice was followed, becauſe it was 
agreeable to the prince's raſh mind, who was howe- 
ver ſoon undeceiv'd, and convinc'd of the treachery 
of this traitor by a fatal experience; for he deſerted 
the ſame day with 140 men of arms and all their 
train, to go join the duke of Lorraize, and the next 
day two Other officers did the ſame with 120 men of 


arms. | 
Campobaſſo had taken another precaution when he 
deſerted, viz, to leave ſome of his correſpondents 


among the Burgandian tro who were to recoil at 
the 5 * uy 


onſet, and begin the defeat: others had or- 
ders to ſtick cloſe to the duke of Burgunay, and if 
ox. coute not make him a priſoner, to kill him in 
Such was the conſpiracy formed againſt this prince, 
who miſtruſted nothing, thought only of 3 
poſt where to attend the enemy, and to ſupply his 
want of numbers by the ady e of ſituation. He 
went out of his lines, and ſeated himſelf upon a ri- 
ver, the banks of which were defended by twothick 
hedges; he placed the greateſt part of his artillery up- 
on à little hill, which commanded the great road thro 
which the enemy was to march, and attended them 
with an ce of great reſolution. 
The fifth of January, which fell on a ſunday, the 


eve of the epiphany, the duke of Lorraine a ed at 


the head of his army in ſight of the Burgundian camp. 
It was divided into two ies, one of which con- 


| fiſting of Swiſs, marched thro? the great road, and 


was expoſed to the diſcharge of the duke of Bargun- 
dy's Artillery, but ſuffer'd little by it, becauſe of the 
great diſtance between them. A 
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Thel Suiſß to avoid a ſecond volley, march'd to the A. D. 
left, and going by the ſide of a little wood, got upon 147. 

-an, eminence to the right of the Burgundian camp. 

This motion, which the duke of e _ 
aware of, non him to alter the diſpoſition of his 
forces, who loſt the advantage of pany a ep with 

the river, and had nothing left but their valour to 
Aſſoon as the Suiſi had taken breath, they deſcend- 

ed from the hill to go and attack the Burgundiant; 

and when rhey came within reach of them, let fly 

ſuch a terrible diſcharge of harquebuſes upon them, 

that ſeyeral of them fell tothe earth, and the reſt were 
ſcared and took to their heels. 

The * Cend armes, tho but ſmall in num- 
ber, and deſerted by their infantry, ſtood firm for 
ſome time; but another body of the allies, who had 
poſted themſelves by the river, turning upon them, 
they were beſet, and obliged to fly at random. Al- 
molt all this little body periſhed either upon the ſpot 
or in their flight, and ſeveral were knock'd at head 
by the country people; a vaſt number of lords and 
gentlemen were kill'd or taken. 

The duke of Lorraine hearing no news of the duke 
of Burgundy, and being inform'd that he had not paſ- 
ſed thro' Metz, whither ; it was natural for him to 
eſcape, made no doubt but he was kill'd, and order- 
ed ſearch to be made for him among the dead, where 
he was not to be found; but Campobaſſo ſent him a 
page of an Italian lord, who delcribed to him the 
place whither the duke of Burgundy had marched 
after the defeat; there they found him all naked, ly- 
ing upon his belly, his face cloſe by a piece of ice of 
the marſh where he had expired, 

He was wounded in three places; in one with an | 
halbert which had ſplit his jaw; in the others with two } 
thruſts of a pike, one of which had pierced his two 3 
thighs from ſide to fide, and the other had cntred his | 

. fundament. 

The duke of Lorraine ordered him to be tranſport» 
ed to 22 where he was laid upon a bed of ſtate, 
in a room hung with black velvet. This prince came | 
to pay him the uſual honours with a golden beard 
reaching down to his girdle, This was done, ſays 

. one 
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J. D. one of our old hiſtorians of that time, in ſign of 
$ 1477. 2 vitory, and according to the euſtom of the anci- 
ent worthies. Before he gave him the holy water, he 
| e 


took him dy the hand, and addreſſed him in theſt 
worde, God reſt your ſoul,, you bave given us a great 
deal of trouble aud grief. | 
Ihis prince had the misfortune to be lamented by 
no boy's his ſavage humour had made him a ſtranger 
. to all friendly commerce; a hard and imperious maſ- 
. ter, more feared than beloved by his courtiers and 
ſubjects: proſperity had render'd him intractable, pre- 
ſumptuous, and incapable of advice; adverſity diſco- 
6 ver d new faults in him, without correcting the old 
1 ones. After the defeat of Grandſon he was always 
| melancholy, humourſome, reſtleſs, more paſſionate 
and precipitate than ever. So many ill 3 were 
not wholly without ſome good ones. He was inca- 
paple of fear, proof againſt the moſt exceſſiye fa- 
tigues, of great application to buſineſs, of a ready and 
penetrating judgment, liberal and magnificent. He 
was ſober and chaſte, but more by conſtitution than 
out of a principle of virtue. He was of a middle 
portrait du ſtature, and a diſagreeable countenance, and his Phy- 
Dug deBour- ſiognomy anſwer'd to his natural fierceneſs, if the 
1 pilors which I have ſeen of him in the cabinet of a 
M. de Gag-curious gentlemen, be a true one. He was kill'd 
ners. in the 44th year of his age, and the 10th of his 
reign, which was as fatal to his ſubjects, as that of his 
predeceſſors had been beneficial to them. 

The king was at Tours under very uneaſy appre- 
henſions about the ſucceſs of this battle; for he knew 
the Suiſt were arrived at S. Nicolas, with deſign to at- 
tack the duke of Burgunay. As Lewis Xl. had ſet - 
tled the uſe of poſts, which till then were unknown 
40 France, he had ſoon an account of the duke of 
—_— defeat, by a courier whom George de ta 
Trimouille, that commanded upon the frontiers of 
Lorraine, diſpatched away-to him, but without any 
| | — N his death. : - wa a Ft mn ar 6 
42 the mo rtance, and ſuppoſing the flying report 
1 of it be re, there was dic — — upon 

chap. 1. this account he diſpatched the admiral de Bourbon and 
Comines away thar ſame day with orders to open the 
letters of auy couriers. they ſhould meet upon 1 
| toad, 
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The Reign of LEWIS XI. 6r, 
road, and empower'd them to receive in his name all A. D; 
the towns and vaſſals of the duke of Burgundy, that 1477. 
were willing to ſubmit to his authority, provided the 
duke was dead. | | 
Theſe two lords had not travelled half aday's Jour- 
ney before they met the poſt that brought a confirma- 
tion of the prince's death. Upon this they put on with 
all poſſible , ſpeed to gain the fontier of Picardy. 
They arrived at the ſuburbs of Abbeville, which was 
one of the towns which Charles VII. had reſigned to 
Philip duke of Burgundy in the treaty of Arras, up- 
on condition that it ſhould revert to the crown in de- © 
fault of heirs male in the houſe of Burgundy. They 
found that the lord of Torcy had already treated about 
the ſurrender of this place, and aſſoon as they ap- 
peared the matter was concluded, 

Comines having in vain endeavoured to perſuade eisen 
Arras to do the ſame, did not however loſe all the“ 
fruit of his journey, for he gained over ſeveral lords 
and gentlemen, who were atterwards good ſervants. 
to the king. Ham, Bobaim, Mondidier, Montreal, comines; . 
and S. Quintin followed the example of Abbeville ; cap. 18. 
and as ſoon as the king arrived, who immediately fol- 
lowed his envoys in perſon, Peronne was deliver d 
up to him. | | 

Matters could not have taken a better turn. They 
were aſſured that Philip de Creuecæur, lord of Cor- 
des, ' a gentleman of the greateſt authority in Picar- 
dy had declared for the king ; ſeveral lords of Hays, "vere 
nault were ready to do the ſame, and had already call him i 
given- their, word's for it. | | des Querdeyy 
Theſe good diſpoſitions} alter'd the king's deſign, | 
and prevented him from purſuing the icheme he | 
had propoſed ſome time before, in caſe he ſurvived 
the doke of Burgundy by which he would have ren- 
dred his power ormidab e to all Europe. 
According to this project, he deſigned to have 
married the Dauphin to Mary the heireſs of Bur- 

. Ser who in the ron ſituation of her affairs, 
er ſtates being entirely naked, at the mercy of the 
king of Frauce, without money, foldiers, or an 
ſapport, wou'd not have cared to refuſe the propoſal, 
notwithſtanding the diſproportion of age; for ſhe 
was twenty one, and the Daupbin had but juſt 9 
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ed his 9th year. But when the king knew what mo- 
tions were made in his fayour in the low countries, 


Aud how readily the towns of P:cardy were reduced, 


he hoped to deprive the heireſs of r of 4 
great part of her ſtates, and to diſpoſe of the other 
provinces of the low countries, that did not hold 
of her, in favour of divers native or German lotds, 
of whom he would raiſe himſelf ſo many creatures 
= fach as would readily aſſiſt him upon theſe 
onditions, in the execution of his 7 By this 
means he had ruined the Jo of the houſe of 
Burgundy, which had for ſo long a time been for- 
midable to France. | . 45 
The king purſuing this project, judged that one 
way to farther the ſucceſs of it, was to raiſe a civil 
war in Flanders, and to excitethe Flemius to a revolt 
againſt Mademoiſelle de Burgundy,, for thus Mary, 


| heireſs of the late duke, was called. Olivier de la Mar- 


che obſerves, that this title was given her, and not 
that of „ becauſe duke Charles her father was 


Memoires not the ſon of a king. The king depended particularly 
de 14Marche upon the Gantois, a people that had at all times been 
þ 1- c. 33» very untoward to their princes. They had loſt ſe- 


+ 
$- 


Obſervati- 


veral of their privileges by their revolts, and were in 
hopes of recovering them again upon this change of + 
overnment. This was the handle by which the ki 
eſign'd to bring about his matters; and it was 
mnch the more dangerous for 22 of Burgundy, be- 
cauſe ſhe was in their town, at their diſcretion, and 
they had already committed ſome extraordinary acts 
of violence ſince the duke's death. py 
To manage this intreague, he pitch'd Olivier 


ons ſur les le Dain, who had formerly been his , but by 


Memoires 
d 


ſtrength of parts had raiſed himſelf at court to the 


ernment of Meulan. It was upon this account 
that he took the title of count of Meulan in his em- 
baſſy to Gant: But as he had been born in a village near 
Gant, he was ſoon diſcovered, and his title of count 
ſerved only to make him ridiculous, The Gantoir 
treated him with great contempt, and he could make 
nothing of the buſineſs ; but this diſappointment 
was abundantly recompenſed by taking of Toxr- 
nay, Which he ſurprized by concerting matters with 
the lord de Moxy, who was at S. Quintin _ ſome 
Orces. 
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forces, They put a large garriſon in it, which be- J. D. 

gan to make irruptions into theneighbouring Provin- 1479; 

Ces. Pres 19521 70 Mat. 

Mary of Burgundy, who by all the king's ſteps, © 

Iaw plainly, that it was his intention to deprive her | 
of her inheritance, imagined he had no other view in 

doing this, but to oblige her to marry the Dauphin; 

and therefolved to comply rather than expoſe herſelf — E: 

to ruin. She ſent an ambaſſy to the king upon this | 

affair, which conſiſted of _— her chancellor, 

the lords 4 Imberconrt, de la Vere, de Grutuſe, and 

ſeveral others, both of the nobility and clergy. 

The king received them at Peronne, but endea« 

vour'd rather to gain them, than negotiate with them. 

The chancellor and Imbercourt, who had great eſtates 

in Picardy, were the eaſieſt to be work'd upon, and 

promiſed to ſwear no more to the dutcheſs, and to 

enter into his ſervice, as ſoon as the marriage was 

concluded with the Dauphin; for they ſtill ſuppoſed | 
that this was the king's intention, and every one of * 
them thought to make their court by ſhewing a for- 
wardneſs for the marriage: But the king let them ſee 
the contrary, without declaring himſelf however up- 
on the matter. 

In the mean time he made Cordes deliver him u 
old Arras, which is a great part of the preſent city, 
feparated from the reſt by a ditch and a wall. This 
noble Picard, whoſe whole territories after the death 
ot the duke, of Burgundy, ſubmitted to the king, 
took an oath of allegiance to him, and was confirm- 
ed in the government he had held under the duke of 
Burgundy, that is to ſay, in thoſe of Ponthieu, Crotoy, 
Peronne, Mondidier Roye Boulogne, and Heain : 
The king made himſelf mafter alſo of Bouchain, and 
went to ſit down before Arras. 

This town got only made a vigorous defence, but 
alſo the populace, out of their conſtant hatred to the 
French, committed ſeveral infolences upon the ram- 
part in ſight of theking's army, to affront them; but 

thoſe inſults coſt them dear. The city was forced to 
ſurrender, ſeveral of the citizens were beheaded, 
others baniſhed; and the king as a farther mark of his 0 
indignation, undertook to change the name of the 
-city, giving it the appellation of Fraxchiſe, or Francie, 
; 45 
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: A. D. wit is called in ſeveral publick acts of that time? 
 1477- But it is an old mag; that kings who are maſters of 
every thing, are not arbiters of ſpeech; for the name 
* - of Arras has ever ſince continued, notwithſtanding 
= the decree of this prince. | ; | 
| At the time of the — of Arrat, Chauvin 
chancellor of Brittany arrived at the camp, to af. 
ſure the king of the fidelity of the duke his maſter, 
who aftet the death of the duke of 2 was 
more ſollicitous than ever to renew theſe kind of pro- 
teſtations; but the chancellor was greatly 5 
when, being hardly diſmounted, he ſaw himſelf 
all his attendants ſeized in the king's nam. 
Twelve days after, the king ordered him to be 
3 brought into his preſence, and asked him, Maſter chan- 
"iz" Ccellor, do-you'gueſs thereaſon why I had you ſeized? 
Breragn. 1. No, Sire, anfwer'd he; but I imagine that ſome falſe 
account has been given you to the diſadvantage of 
= maſter, and I aſſure you upon my life, that no- 
thing has been tranſacted againſt your intereſt. That's 
a bold aſſertion reply'd the king, for I have enough 
in my hands to convince you of the contrary ; and 
at the ſame time threw upon the table 22 original let- 
ters, 12 of them written by the duke of Bri#tavy's; Se» 
cretary, and ten others of the king of England, which 
he cauſed to be read to him, in which this prince, 
at the duke's intreaty, promiſed, upon the firſt mo- 
tions. of France againit Briztany, to make a deſcent 
upon France by Calais. 

The chancellor had nothing to anſwer, ſave that 
he owned the hands to be thoſe of the king of Eng- 
land, and the duke his maſter, but as for himſelf 

had not been concerned in the matter of which thoſe 
letters treated. I believe you, reply d the king, be- 
cauſe I know you to be a good man; but you ſee 
that I had reaſon to lay hold of you. Take the letters 
and carry them to your maſter; tell him it is in vain 
to amuſe me with his compliments, and that I adviſe 
him to behave after another manner. | 
The chancellor at his return to Brittany ſtrange! 
| ized the duke, when he laid before him all 
t letters, who immediately ſuſpected the perſon 
he had made ule of to treat withthe king Mor 
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It was one Landois * a man ſprung from nothing, A. D. 
who had raiſed himſelf by his art and contrivance, and 1477 
| Jong governed the duke of Britta: N 
Ibis prince ſent for him, and asked bim how thoſe® 76% 
letters came into the king of Frances hands: Landois , th» 


was ſo ſeated at the fight of them, that at firſt hy age : 


loſt his voice; but being come to himſelf, he ſaid “ Argentré 
they muſt have been betrayed by the man he had en-, Lim, I 


f 1 | 5 p . ha FF. 
truſted to carry them, which Was one Maurice Gour- WP: 


Letter writs 


mel; who upou this information, was ſeized when he ten with bs 
was upon the point of departing again for England, HTS . 
to carry another packet thither, | 2. 5 
HFle confeſs'd the whole matter, and acknowleged 
that he had ſuffer d himſelf to be corrupted by one of 
the king of Fraxce's ſpies; that this 15 | 
Cherbourg, and was a perfect maſter of the art of 
counterfeiting hands and;ſeals;' that he gave him all 
the Jetters he had received for the king of England. 
and that prizice's .anſwers ; that after this falſifier had 
copied them, he kept them and ſent them to the ki 
of Fraxce, returning him only the copies, but 12 
well counterfeited, that evety body would take them 
for the originals; and laſtly, that for every letter the 
gave him an hundred crowns, This was a full jul 
tification of Landers. The king did not ſeemadilpo- 
ſed to puſh the matter any farther, becauſe he had a 
mind to finiſh the affair of the Low Countries firſt, 
We now going to reſume. _ | p 
e kinghad gain'd all the conqueſts above men- — 
tioned before the 25th of May, and made account Comiues, 
to extend them much farther by means of the Flem- c. 26. 
miſhi diviſions, which he continued to foment. _. 
The Gantais having ſeized their , princeſs, and 
keeping her as a priſoner, extorted from her what- : 
ever they pleaſed, They obliged her to treat of af- 
fairs with a council they had form'd her, conſilling 
of ſome members of the three eſtates. And as the 
embaſly, I before ſpoke off, was without effect, they 
refolved ſhe ſhould ſend other ambaſſadors of their 
chuſing to the king. They gave her hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in their negotiation, and aſſured her, that if 
it proved otherwiſe, they would make the laſt efforts 
at the expence of their lives and fortunes, to defend 
her againſt the French. . 


Vo. III. Theſe 


y came from a 
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A. O. | Theſe ambaſſadors arrived at the camp before f- 
1477. ras, when the town was hard preſſed by the king. 


- 


Wy Moſt of them were citizens of Gant, incapable of 


' ſuch an important function, as the king perceived at 


firſt fight. They began with intreating him not to op- 
preſs their princeſs; told him, among other things, 
that ſhe was affected to France in a very different man- 


ner from her father; that ſhe no longer govern'd herſelf 


ts by the advice of perſons, who till then had fomen- 


ted the war between the two nations, but by that of 
the ſtates of Flanders, who were not much behind 
the French, in hating the Burgundiant. | 
The king interrupted them at theſe words: You 
are impoſed upon, ſays he to them; you are hearkned to 
in appearance, but in reallity your princeſs acts only 
by inſtruction from thoſe who governed her father, 
and deſires nothing leſs than peace: Though you la- 
bour ever ſo much in it, you will always be denied. 
They replied that they were ſure of the 1 
And I, anſwers the king, have that in my han 
which will convince you of the truth of what I ſay. 
Immediately he orders the letter, which the chancel- 
lor and Imberconrt had preſented him at Peronne, to 


'be read to them. In this letter the princeſs deſired 


the king to rely intirely upon the chancellour and In- 
berconrt ; and told him, that it was her intention that 
all her affairs ſhou'd be managed by theſe two men, 


in whom ſhe placed a great confidence, and by the 


dutcheſs Dowager and the lord of Raveſteim; and 
that whatever he thought fit to communicate to her 


concerning his intentions, ſhou'd be addreſſed to them, 


and no body elſe. | | 
There was no need of any farther particulars 


to make the deputies forget all their inſtructions: 
They thought of nothing elſe but revenging them- 


ſelves for the affront, that had been put upon them 
and deſired the king to give them the letter, he had 
had the goodneſs to ſhew them. He wou'd have 
been -very ſorry, if they had not demanded it; and 


made it a matter of great merit to truſt them with it. 


They entred no farther into the affair, but took leave 
of the king to return to Gant. 
The king was well pleaſed that he had thrown this 
new.ſced of diſcord among the Flemmings, ——_ 
. ö the 
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D Reign of L wis XI. 
the effect of it, and continued his intrigues and his 


progreſs in the Low Countries and Burgund) \. - 


As ſoon as the deputies were returned to Cant 


» 


a council was aſſembled. And he that was appoint» Comincs, 
ed to make the report of the negotiation, began in a * 7: 


very ſevere manner to exaggerate the injury done to 
the States, by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to provide for 
the publick ſecurity; that they were conſulted only 
for ridicule, while every thing was tranſacted by the ſe- 
cret intrigues of warm perſons, and ſuch as made their 
advantage of betraying the ſtate. 1 bj 
The Princeſs, who aſſured herſelf the king had not 
delivered her letter to ſuch ſcoundrels as theſe, inter- 
rupted the 2 with ſome warmth, and proteſted 
that what he 
recorder of Gant producing the letter, preſented it 
to her, and ſaid, read Mademoiſelle, The whole aſ- 
ſembly were ſhock'd at his-giving the lye in ſo-brutiſh 
and publielt a manner to the princeſs. She was con- 
founded, and being unable to make any anſwer broke 
up —— aſſembly, more inraged againſt the king than 
t eputies. 84120 GO A e 1019 iti} 9! 
Next the dutcheſs, this affair moſt nearly touch d 
the chancellor and Imbercourt, againſt whom the citi> 
zens ſeemed to have the greateſt reſentment. They 
had thoughts of making their eſcape; but were ſtopp'd 
and brought to their tryal before the tribunal of the 


judges of Gant, viz. before thoſe who were patties. : 


in the affair, and condemned to bebeheaded. They ap- 


ut notwithſtanding their appeal, it was declared that 
they ſhow'd be allowed only three hours to provide 


for their ſouls. = 


The princeſs left no ſtone Athen to ſave their 


lives. She ſpared neither promiſes; ſolicitations,” nor 


prayers, but to no purpoſe. They were carried to 
the place of execution, whither ſhe came in a mourn- 


ing attire, with her hair-looſe, and only a handker- 


chief upon her head, and ſpoke to the people. At 
this ſpectacle, they made an inſurrection, drew their 
ſwords, and began to range themſelves in order for 
battle, but the inraged party were the ſtrongeſt, and 
the i ä {truck off their two heads 

| 2 in 


ad advanced was utterly falſe. But the 


— 


pealed to the parliament of Parus as the ſeat f 
1 —— the king, the ſovereign lord of  Hlawders. 
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Thi Hiftory of FRANCE. 
in ſight of the princeſs, who return'd to her palace in 
A very diſconſolate condition 
This execution was followed with a general diſtur- 
bance in the City; here there was no more ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The Gamoit cou'd not have ſerved the king 
better than by this conduct. Several lords and gen- 
themen, ſeeing themſelves ill treated by the lag 
and on the other hand ſollicited by the king, dbc | 
for him. During this interval he was received at 
Cambray: But as that was then an imperial town, he 
did not think proper to leave a garriſow there, for 
fear of offending the emperor. - ', 

Such was the unhappy ſituation of princeſs Mary 
at that time in — © nor did her: affairs 
go any better in the dutohy urgandy.  Fobn II. 
» — of Orange, had ſuffer d himſelf. to — ted 
the advantageous conditions which the king offer'd 
him; and by means of the power he had in Burgun- 
ay, ſurrendted Dijon, and all the reſt of the towns in 
e dutchy, and ſeveral in the earldom to him: But 
— that the k ing miſtruſted him, and hay 
om 
ſes 


e ſuſpicion that he wou'd not ſtand to the 

he had made him, he grew: very uncaſy, and 
hearkned to the ſolicitations of the princeſt by the 
lieutenant general in the two — vrhere he 
gave the king a great deal of trouble the following 


i 


year. 9 
Olivier de la Aﬀeer all, the extravagance of the Gantoit was not 


ny and the: king's emiſſaries did not 
Jacceed equally in all towns of the Low Countries. 
S. Omers continued loyal to Mary of and 
nut their gates upon the French tioops. The lords of 
Hanawlt, who at Comines's inſtances had at firſt of- 
fer'd their ſervice to the king, being upon ſome occa- 
ſſon diſguſted at him, alter d their reſotution. Brau- 


veilet and the other remote towns from the fronticts 


of France were in perfect tranquillity: But thoſe 
were 
above all things ſurprized at the conduct of {Edward 
king of England, who at this conjeQure did not make 
the leaſt motion. n ll} +: 

*** There is no doubt but it was his-intertſt-to- pre- 


vent the growth of the French power, [eſpecially in 
the Low — in particular-in.the neigh 
our 
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bourhood of Calait, where the king had already got 4. D. 


poſſeſſion of Boulogne, by exchange with Bertrand 


de la Tour earl of Auvergne. The commons as well Lg 


as the lords murmured .openly at it in Exgland; but 
the ſame reaſons that had produced a peace between 


the two kings two years before, were ſtill of force, Comine 
and prevented Edward from engaging in a new wat 6. c. 2. 


upon this occaſion. me - Ns Sig 

The love of tranquillity, .in which that prince had 
reſolved to paſs thereſt of his life, 50000 Ecut d or 
which the king paid him down punctually. every year; 
the vehement defire which both he and the queen of 


England had to marry their daughter to the Dau- 


Pbin, as had been agreed by an article of the treat 
at Pequigni, and the large ſums of money whi 
Lewis difriduted among the council of Exgland, moſt 
of whom were his penſioners, were the reaſons that 


kept Edward quiet, and the manner in which Lewis 


made uſe of theſe means was a maſter piece of his 
politicks: To which may be added, Mary of Burgan- 
dy's refuſal to marry count Rivers, brother to the 
queen of England, becauſe he was not a prince. 

In the mean time, notwithſtanding the troubles of 


the court of Burgundy, there was an affair carrying 


on, Which was of the utmoſt importance for the wel- 
fare of that ſtate, viz, to procure a husband for this 
princeſs, The Dauphin was no longer in the que- 
ſtion: The king's indifference. upon this article had 
made the Hemmings lay aſide the deſigns which ſeveral 
of them had had upon this young prince. There 
were many pretenders to her; but as the Dauphin was 
of the number, the arch-duke Maximilian 

of Auſtria, one of the warmeſt competitors, had no 
great difficulty to carry it from the reſt; and after 
eng Bm pong and negotiations, it was concluded, 
that he was the propereſt perſon ro make a husband 
for this princeſs. - | | | 
The marriage was ſolemnized on the 18th of Au- 
guſt, with great magnificence at the princeſs's ex- 


pes For the Emperor Frederick, whoſe avarice had Notes fur 
ike to have prevented this marriage, ſo important for Poe 
the eſtabliſhment. of the power of his hoùſe, wou'd ©, 4. 
disburfe nothing out of his treaſury -for the carrying Marche. 


on of the affair. Ihe k ing ou plainly ee 
3 | 
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To _ The Hiſoryof FRANCE. 
A. D. ed his great miſtake in ſuffering ſo puiſſarit a ſtate to 
1499. Mp him, which he might have added to his family, b 
be marriage of his fon with Mary of Bargundy, whic 
me her felf had propofed to him by advice of the 
aveſt of her council: And he wou'd have repented 
it with much more regret, if he cou'd have foreſeen 
the troubles, which the prodigious grandeur of the 
houſe of Auſtria, begun. by this marriage, wou'd in 
time brin upon that of France. 
The firſt effect of this alliance, was to ſtop the pro- 
eſs of theking's conqueſts. Maximilian came and 
incamped at Douay at the head of an army of Flem- 
Memolies rings. Upon this the king propoſed a Truce, which 
os te Mar- Was accepted, upon condition of reſtoring Queſuoy 
, 00 9 at Four ain, and leaving Cambray to enjoy its for- 
= 3 This treaty was ſigned at Leuze, 
248. 90 12 0 
15 was not long, however, before new hoſtilities 
broke out. The king took Conde; and hearing of 
chrinigu the archduke's approach to recover it, he reduced 
fanden both that and Mortagne to aſhes. During theſe tran- 
Memoires ſactions, the king of England and pope Sixtus IV. 
. e offer'd themſelves as mediators, which produced a 
4n, 1,73, new ſuſpenſion of arms in the Low Conutries, but 
not in Burgundy, where the prince of Orange gave 
the French a great diverſion. By his means ſeveral 
towns return'd to their obedience to the durcheſs of 
Comines, Burgundy. He beat Ia Tremoxille at Dole, and took 
1. 6. c. 4. away his artillery. Upon this bad ſuccels, and the 
complaints that were made of his extortions, he was 
recalled, and Charles d Amboiſe, lord of Chaumont 
ſent to ſupply his place; who, with the aſſiſtanee of the 
Suißß, reſtored matters to ſo good a poſture, that there 
were only ſome caſtles remaining that held out for 
the dutcheſ. A truce alſo was concluded for one 
year with Barg:ndy. 1 
Such was the king's diſpoſition, that the truce found 
cen, bim little lefs employment than the war, For want 
enden. Of military - expeditions, he was always buſy in ſome 
Notes fur negotiation or pilgrimage, the motive to which was 
l« Mewol- not always pure devotion. He made frequent jour- 
Marche, nies to Montils in Touraine, not ſo much to enjoy the 
pleaſure of a retirement, as to ſeat himſelf in the 
center of his kingdom, to have a eloſer eye _— — 
| uke 
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duke of Brittany's ſteps,” and the conduct of the l. D 

ow of Gayenne'and Gaſcony. 13478. 
. The death of the dutcheſs of Savoy, which hap- - 


} 
! 
d the ſame year, obliged him moreover to direct 
- is views thither, in favour of the young duke his 1 
[ nephew, during whoſe minority this ſtate was go- | 1 
1 2 according to the regulations preſcrib'd by | 
5 im. | | 
I He intereſted himſelf alſo in the affairs of Italy, 
where the Florentines had a warm quarrel with the 
- pope. He took the Florentine's part, and threatned 
1 the pope with the pragmatical ſanction: But by the 
y emperor's mediation matters were accomodated, 
h he king moreover negotiated with great eagerneſs - L 
y at the Pyrendes, to perſuade Ferdinand of Arragon, 1 
bo king of Caſtille, by his wife 1/abel, to renounce the | 
7 alliance they had concluded with the king of Exg- 
land and the archduke. He brought the matter a- 
8 bout, and gain'd this king and queen over to his Intereſts, 
t upon condition of his own renouncing the alliance he 
d had made with the king of Portugal and Jane, who 
* diſputed the kingdom of Caſtille with Iſabel, under 8 
. pretence of being daughter to the late king Caſtille, Aar lana ; 
a Henry IV. who was generally thought incapable ot l. 23. c. 4. 
at . - having children. . 
e At the ſame time that the king was drawing off Recueil de 
al Caſtille from the archduke and the king of Eng- Trairez par 
of land, he treated with the latter for ſuch a continuance e. 
K of the truce, as might be equivalent to a peace: For | 
he by this treaty the truce was not only to continne for 
as the life of theſe two princes, but alſo for an hundred 
nt years after the death of the ſhorteſt liver, This truce 
he was concluded, | | 
re Thus the king with a great deal of art weaken'd his 
or neipal enemy, the archduke, by drawing off all 
ne is allies, and put himſelf into a condition of ma- 
king head againſt him, without any fear of a diver- 
nd ſion for the future. After all, notwithſtanding the 
ne precautions he had taken, he choſe to appear more 
ne | deſirous of peace than war: And perhaps his in- 
as tentions were agreeable to the appearance; for the fa- 
ur- tigues and cares of government, which always lay 
the heavieſt upon his own ſhoulders, began to impair his 
he health; and Comines, at his return from Florence, whi- 
he W F 4 mer 
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. D. ther he bad been ſent upon account of the Dffferen. 


1 22 2 between the pope and the Florextines, having * 


_ him for 4 tWelve- month, found him extremely 
. | Ya | 
Comines, The troubles in Burgundy were again renewed, and 
gh the enemy had 10ſt the little that remain'd there. Be- 
ls Marche, ſangon itlelf had treated with the King, and the town 
1.2.c-9, Was ſurrendred up into the protection and poſſeſſion of 
4. 1479- the king by articles of agreement concluded at Yaleſ- 
Invent. des Jan, ful 3. The acchdake having a mind to make 
chart. T. 4- Hith bir. amends in the Low Countries for the loſſes 
he ny Moe in Burgundy, came and ſat down be- 
tore Teroxene, S. Andre, who was governour of that 
town, gave Cordes, governor of Picardy, time to draw 
5 ſome forces to come and relieve the place. 
Ihe archduke went to meet him as far as Gaine- 
gate. Des Cordes accepted the offer of battle; im- 
mediately charged the enemies horſe, which was al- 
moſt all on the van-guard, with his own cavalry, Phy 
them entirely to the rout, purſued them as far as Aire, 
and mide a great ſlaughter of them. * 
The Flemmiſb infantry ſeeing themſelves abandon'd 
by the horſe, was alſo upon the port of flying: But 
the archduke diſmounting with the counts of Romont 
and Naſſau, and putting himſelf at their head, en- 
couraged them by ſhewing them the few French that 
. remain'd in the field. It was a great miſtake in Des 
Cordes and John d' Eſtonteville lord of Torcy, in ſuf- 
fer ing themſelves to be both tranſported In the heat of 
purſuit, without conſidering the conſequences that 
might happen in the field of battle, and without lea- 
ving a part of theit cavalry there. If this precaution 
had been obſerved, there. had been an end of the Flem- 
miſh artny. But they loſt the advantage by thejr pre- 
CIpitancy. | 
The Frau archers of the king's army ſeeing the 
flight of me Famed, 2. thought the 1 7 
„dr eg OWN, and fell upon the baggage. e count of Ko- 
eroded, e Joſe the , but 60Vige'd bb 
de la Mar- Battalia, charged them, and being out ot all rank and 
« + © 9 order, defeated them almoſt without oppoſition, The 
l French cavalry hearing that the infantry were put to 
the rout, took the alarm, and disbanded, ſo that the 
archduke was left maſter of the field, and gain'd a 
5 great 
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The- Reign of LEWIS XI. 73 
great r n by this battle. But however, his loſs . D. 
was incomparably the Fabel according to Commes, 140 
The lord of Cordes took 900 priſoners; one'of wWuom . 
was a ſon of the king of Poland's. | 
This battle, in which both ſides loſt a world of 
men, put a fortunate end to the campaign, and in- 
ſpired both the one and the other with the defire of 5 * 
peace. No important action happen'd the following 
year, and a truce for ſeven months was concluded 
in 255 This truce was prolong'd by the media- 
tion of Julian de la Ropere, cardinal of St. Peter ad Chronigue 
Vincula, whom pope S:ixtxs V. had ſent to France tofoneinne © 
negociate a peace. He alſo procured the cardinal 4e 
la Balue's liberty, who had been impriſon'd eleven 
years for treaſon, and was permitted to retireto Rowe, 
where. he ſoon after grew into great credit with the 
pope, by reaſon of his abilities. . : 
uring this truce, the king caſpier d the Frank Ar- Fmt 
chers, a militia inſtituted by Charles VII. and placed 
ſome Sxiſs troops in their room. He kept, however, 
ſome French infantry in pay, and made them carry 
the Sziſs arms, viz, pikes, halbards, and broad ſwords, 
finding theſe arms much better than bows and ar- 
rows for the infantry. 
Theſe troops, of which he had a great number ,, O. 2481. 
| ding, were not ſo much to make war, as to Comines, 
oblige the archduke to a peace. But while matters k c 7. 
wete thus carrying on, he had a fit of apoplexy, 
Which it was thought at firſt would have carried him 
off : He mended however, and excepting a great 
weakneſs, which his diſtemper left behind it, he re- 
2 4 the uſe of all his limbs, without loſing any 
ng of the vigour of his ſpirit. 
his accident made him very uneaſy; for no prince 
was ever more afraid of death, or deſirous to live. 
Some time after he had another fit at Tours, which 
1 19m no worſe conſequences than the former. 
othing of all this abated his application to buſineſs 
ox leſſen'd his contrivance in the management of 
affairs, which the court of Savoy had a good proof of. 
I have already obſerved, that after the death of the 
dutcheſs regent of Savey, the king had the ordering 
of the government of that dutchy, and of all mat- 
ters that were to be tranſacted during the minority or 
; | the 
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A. D. the young duke his nephew. A diviſion happeni 
1481. between the lords of the country, the count de 
Wy Chambre, whom the king had nominated governor 

of Savoy and Piedmont, not only acted contrary to 

his orders, but alſo had hinder'd the young cute 
from coming into Fraxce, whither the king in- 
vited him. | 

The king, tho? offended at his conduct, diſſembled 
for ſome time; but he ſo manag'd matters, that he 
found means to get the count de /a Chambre arreſted 
at Turin, and order'd him to priſon ; By this means 
the txoubles in the ſtates of avoy were laid aſleep. 

The duke came'to ſee the king at Lyons ; but this 

prince, who was a paſſionate lover of turnaments 

running at the ring, and hunting, being over-heate 
with theſe violent exerciſes, contracted a diſeaſe, of 
an. 2482. which he died the 22d of April, at the age of ſeven- 
| teen years, very much regretted by his ſubjects, for 

2 great qualities which began to appear in his per- 

on. 

His two younger brothers, Charles and Fohn-Lewis 
3 were in France 2 —— the king had committed their 
voye · education to Francis of Orleans count of Dunois. 
The king ſent for Charles the eldeſt to Lyons, and. 

declared himſelf his guardian, to remove all occa- 

fions of quarrel from the uncles of this prince, and 

named the adminiſtrators of the government of Savoy, 

as he had done after the death of the dutcheſs re- 
ent. , | 

r Having given all theſe orders, he went to Beau- 

Jen in Beanjolois, where he received the news of the 

death of Mary dutcheſs of Burgundy, and arch- 

dutcheſs of Ax/tria, who died at Bruges, after a fall 

from a horſe, on March 18. Eb 

This prince, ill as he was, for he decay'd daily, 

Anal. B%- ſeemed to recover new life at this news. He was 

| conſtantly treating under-hand with the Gantoit, 

upon the means and conditions of peace between 

rance and Flanders, and he knew how well the 

 Flemmings were diſpoſed to force the archduke to it. 

The death of the dutcheſs of Burgundy had made 

them more regardleſs than ever of the intereſts of 

this prince, whom they look'd upon as a ſtranger, 
and one that was no longer ſovereign; — 
, 1 „ N car ' 
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De Reign of Lewis XI. 75 
earldom of Flanders ** by the death of the J. D. 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, upon Philip her ſon, who was 1482. 
as yet very young. They gave themſelves no great 
concern for the king's depriving the archduke of tome 
part of his ſtates, which lay remote from the earldom 
of Flanders, provided he did not come too near 
them. Beſides, they wiſh'd to ſee his power dimi- 
niſhed, that he might be the leſs able to ſubdue them, 
or moleſt them in their privileges. z 

The king fail'd not to make his advantage of thoſe 1 
bappy conj unctures, and by the aſſiſtance of the Gan- | | 
tors, he immediately broke the meaſures which the 
archduke had taken to get himſelf declared guardian 
of his ton Philip, and his daughter Margaret, and 
this wardſhip was refuſed him. In a word, they 
forced him to make peace with France, and to con- 
ſent to the marriage of his daughter Margaret with 
Monſieur the Dauphin; by which the king had hopes, 
that the Low Countries would one day be united to 
the crown of France, in caſe the young prince Phi- 
biz died without iſſue. | 9 

The negotiations were concluded at Arras, againſt Recueil ds 1 
the will of the archduke, upon ſuch conditions as e- par 
were the moſt to the king's advantage, and injurious 3 
to the houſe of Auſtria, and the young princeſs Mar- „ 
garet was carried into krance to be educated there in 
quality of Daxphineſs. | 

Next the duke of Auſtria, the king of England 
was the moſt uneaſy at this marriage: Lill then he had 
depended upon the marriage of his daughter Eliza- 
beth with the Dauphin; that being one article of the 
treaty of Pequigui, An. 1475. and the bait by which | Y 
the king had drawn him off from the duke of Bar- N 
Zuger and the motive that had prevail'd upon him to Y 

ffer the _ make ſo many conqueſts in Picar- | I 

„and the Low Countries after the duke's death. 4 

his news touch'd him ſo ſenſibly, that he fell ill ' 
upon ir, and was ſome days after ſeized of an apo- 
plexy, of which he died when he was breathing no- 
thing but revenge againſt the king of France. 

he king wanted nothing but health to enjoy the Anu. 1483. 
ſatis faction of theſe great ſucceſſes, He had got the 8 
better of all his enemies; every thing was in quiet 
ſudjection throughout his kingdom: The vaſſals 

durſt 
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The: Hiſtory of HRAN CE. 
durſt not make the leaſt ſtir; he was become formi- 


„ E 1483. dable to all his. neighbours, The civil war, which 
broke out in England, after the death of ard, 


left him nothing to fear on that fide; The character 
of his wiſdom and policy gained bim the reputation 
of a prince of the greateſt abilities at that time in 
all Europe. But 9 all his efforts to 
perſuade himſelf to the contray, he perceiv d plainly, 
that after he had ſeen the death of moſt of his ene- 
mies, or thoſe that envied or prevented the progreſs of 
his power, he muſt of neceſſity ſoon follow them: 
The weakneſs that ſucceeded upon his 7 fits, 
his extraordinary leanneſs, ſome fits of the falling- 
fickne(s, and ſeveral other bad ſymptoms, left him 
no longer room to doubt of it. , 

One part of his uneaſineſs proceeded from his be- 
ing as unable to conceal his condition from others, as 
from himſelf, He was afraid of the ill effects ſuch 
a notion might produce in the minds of the grandees, 


of the people, and of his neighbours; and was no 


leſs' apprehenſive of the diminution of his authority, 
than of his death; to prevent both which evils he 


_ uſed all imaginable precaution, 


He gave over all thoughts of travelling, which he 
could no longer bear the fatigue of, and retired to 
his pleaſure-houſe of Pleſis near Tours, with a ſmall 
attendance and his guard, which was always v 
numerous. Very few perſons were admitted to viſit 
him there, and never ſuffer'd to lie in the caſtle. He 
always appear'd well dreſs'd before them, tho? till 
then he been very careleſs in his habit. In this 
reſpe& he had alter'd his method, with a deſign to 
ſet himſelf of, and preſerve as well as he could a 

ood mein, which his fall'n countenance had conſi- 

ably abated. He had his ſpies every where, both 

at home and abroad, and e frequent changes in 

the provinces, only to awaken the thoughts of the 

people, and convince them, that the frequent ru» 
mours of his death, or being in danger, were falſe, 

He made uſe of the like method, and with the 


ſame views, in foreign countries. Never were the 


nſions better payed, more negotiations ſet ou foot, 

- more ambaſſadors ſent imothe neighbouring — 

doms, or moſt remote countries, upon his own — 
va 
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ritta in. enmar eden, Ger- 
= — Avia, to buß for him at a great price the 
fineſt horſes, mules; and hounds. By this means the 
flying reports concerning the ill ſtate of his health, 
came at leaſt to be doubted of, and he held all foreign 
courts in ſuſpence about it. 


But after all, his ehiefeſt care was to recover his 


health; for which purpoſe, he had recourſe to all 
Forts: of remedies, as well natural as ſupernatura). 
That upon which he laid the greateſt ſtreſs'wis, the 
prayers: of the holy man of Calabria; for this was 
the name of Francis de Paula, famous in Italy for 
the reputation of ſanctity and miracles. He ſent for 
him to Tours, where he paid him the greateſt honours. 
The courtiers, who for the moſt part, are not over- 
Nock'd with religion, made a great jeſt of the ſaint's 
jontney: But Comines, who was preſent at the inter- 
vievwy he had with the king, ſpeaks very honourably 
not only of the virtue, but alſo of the wiſdom of 
this man of God, whom the church has ever ſince 
reckonꝰd among the number of thoſe ſhe reveres. 

During all this time, Charles the Dauphm was at 
Amboiſe, where he moſt commonly reſided under the 
care Of Peter de Bourbon, count of Beaujen, where 
he was ſuffer d to ſpeak to very few perſons, rarely 
brought to court, and had been many years without 
the king's ſeeing him, The chief reafon of their 
obliging the young prince to lead ſo retired a life, 
was the king's fear leaſt he ſhould have been drawn 
off from him, and inſpired with the ſame conduct 
that he himſelf had given a very bad example of, in 
the life-time of king Charles VIII. his father. 


77 
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He would not in all likelihood have removed him comines, 
from this ſolitude at Amboiſe for a long time, if he L 6. c. 11. 


had lived; but when he was no longer able to dil- 
ſemble with himſelf the danger he was in of an ap- 
proaching death, he ſent for him to Pleſis, and re- 


, 


the adviſe he had given him ſome months be- __ 


fore at Amboiſe, moſt of which was extremely judi- nes. 


cious, and contain'd, among other things, a reproof 
of his own conduct in ſome particulars; 

Aſtet this interview, he” diſmiſs'd the young 
prince, who returned to Amborſe ; bur had not been 
long 
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long there, before he received the news that the k 
was a dying of a new fit of the apoplexy; and i 
deed this was the laſt. Being come to his ſpeech and 
underſtanding, , they let him know that he was paſt 
hopes of a recovery, and would do well to pr 
himſelf ſeriouſly to make his appearance before God. 
He received this news with leſs emotion than was 
expected, and callcd for the ſacrament, which he re- 


above five or ſix days after this relapſe, and died on 


the thirteenth of Auguſt 


He was a prince of a very extraordinary character, of 


a great and penetrating genius, expert in the art ofgo- 


vernment; but his prudence often degenerated intoguile 
and craftineſs ; and this is the leaſt we can ſay of him. 
He was a perfect maſter of diflimulation : But he 
was too much enamour'd of this art, and it is too cer- 


« tain that he. continually practiced it; which was the 


reaſon why his enemies and his neighbours, the prin- 
ces of the blood, and his own miniſters, did never 
depend upon him. However, we can't refuſe himthe 
— due to his valour, which he gave ſome remar- 

able teſtimonies of, while he was no more than 


Dauphin. He was by nature neither beneficent nor 


liberal; but he made no difficulty to become ſo, when 


his intereſt required it. He ſpared nothing to purchaſe 
an intereſt in the councils of neighbouring princes, or 
to debauch their beſt miniſters, to gain thegovernors 
of towns, corrupt ambaſſadors, and embaraſi his ene- 
mies; ſo that, commonly ſpeaking, his benefactions 


were not ſo much a mark of friendſhip, as of the 


_ he had of thoſe upon whom he beſtowed 
It was much more eaſy to incur his diſpleaſure, 
than merit or preſerve his favour : He pardon'd ſel- 


_dom, and puniſhed ſeverely. 


To take an eſtimate of him from outward appear- 
ance, he was a very religious prince: He went to 
confeſſion once every week, took frequent pilgrima- 
ges, paid a great veneration to the reliques of ſaints, 
and often beſtowed preſents upon churches; But 
this did not make him a more exact obſerver of his 
promiſe and oaths, nor leſs vindictive and deceitful. 
After all, to take a general view of his a he 

ems 
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ſeems not ſo much to have acted the hypocrite in reli- . D. | 
gion, as to have poſſeſſed himſelf with an unaccoun- 1483. 2 
table notion of the ſufficiency of theſe external prac- \gnyys 1 
rices, to ſupply the negle& of ſolid and effentiatde- ; 
votion, which made him ſcruple trifles,” while he 
ſwallowed matters of the greateſt importance to con- 3 
. ſcience. 9 1 
In a word, there was à certain extravagance ran : | 
through all this'prince's actions, which proceeded . 
partly from a natural temper, differently formed from 4 | 
that of moſt others, in which the bad conſiderably 1 
preponderated ; and partly from a myſterious affecta 2 : 
tion of ſingularity,” with which he took à pleaſute to 


cloath all his ſteps and defigns, to embaraſs thoſe who = 
were diſpoſed to penetrate his intentions; ſometimes | 

appearing bold and couragious, ſometimes taint heart- | 2x 
ed; now covetous, then liberal; one while miſtruſt- 4 
ful, and another open, even to raſhneſs; ſo as to truſt = 


his own perſon with thoſe from whom he had reaſon , 
5 fear the worſt; and this was his way to the very 


He compaſſed his deſign of making himſelf abſo- 
lute maſter of his kingdom, a deſign which he had =O 
always aim'd at; but as he wanted the hearts of his I 
ſubjects, he reigned in continual fear and diſquiet. 1 
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| Charles VIII. 
4. D. HARES VIII. aſcended the throne in 1483. 


8 There was no diſpute about a regency, becauſe 
2 as he was entred into his fourteenth year, he was 
| no longer a minor, according to the irrevocable 
ordinance of king Charles V. for the majority of 

the kings; but this age, however, did not exempt him 

from the neceſſity of having ſome perſon, upon 

whom he might rely for the . of affairs, 

3 and who in his name might exercite the chief autho- 
=. * rity in the government. For, as for himſelf, he had 

| not the leaſt knowledge of -affairs, becauſe thoſe 
| who had been charged with his education, were for- 
© - bid by the king his father to communicate any infor- 
mation of that kind to him. | | 

Loui XI. had before his death, declared it to be 

his pleaſure, that Anne of France, his eldeſt daughter 

ſhould have the adminiſtration during the minority of 

. his ſon. She was called Madame de Beaxjen, by 
reaſon of her marriage with Peter de Bourbon, * 


. 
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de Beaujen. She and her husband were indued with A, D. 
all the prudence neceſſary to the happy and ſucceſ> 1483. 
ful management of the government. This princeſs www 
is deſcribed in hiſtory as a lady of ſuperiour talents, ; 
of a penetrating and judicious underſtanding, coura- 

ous and conſtant, exempt from-the ordinary foi- 

les of her ſex, and every way qualified by theſe 0. 
3 for the direction and command of II. 

e ſtate. ä ä 
. Altho' the late king deſigned that monſieur de Bean- 
jeu ſhould govern in concert with his lady, yet he no- 
minated none but her, becauſe there were ſome prin- 
ces of the blood much nearer to the crown than he; 
who, in virtue of this proximity, might have diſputed 
with him a place that more naturally devolved upon 
them; but this yn cou'd no way be alledged 
againſt the princeſs, who, being the young king's ſiſ- 
ter, was more nearly related to him than any other. 

But when a king leaves behind him a ſucceſſor that 
is a minor, the greateſt precaution in the world is 
not always ſufficient to prevent inconveniencies, or 
allay the eager defire of command in all thoſe who 
have a right or pretence to it. 

Lewis duke of Orleans, preſumptive heir of the 
crown in caſe of the young king's dying before he 
came to have iſſue, look'd upon the nomination of 
Anne of France, as an injuſtice to his quality of firſt 
prince of the blood. He thought himfelf ſufficiently 
q for this great poſt; and indeed he was a per- 88 
on of great merit, but wanted experience; for he | 
was not above the age of three and twenty, and had 
never been concerned in affairs under the preceding 
reign. * 

his reaſon — another perſon upon the ſtage 

which was John duke of Bourbon, eldeſt brother of Belcarius 
monſieur de Beanjen, a man reſpected by all the king- L + 
dom for his age of fixty years, the great ſervices he 
had done the government, his valour and prudence 
manifeſted upon innumerable occaſions, and who 
imagined it impoſſible for a woman and a youn 
prince to diſpute the preference with him in an affair 
- of this nature. | 

The court was divided between theſe three rivals, 
each of whom had his abettors, and thought of form. 

Vox. III. ing 
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4, in Europe. The Britton nobility, whom he depreſs'd 
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ing a party; and this unhappy petition held all 
Fraxce in ſo 


ſpenſe. Madam de Beaujeu, who fore- 


Propoſed an expedient whereby to end them, v:z. to 
refer the matter to the determination of the 2 
of the ſtates, which the princes demanded with all 


' poſſible earneſtneſs. This expedient might appear in 


2 different light to different parties; but it ſeem'd ſo 
reaſonable and natural, that the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon durſt not refuſe to comply with it, though 
they plainly foreſaw, that this judicious princeſs, 
who had the king in her power, and diſpoſed of every 
thing in his name, wou'd make uſe of this ſuſpen- 
ſion, and the time that muſt neceſſarily be taken up 
in calling the eſtates together, to confirm her autho- 
rity, and augment the number of her creatures. 
In the mean time the duke of Orleans being in all 
likelihood reſolved not to ſtand to the decifion of the 
ſtates, how favourable ſoever it might be to him, en- 
ter'd into a cloſe alliance with the duke of Brittany, 
vpon occaſion of a great diſturbance that aroſe at 
this duke's court, He cou'd have wiſh'd for nothin 
more to his advantage: For if he had not ſucceed 
in his deſigns at the court of Frawce, he was always 
ſure of a ſafe retreat in Brittam, from whence he 
wou'd have ſuch aſſiſtance as wou'd enable him to ter- 
rity his adverſaries. | 

Francois II. duke of Brittany had always reſiding 
with him Peter Landers, of whom I have already 
ſpoken in the hiſtory of Lewis XI, He was a man of 

chaps as much craft and ſubtilty as any at that time 


and kept very much under, had ſeveral times conſpi- 
red againſt him: But he had always - countervail'd 
their deſigns. There happen'd a new plot againſt 
him, in which he wou'd certainly have periſhed, it 
his good fortune had not ſaved him, He eſcaped 
when he was upon the point ot being taken and ſa- 
criticed to the revenge of his enemies, and after- 
wards drove them to the utmoſt extremity : For he 
forced ſeveral lords to abandon Brittany, and fly in- 
to France, where they met with a good reception, and 


did not fail to ſpeak of the king's right to ne. 
| r 
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after the duke's death: Upon which a conference 4. D. 
was held; with them at Montargis, Oct. 22. and ma- 1484. 
dam de Beaujeu, promiſed them aſſiſtance againſt the: Wyn 


miniſter that oppreſſed them. 


Jobn de Chalons, Prince of Orange, was then at the 4 1484. 


court of the duke of Brittany, whoſe nephew he 
was by the mother's ſide. The reaſon of his reſid- 
ing there was, in outward appearance, to paſs ſome - 
time with the duke his uncle, but the ſecret and true 
motive was to negociatea marriage with Anne of Brit- 
zany, the duke's eldeſt daughter and heireſs, in fa» 
vouùr of the archduke Maximilian of Auſtria, with- 
out the knowledge of the court of France. This 

ince finding Landois no friend to his deſign, entred 
into the conſpiracy againſt him, was with the marſhal - 
de Rieux at the head of it, and was obliged to de- 
part Brittany, as well as the reſt, ET 
 Landois receiving an account of what paſs'd at 
Montargis, reſolved immediately to be even with ma» 
dam de Beaujeu, and perſuaded the duke of Brittany, 
to write an invitation to the duke of Orleans, as his 
dear kinſman, to come and ſee him, aſſuring him that 
his journey ſhou'd not be unprofitable to him. The 
duke of Orleans read this letter with extream pleaſure, 
and communicated it to Francis of Orleans count of 
Dunois. This count was his only confident, and 
merited the truſt he put in him. He inherited many 
of the N ee of John count of Dunois his fa- 
ther, and had an equal zeal for the grandeur of the 
legitimate branch of Orleans. 

e diſcovered. immediately the beneficial effects 
of the overture made the duke of Orleans, and ad- 
viſed him by go means to neglect this opportunity; 
telling hi * though the journey propoſed ſnou d 
not anlwelts eſent aim, to procure. him the go- 
vernmene ehe kingdom during the king's minority, 
yet he might reap another conſiderable advantage by 
it; vix, to compaſs a marriage by Landois's aſſiſtance 
with Anne eldeſt daughter, and heireſs to the duke of 
Brittany. This indeed was the beſt fortune cou'd 


have happen'd to this Prince, whether he ever came 
to the crown or not. b 


The Journey was reſolved upon, and the duke at- g. 1wing 
tended with the count of Daxoir, went to Nantes to de Lou 
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A. D. ſee the duke of Brittany, who received him with all 


imaginable honour and marks of reſpect. They found 
the duke to be a prince of a very weak mind, aſſu- 
red him of their inclinations towards him, and had 
ſeveral conferences with Landois, the effect of which 


we ſhall ſee hereafter. This miniſter promiſed the 


duke of Orleans, to do him all the ſervice that lay in 
his power; but no particular meaſutes were as yet 
entred upon. N 

Madam de Beanjen, who had reaſon to ſuſpect the 
duke of Orleans's ſtay in Brittany, procured an order 
from the king to require him to return immediately to 
France, to aſſiſt in the ſtates aſſembled at Tonart, and 


at the * conſecration. There cou'd have been no 
0 


pretence for recalling him more ſpecious than this; 
and the duke of Orleans had no viſible reaſon to ex- 
cuſe his compliance with theſe two duties. He took 
jeaye of the duke of Brittany, but not without do- 
ing violence to his own inclinations; for as ſoon as 
he had ſeen Anne of Brittany, he began to make his 
addreſſes to her as well by inclination as for intereſt; 
and the count of Dxnos was feign to make uſe of 
all the authority he had gain'd over him, to oblige 
him to depart. . 
The firſt important affair that the ſtates went upon 
was the choice of a fit perſon, to whoſe care the 
ince might be committed. Madam de Beaujen had 
fo dextrouſly contrived matters, as to be ſure of ſuc- 


| ceſs. She had already perſuaded the duke of Bon- 


bon, to lay aſide his 


etenſions, by affuring him of 
the dignity of conn 


ble, which he fondly defired. 


In a word, this duke's adherents and hers united; fo | 


that her faction in the ſtates became incomparabl 

ſtronger than that of the duke of Orleans. And / 
was reſolved, that in compliance with the intentions of 
the late king, madam Anne of France, Dame de Beanjen, 
ſhou'd have the charge and care of his majeſty's ſa- 


cred perſon, till his age and experience wou'd permit 


him to govern alone; that warrants and pardons 


ſhou'd be iſſued out in the king's name and by his au- 
thority; but no Important affair ſhon'd be conclud 
without the conſent of the greateſt and beſt part 
the council, 

Madam 
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Madam de Beaujeu having gain'd her principal de- J. O. 
fign, and ſeeing her — coufirm'd by that of 1484. 
the ſtates, thought only of . harmony, and WW 
acting in concert with them in regard to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom : The grievances contain d in 
the papers of the three orders were examin'd ; the 5 | 
remonſtrances were made with a great deal of reſpe& 
and yp or * king gave — — — 
upon mo the points propoſed, and every thin 1 
was tranſaQed in 2 with much — 5 | ; 
"m— and harmony than cou'd have been expect - 


As ſoon as the eſtates were diſmi(s'd, preparations 
were made for the coronation, and the ceremony was 
performed at Rheims on the thirtieth of May, after 
which the king made his entry into Paris. Madam 
de Beaxjeu, with the council, which conſiſted of the 
princes, of the blood, and twelve perſons choſen or 
approved by the ſtates, praceeded in affairs. | 

ore the meeting of the eſtates, they had already 

taken care to renew the antient alliance with Fame 
king of Scotland. In like manner they confirmed 
that with the $17 ; ſeveral lords that had been baniſhed 
in the * reign were recalled. All this was 
tra with a great deal of prudence, to eſtabliſh 
the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom: And if the 
duke of Orleans cou'd have been perſuaded to acqui- 
eſce in the regulations made by the eſtates, whom he 
had agreed to arbitrate matters, France wou'd have 
enjoy d a greater quiet, and the people been better 
contented in the beginning of this new reign, than 
for many years before. „ | 

The deſire of commanding, or at leaſt the ſhame Extrait des 
of ſubmitting, would not permit this young prince to gte. 
bave ſo ſentible a regard to the benefit of the (ates, men du 17 
They had hopes of contentin _ by giving him Janvier, 
the governments of Paris, the Iſle of France, Cham- 48. 
pagus and Brie : But he was too ſenſible of the diffe- . 
rence between theſe particular governments, and that Aurel. 
of a whole kingdom. He quitted the court, and Belcar. I. 4. 
came from Tours to Paris, where by his magnifi- 
cence, he drew the eyes of all the world upon him, 
and endeavour'd to gain the affections of the inhabi - 
tants by popular methods _ liberality. He affected 
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A. D. to appear often in publick ; ſometimes at tennis, 
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ſometimes at the horſe - races, and other exerciſes, 
in which he had a grace and behaviour above every 


| body, which gain'd him the applauſe of all the ſpec- 


rant of what had paſſed at Paris, and perceivedp 


of 


tators. But this was not all: He went often to 

the townhouſe, aſſiſted in almoſt all the meetings, 

and concerned himſelf with every thing that was 

tranſacted there, | et 

Ihe court, now arrived at Melun, was not * 
ain- 


iy the aim and intention of this conduct. Madam 
e Beanjeu took the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual me- 
thod to remedy it, by reſolving to ſeize this prince, to 
Which ſhe gained the votes and conſent of the coun- 
cil: But he having his ſpies at court, was advertis'd 
of the reſolution that had been taken there, and de- 
parted ſaddenly from Paris, whither the meſſengers 
that came to ſeize him, were already arrived, and 
went to Verneuil in Perche. ll 
This was a very ſtrong place, and the duke by the 
advice of the count of Dunoit, reſulved to continue 
there, and wait for the troops, which thoſe who 
were concern'd in the conſpiracy, might bring to aſ- 
fiſt him: For the faQion was * form'd, nor 
wou'd the duke have adted in the manner he did at 
Paris, without being ſure of ſupport. 

The court was greatly ſurprized, when they heard 
that the count of Augouleme, and the duke of Bour- 
bon, were of this prince's party; that the former rais d 
ſoldiers for him in Poitou, and the other in Auvergne. 
They found alſo that the king himſelf was greatly 
inclined to favour the duke of Orleans, by his back- 


' Wardneſs. in ſubmitting to his ſiſter's authority over 


_ and that he had once earneſtly preſs'd the count 


wunois at Vincennes, to carry him to the duke of 
Orleans. | 


Madam de Beaujen however was not ataloſs how 


to manage in ſo nice a conjun&ure, She removed 
three of the king's chamberlains, Mazlle, Pot, and 


* Gouffier, and placed Graville and du Mas, of whoſe fi- 


delity ſhe was well aſſured, in their room. She watched 
all the ſteps of the counts of Albret and Foix, of the 
prince of Orexge,. and the duke of Lorraine, who 
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duke of 


for Blois, and ſo the court return'd to Paris without '2 


lar within the ſpace of four years. This was a long 


+ 
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were then at court; and as ſhe made no queſti- 4. D. 


on but the duke of Brittany was the perſon upon 1485. 


whom the duke of Orleans chiefly depended, ſhe had. 


always a careful eye upon him, and ſent an order to Vie de 
the governours of that frontier to Are the pallages er 5, Gola 
into Brittany, and commanded: ſome veſſels to be, * 
fitted out from the ports of Normandy, the captains 


of which were- order'd to ſtop all the barks they met, 
This precaution was not in vain. Some of the duke 
of Orlzans's emiſſaries were 1 in the habit of 
monks, as they were going in hi 

of Brittany, and were hanged or drowned. Soldi- 


is name to the duke 


ers were poſted in ſeveral parts of the provinces to 


ſtop the duke of Bourbon, and the count of 2 22 — 


leme, and prevent their joining the duke of Orle- 
ans. They ſuborned alſo a man, that had the aſſu- 
rance to 7 to the duke of Brittany, as from the 


4 
rleans, and to tell him, that he need not be via Ludovj? 
in haſte to ſend forces into Normandy, as had been urelian. 
agreed,” and that he ſhou'd know when it was time 

or them to march, = 


1 


+ Theſe precautions retarded the march of the re- 


bellious troops, and diſconcerted the duke of Orle- 
ans's meaſures: He began now to fear he ſhou d be 
inveſted in Yerxexil, before they arrived, which de- 
termined him to hearken to the propoſalof an inten- 
view with Madam de Beaxjen at Evrenx, to find out 
a method of accommodation. 49 LAS 

He came thither after he had received ſecurity ; but 
was hardly arrived, when of a ſudden he departed 


having concluded upon any thing. | 

The duke of Lorraine was moſt to be feared, and comiues, 
one of the greateſt malecontents. They endeayour'd l. 7. c 1, 
to appeaſe him with the dutchy of Bar, and a pen-. 

ſion of 36000 livres out of the royal treaſury, promi- 

fing him to enquire into his pretenſions to the earl- 

dom of Provence, and do him juſtice in that particu- 


time, and gave the princeſs an opportunity of finding , 
— expedients to diſentangle herſelf from this 2 
Je TAG + 
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A. D.. This treaty had the entire effect that was 2 
1485. by it: The duke of Lorraine declared ſo openly far 
e king, that the duke of Orleaxs eſteemed him from 
that time as his greateſt enemy; and by his advice he 
was cloſely purſued, to prevent his having time to 
1 ſtrengthen his party. _ I 
vita Ludoyv. As ſoon as it was knownthat he was at Blais, it was 
+ wn not doubted but his deſign was to ſeize upon Orleaus 
du fieur du the capital of his appennage; and care was taken 10 
Bouchage prevent him. Imbert de Baſtarnai, lord of Bouchage, 
— vg „ Was ſent thither, and preſerved the town in its obe- 
Berthme, dience, and when the duke of Orleaus came before 
vol. cos, it, the gates were ſhut againſt him. 
„ 5460. In the mean time a great number of malecontents 
0 join d the duke of Orleaxs, and made him an army 
1 of 8000 infantry and near 3000 horſe, with whom 
* he poſted himſelf at Beaugenci, to wait for thoſe of 
the duke of Bolunbon and the count of Augouleme: 
But they were very uneaſy at Moxtargis, whither the 
court was then arrived, when they heard that the 
duke had left his army to go for Paris. 

He was very much beloved by the Pariſiants, which 
was the reaſon of their concern. His deſign was to 
perſuade the par liament to come into his nieaſures. He 
went thitherand harangued the paring by Dezys le 
Mercier his chancellour, all the courts being aſſem- 
Extraic det bled. The ſubje& of the barangue was the diſtur- 
rep1., 2 3 bances of the ſtate, the methods of redreſs, and all 
du 17. de that is uſually urged. upon the like occaſions by the 
Jon, head of a rebellious faction. This ſpeech had no 
manner of effect: John de la Vaquerie having collected 
the voices, anſwer'd the duke of Orleans with as 
much honour as courage, and gave him to under- 
ſtand, that neither the parliament nor city of Pars, 

wou'd ever countenance his revolt. 

This anſwer made him afraid that he was not over- 
ſafe at Paris; upon which he returned to Beangenci 
to put himſelf at the head of his 47 When he 

arrived there, he underſtood that the king with his 
army, commanded by Lewis de la Tremouille, was al- 
ready at Orleans: And as it was very numerous, he 
perceived plainly that the faction wou'd not be equal 
to it. Upon this account, by the advice of the count 
of Da«nois, he reſumed the method of W 3 
bn ul- 
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ſuſpend the war for ſuch time till he cou'd better A. D. 
concert his deſigns with the duke of Briztazy, and 1485. 
the other princes. | 2 

He ſent a herald to la Træmouille, to ask him in bis 
name, whether he wow'd not hear ſome propoſals he 3 
had to make him. The general anſwered, that he q 
was ready to hear them and recommend them to the 
king, it they were reaſonable ones. So they agreed 
upon a conference with the king's permiſſion, in 
which la Tremomille inſiſted peremptorily upon two 
points. Firſt, that Beangenci ſhou d be ſurrender'd to i 
the king; and ſecondly, that the duke of Orleans 
ſhou'd diſmiſs his troops, in caſe the king granted 
bim a pardon. The treaty was concluded upontheſe 
conditions, if the king ſhou'd agree to it. 

When the treaty had been examined at S. Laurent 
des Eaux, whither the king was advanged, it wou'd 
not paſs without two other conditions; firſt, that the 
duke, having diſmiſs'd his troops, ſhou'd repair to Or- 
leans and take up his reſidence there; ſecondly, 
that the count of Danuois ſhou'd depaxt the kingdom, 
and confine himſelf at Aft in Italy, which was a part | 
of the duke of Orleans's patrimony. 

Theſe two were hard conditions, eſpecially that 
concerning the baniſhment of the count of Dynocs -. 
But this count taking a pleaſure in ſacrificing bimſe 
for the benefit of peace, and the love of the duke,, 
perſuaded him to accept the terms. 

This prince having ſubmitted, it was no difficult Vice ducis 
matter to reclaim the duke of Baurbas and the count Aurelian. 
of Amzgouleme. The army march'd againſt them; but r. +4 
the duke, of Lorraine, the marſhal 4e Gye and Gra- 
ville, who was afterwards admiral of France, ob- 
tain'd their pardons; as did alſo the count of Albrer, 
upon condition of laying down their arms. 

The ſuceeſs of theſe expeditions was much to the 
honour of madam de Beaujeu; but ſhe had too much 
good ſenſe to lay any great ſtreſs upon the fidelity of 
princes, that had quitted their arms out of meer ne- 
ceſſity. She knew what alliances they ſtill maintain'd 
in Arittauy, and made no queſtion but they did the 
ſame in the Leu Countries with the archduke, who 
never forgot the forced marriage of his daughter with 
the king, and the loſs that he had ſuſtain d * 

om 
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A. D. dom of Artois and Burgundy: She had already con- 
14385. fidered,of proper methods for precaution on that fide, 
AA) and of incapacitating theſe two princes, as much as 
_ poſſible, from doing any miſchief. HAS 1966 
I) be eaſieſt and moſt natural way with regard to 
the archduke, was to foment the civil war, that was 
broke out in the Low Conntries, The Gantois, who 
were always at the head of the ſtates of Flanders, 
had made themſelves maſters of the perſon of the 
2 oung prince Philip, and had declared themſelves 
W is Gzardians; an office which the archduke pre- 
val Brabam. tended was due to him, as being the young prince's 
father. Some other provinces maintain'd 'the arch- 
duke's pretentions in this particnlar. Madam Ye | 
Beaujeu vigorouſly ſupported the Gartois and the o- 
ther ſtates of Flanders, but under hand, for fear of a 
rupture with the archduke. The lord of Cordes was 
the perſon employ*d in fomenting thoſe diviſions and 
he acquitted himſelf perfectly well of his commiſſion, 
being poſſeſſed of all the qualifications neceſſary for 
ſuch an enterprize, and having many friends in the 
country, where he had gain'd agreat reputation in the 
life-time of the late duke of Bargunay. IF 
Leſs regard was had to the duke of Brittany than the 
archduke. The treaty of Montareis with the Britton 
lords, refugees in Fance, touching the rights which 
the king pretended to have to the dutchy of Brittany, 
in caſe. the duke ſhou'd happen to die without an heir, 
was no longer kept a ſecret; and this was the handle 
made uſe of to prevent his executing the deſign, 
which he was known to have, of ſapporting the re- 
volts of the duke of Orleans. | 
Ladis, his miniſter, encouraged him in it; and 
upon 9 of revenging himſelf of the Britton 
lords, and of the protectſon given them in France, 
he hed taken à reſblution of calling in the whole 
force of * Exgland to his ſupport, upon which he 
thought he might moſt certainly depend: But as this 
man formed no common deſigns, he wou'd not have 
this ſacconr be eſteemed a new obligation upon the 
duke of Brittany from the Engliſh, but an acknow- 
ledgment on the prince's part, from whom he expect. 
ed it, and the price of the crown which himſelf had 

ſet upon his headeQ. | 1 
hs 0 
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The Reign F CHAT E VII. 
To underſtand this intrigue; it muſt be obſerved, 


that Edward late king of England, had left, upon 


his death bed, An. 1453. Richard duke of Glouceſter 
his brother, guardian to his two ſons, and regent of 
the kingdom; and that this duke had ſexz'd upon the 
crown, having firſt barbarouſly maſſacred his two Pu- 


He reigned by the name of Richard III. and ha- 
ving deſtroyed all ſuch as con'd diſpute the crown 
3 him, he had only one ſingle man to fear, who 


was in no condition to hurt him, ſuppoſing he re- 


main'd where he had been for a confiderable time: 
"This was Henry earl of Richmond, whom the duke 
of Brittany kept in priſon for 15 years. | 
" Eqward, who was well acquainted with the great 
qualities of this earl, rhe'only remaining branch of 


the houſe of Tork, had uſed all his endeayours to 


get him out of the duke's hands: But the duke cou'd 
not be perſuaded to deliver up a prince that had de- 
pended upon his generoſity in flying to him for ſhel- 
ter; and as he did not care to break with Edward, he 
promiſed not to ſuffer him to go out of his territo- 
ries. He kept his word during Edward's whole 
reign ; and the earl of Richmond continued in 
Brittany, meeting always with good uſage, except- 
ing the loſs of his liberty,  —_ 
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- Richard having got poſſefſion of the kingdom of 


E»gland, did not fail to follicite the duke of Brittany, 
to deal with him in this regard as he had dealt with 
his predeceſſor. The duke promiſed him that he 
wou'd, and vg ge word till the revolt of the Brut- 
= lords put his miniſter Landois upon other mea- 
ures, - 3 * 
He made an offer to the earl of Richmond to 


| procure him his liberty, to furniſh him with ſhips and 


ſome troops to accompany him into Exgl/azd, where 
he knew Richard was extremely hated, and the earl 
of Richmond's appearance was ſufficient to make the 
whole kingdom revolt in favour of him. The con- 
dition of this offer was, that when he was ſeated 
upon the throne he ſhou'd affiſt the duke of Brittany 
with all his forces, againſt the revolt of the Britton 
lords, and the 5 of France, The earl pro- 
qiſcd to comply with all that he deſired upon this 
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A. D. head; and it was an eaſy price for his liberty, and a 
1455- crown, r 2 
Wy The earl of Richmond departed ſome time after 
with fifteen veſſels, and oo men. He met with a 
violent ſtorm in his paſſage, in which he had hke to 
have periſhed, but it was indeed the ſaving of his 
life, For Richard having diſcovered the conſpiracy, 
had diſſipated the earl's party. in Ezg/aud, and this 
Ronen had certainly fallen into his hands, if he had 
C 


He put in at Dieppe, and returned by land to Brit- 
* here matters were greatly alter d with regard 
to his ſituation, though they had till the ſame Out- 
Argentre Ward appearance. 
Hit. de Bre- Landois ſeeing the earl of Richmond's affairs en- 
ge, l. 12-tirely ruined, treated with Richard, and promiſed to 
deliver him up into his hands, upon his aſſuring him 
of aſſiſtance againſt the Britton lords. The carl was 
advertis'd of it by the biſhop of EH, who had been 
one of, the principal conſpirators againſt R:chard, 
and was fled to Flanders, The earl upon this news 
eſcaped from Rewnes in diſguiſe, and gain'd the fron- 
tiers of Frauce, He had not miſs'd above an 
hour by the troops, when Landers ſent after him; 
he waited upon the king, who was then at Langey 
in Tourain, and was graciouſly received by him. 
Landois's treachery, which made the ear! of Rich- 
mond take part with France againſt 2 deter- 
mined the court to protect him; ſo they furniſhed 
him with veſſels, and 4000 of the ſtouteſt men 
among the Freuch troops. He ſet fail from 
Havre, Auguſt 1. and arrived at Milford Haven in 
Wales, where his adherents" came in great numbers 
to Join him. He march'd at the head of his army, 
and met Richard at Leiceſter, where they join'd bat- 
tle, and Richard was defeated and kill'd upon the 
ſpot. By his death the affair was decided, Both 
parties ranged themſelves under the carl of Richmond s 
colours; and he was crowned in the camp with the 
ſame crown that was found in Richard's baggage, 
which was afterwards repeated with the uſual cere- 
monies, by the conſent of parliament and ary wy. 
and he was one of the greateſt princes that had for a 
long time aſcended the throne of England. me 
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This ſingle ſtroke would have diſconcerted all A. D. 
L andvis's intrigues againſt France; but he had already 148g, 
ſuffer'd the puniſhment due t-> his treachery and other CAA. 
crimes. The nobility made a new revolt - againſt | 
oy Foray the duke was forced to abandon Landoit 
to them. He was try'd and condemn'd in form, 
and hang'd at Nantes on the nineteenth of July; 
after which, the lords of Briztany came to aſſure the 
duke of their entire loyalty. A few days after the 
execution of Landois, a treaty of peace was conclud- 
ed between the king and the duke of Brittany, but it 
was not long obſerved, 2 

The death of this miniſter was not an indifferent 
accident with regard to the affairs of France: The 
duke of Orleans had by that means loſt his principal 
ſupport at the court 0 3 but then it produ- 
ced a reconciliation between the Britton lords and 
their duke; and the treaty they had made with the 
king at Montargis could no longer be depended up- 
On 7 


The prince of Orange and Odet d' Aidie count of 
Cominges, who abſolutely governed the duke after 
Landois's death, and were then in Brittany, pretending 
to be very much in the king's intereſts, by giving 
him frequent advices of what paſſed at the court of 
Brittany, they betrayed him, and praQis'd with the 
duke of Orleans. madam de Beanjeu had already a 

eat ſuſpicion of both their fidelities; but ſhe was per- 
ectly convinced when the account was brought her, 
that a cloſe league was ſtruck up with Maximilian 
archduke of Auſtria, who about that time was cho- 
ſen king of the Romans, by which title I ſhall de- 
ſcribe him for the future. 

This treaty was ſigned By the prince of Orange, the 
duke of Orleans, and the marſhal de Rieux, who ſeem- 
ed one of the moſt zcalous for the king at the treaty 
of Moxtargis, before it was known at court, the 
duke of Orleans had made his eſcape, and was fled 
" Brittany, where the count of Daxois went to join 

im. 

Madam de Beaujeu being inform'd that the duke of 
Orleans's old adherents began to make diſturbances 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, loſt no time, but 
ſet out with the king, notwithſtanding the rigour of 


. the 
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A. D. the ſeaſon, for it was then the midſt of winter; and 


* * 
- 
* 


making as if ſhe was to take poſſeſſion of Par · 
th 4 which Bed For the count of Dunoit, ſhe 


- turn'd aſide to * government of the count 


of Cominges. ere Was a neceſſity of beſi ing 
ſome towns; but ſhe carried her point, and the whole 
country ſubmitted. The king reunited to the crown 
the ear ſdom of Cominges, which Lewis XI. had given 
to him that bore the title of it, to purchaſe this lord's 
intereſt at the court of Britiany. The government 
of Gayenne was given to madatn de Beaujen: This 


expedition was ſo well managed, and ſo ſuddenly 


executed, that the king, who did not ſet out from 
Tours till the middle 2 had made himſelf 
maſter of all Guyenns by the fifteenth of March, Par- 
thenay alſo was obliged to ſurrender ; and the king 
with his army arrived at Anjou in April, This under- 
taking was not ſo much deſigned for a war upon the 
duke of Brittahy, as to terrify him, becauſe there 
were ſome apprehenſions of a diverſion in the Low 
Countries from the king of the Romans. 


The king's approach had its effect, and rais'd a di- 


Hiſt.de Bre- viſion among the barons of Brittany. Some that 
tagne, 12+ were wholly devoted to the duke of Orleans were for 


maintaining the war, if the king ſhould declare againſt 
the duke. Others of more prudence and regard to 
the publick good, were of opinion, that the duke 
ſhould not be ſo ſtiff in protecting the duke of Orleans, 
as to expoſe the country to an entire. ruin for his ſake. 
The king took advantage of this diviſion, and ſent 
word to the marſhal de Rieux, who was of the lat- 
ter ſentiment, that he had no intention to make war 
upon the duke of Brittany, provided he would for- 
bear to harbour and protect his rebellious ſubjedts. 
This propoſal reliſh'd well; and” the king, to con- 
vince the marſhal of his inclinations to peace, with- 
drew from Anjou, with the greateſt part of his army: 
But that was not the principal motive of his retreat; 
he had another affair that obliged him to repair with 
his forces to the other 'extremity of his kingdom. 
The king of the Romans, in purſuance of the trea- 
ty of the alliance made with the duke of Britta 
and the duke of Orleans, had vegan his hoſtilities 1 the 
ou 
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' Low Countries. N 2. governour of Donai had ſur- A. D. 
prized Terouanne: Montagne alſo had been taken; 1485. 
and this prince was forming greater projects upon * 
this frontier : But the marſhal de Gye, and the lords art An. 
of Cordes, though with but a handful of troops, 
cauſed his other deſigns to miſcarry, and for want of An. 1486, 
money he was forced to break up the campaign. | «1 
In the mean time, madam de Beaxjex was labour- | 
ing to reclaim the French princes of the duke of Or- 
leans's Faction: She plied the count of Angouleme 
ſo cloſely, that he was obliged to have recourſe ro 
the king's clemency; and ſhe managed the conneſta- 
ble of Bourbon with ſo much art and contrivance, 
that ſhe entirely gain'd him, and reconciled him with 
monſieur de Beaujeu het husband, this prince's youn- 
ger brother. The great power of the younger, raiſed 
a jealouſy in the elder brother; but means were found we 
_ out to convince him, that it was for the intereſt both . 
of the government and the houſe of Bourbon, that a 
ron intelligence ſhould be ſettled between them. 
he count of Vendome was the perſon that managed qu Roy a0 
this accommodation. RE comte de 
| Philip de Comines diſguſted that the ſame regard Vendome 
was not had to him in this, as in the preceding reign, — 
had enter d into the princess intrigue, and praQtis'd Jaligni 
contrary to the noble morality he from time to time Hiſt. de 
ſuggeſts in his hiſtory, concerning the honeſty and =_ 
fidelity of ſubjects to their ſovereign. He was one 
of the conneſtabſe of Bourbon's evil counſellors ;.. . 
who, after his reconciliation with the king, removed I. C. . 123 
him out of his family. He was ſeized with ſome e 
others, and, as himſelf tells us, was impriſon'd in — 
one of the cages, which I ſpoke of at the end of 
Lewis X1's reign, and lay there eight months. 
While theſe things were „ the duke of 
Brittany fell dangerouſly ill, and the king advanced 
as far as Tours with a deſign to enter Brittany, in 
4 caſe of the duke's death; But he recovered; fo the 
king return'd to Amboiſe in November, and continu- 
ed there to confult upon meaſures with the faction 
of the Britton lords againſt the duke of Orle- 
ani, Andre d' Eſpinay archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
and the lord du Bouchage concluded a treaty with 
them, that was very much to the king's adyantage; 
the 
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A; D. the main article of which was, that the Britton lords. 
1486. with whom they were treating, ſhould take up arms 
dor the king, and not lay them down till the duke 
hs of Orleans, the count of Dunois, and the other French 
rebels were departed Brittany, and that the king ſhou'd 
ſiend 400 lances, and 4000 foot to the aſſiſtance of 
the confederate lords, for the eſtabliſhment of the 
peace between the king and the duke, which ſhould 
depart Brittany, as ſoon as ever the French rebels 

were driven thence. 

An. 1487, As much as the concluſion of this treaty rejoiced 
the king, ſo much it diſturbed the duke of Brittaxy 
and — allies, — the whole pr =__ — up in 

otiating to form a league againſt the king. 
king of = Romans follicited rhe duke of in, 
the king of Caſtile, and the duke of Savoy, who were 
all at variance with the court of France, to unite 

5 forces with the duke of Brirtavy. *But the king of 

\ the Romans's misfortune was, that he had no money, 
which is often the very finews both of negotiations 
and of war; and befides, the Flemmings were a con- 
ſtant plague to him. ; 

As the duke ſaw himſelf deſtitute of all theſe helps, 
he accepted the lord of Albrei's offer; but he was at 
a great diſtance, and the road to Brittany very diffi- 
cult to paſs. is lord was refolved to make the 
greateſt efforts in fayour of the duke, becauſe he flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of marrying Anne of Brii- 
zany. The duke of Orleans, and the prince of Orange 
were the moſt forward in preſſing him upon this mo- 
tive, notwithſtanding both the one and the other 
were reſolved to prevent this marriage, becauſe the 
duke of Orleans pretended to her himſelf, and the 
rince of Orange was actually treating with the duke 

n favour of the king of the Komans. | 
In the mean time the king ſent three armies into 
Brittany in the month of ; the one commanded 
by the lord of St. Andre, the other by Gilbert de 
— count of Montpenſier, and third- by 
Lewis dr la Tremonille; all which join'd to the Brit- 
tom lords of the king's party, made an army that 
vaſtly exceeded the duke of Brittany's numbers, 
drawn together by the duke of Orleans at Maleſtroi 
which upon the review conſiſted of 26000 foot and 
600 lances. FFT & 1 
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 embarque, and carried him to 'Navtes. Vannes be- Charles 
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Tune Heuch troops join'd at Ploermel, which was A. D. | 
taken by ſtorm, and pillaged ; from theneethey march- 1487. 
ed to Vannes to beſiege the duke of Brittany, wo 
had withdrawn himſelf 'thither. This prince had 
been loſt, if the prince of Orange had not arrived by 


ſea with ſome veſſels, in one of which he made him Jalignl, 


ing terrified at the flight of the duke, ſurrendred with» yu, — 

out making any reſiſtance. 45 | 
From thence the French army went to lay ſiege to 

Nantes : It was a ſtrong and well fortified city for 

thoſe times; the garriſon was numerous, and the 


duke put himſelf at the head of it, ſeconded by the 


prince of Orange, the duke of Orleans, and the count Co 


of Comines, who attended him there with many 


of the Freuch and Britton nobility ; ſo it made a vi- 
gorous defence. oh, 31 TOE, B13 
The count of Dunois was gone to Se, Malo, to take 
ſhip for England, and requeſt a ſuccour from king 
Henry VII. But he alter'd his deſign upon the arri- 
val of 1500 men-from the king of the Romans, under 
the command of 'Baxgorn, rd of Burgundy. He Y 
judged it adviſeable to attempt the ſuccour of Nantes, «1 
and having joined to the 1500 men of the king of the 
Romans, between 4 and 3000 Brittont, that came to 
offer him "their ſervices, he march'd to Nantes, arid 
entered it without any oppoſition, by a paſlage which . 
the French had left unguarded for want of troops. | 
The king upon advice of the entry of this ſuccour,, 
and of the ſlack neſs of the Rrittous that join'd with ! 
the Frenth in the ſiege of Nantes, and of the large 
and continual defertions they made, ſent them an or- 
der to bteak up. ö k C7 d 2616; 
The generals withdrawing from before Nantes, ſe+ . 
parated their troops, and quarcer'd them in feveral 
towns of Britauy tor refreſhment. ' The chief were 
Vitre, V annes, Dol, Ploermel, and St. Aubin du Cormier, 
The king had ſufficient amends for raiſing the ſiege Jaligni- 
of Nantes, by the advantage. which the lord of Can- 
dale the King's lieutenant in Cayenne gain'd over the 
lord 4 Allret, who march'd at the head of 4000 
men to ſuccour the duke of Hargundy. Candale 
Join'd him at the Chateax de Nantron, upon the con - 
fives of, AHagoumois, and Limouſin, and ſu beſet him, 
Vor. III. H | that 
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that he had no way left but to ſubmit. He promiſed 
no more to rake up arms 1 the king, and gave 

0 


hoſtages for the ſecuri s promiſe. The king 
0:0 very well farsfied with this- capitulation ; 


for he expected that the lord of Candale would make 


Y 6:4 © 


—— of the town and caſtle of Coucy, 


place, and they were under great 


bimſelf maſter of the perſon of the lord 4 Albrez, 
and was raviſhed with the thoughts of having a man 
in his power, whoſc infidelity he had more than once 
experienced; and the conſequence ſhew'd he was in 
the right, for the advantage of marrying the heireſs 
of Brittany was of ſuch a ſize and importance, that 
it engaged this lord to ſacrifice every thing in hopes 
of obtaining it, 

This was the only conſiderable affair tranſacted 
there; but des Cordes, who commanded upon the 
frontiers of Artois, gave a new proof of his prudence 
and activity. He ſurprized St. Omar, and Terowanne, 
and defcated the lord of Raveſiei» near Bethune ; 
killed a great number of his men, and took the counts 
d' Egmont and Naſſas, the lord de 175 and ſome 
other perſons of note, priſoners. D' "fd, treat maſ- 
ter of the horſe in France, after eight days lege, took 

Which be- 

to the duke of Orleans. It was a very ſtrong 

by þ 1g ( 

leſt the governor ſhould be reinforced by the king 
of the Romans. | 71 

The battles were ſucceeded by negotiations, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, as uſual. The duke of Brit- 
zany entered into a new treaty with the lord 4 Al- 
bret. He ſent alſo into England to found the incli- 
nations of Henry VIE. who, in regard to the obliga- 
tions he owed to France for his elevation to the 
throne, did not ſeem very forward in his intereſts. 
He. ſent the count de Comines to France, with 

opoſals of peace, which were rejected; but he 

better ſucceſs with the marſhal Je Riewx, and 


ſome other Britton lords, who hearing that the king 


had a deſign to make himſelf maſter of Brittany, re- 
conciled themſelves with their duke. q 

This was a ſtroke of great importance for the 
duke of Brittany, and wonderfully changed the poſ- 


ture of his affairs. The marſhal de Rieux, to give 


a proof of his reconciliation with the duke, j — 
« 


1 
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the duke of Orleans in the recovery of ſome of the A. D. 
tons which the French had Fcired, and they r&took 1487. 
Ancen's, Chateaubriant and Vannes. At lame 
time the lord 4 Albret arrived by ſea with ſome veſ⸗- 
ſels he had hired at Fontarabia, and brought with 
him 4000 men. As ſoon as he came to Nantes, his 
company of fifty men of arms, that were in Br##2a- 
ny among the king's troops, deſerted, and came to | 
Join him; but as ſoon as the French army, conſiſting Vie de Louis 
of 12000 choſen men, was entred Briztaxy, their Tiem0u- 
_ conqueſts were at an end. | : 
This Jord retook Chateanbriant and Ancenis, and 
demoliſhed them. Another negotiation alſo was pro- 
poſed, but to no purpoſe; and the lord de la Tremou- 
ne went to lay ſiege to Fongeres, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt towns upon the frontier of Britrany, which was, 
in a manner, the key to it, on the French fide. He 
took it in eight days, contrary to the duke of Britia- 
»y's expectation, who had depended upon a long 
reſiſtance. | | 
The duke of Orleans advanced immediately to An. 1483. 
give him battle, which the lord of Tremouille readily 
accepted. The two armies came in fight of each 
other on July 28. about St. Aubin, and engaged there. 
The fight was obſtinate: The Brirton infantry per- 
formed very well, but the horſe abandon'd them up- 
on the firſt charge, which determin'd the vitpry wn 
the fide of the French army; 5500 Brittons fell apon 
the place, and 1500 French; but that which com- fete 
* pleated the victory, was the taking of tho duke — 
of Orleans, and the prince of Orange, who fought |. 12. c. 452. 
on foot at the head of the infantry. The duke of 
Orleans was impriſon'd in the caſtle of Laſignan, — Ja- 
and the prince of Orange at the Pont de Ce. wy 
The taking of the duke of Orleans was matter of 
extteme joy to madam de Beanfen, who had now 
no competitor in the government. For the future I 
ſhall call her dutcheſs of Bourbon, becanſe the duke 
ot Bourbon, conneſtable of France, dying ſometime 
after the battle of Sr. Aubin without lawful iſſue, 
the lord 4e Beaujeu his brother took the title of that 
dutchy, and became head of the hauſe of Bourbon. 
La Tremonille took the advantage of his victory. 
Dinan ſurrcnder'd wan a ſtroke, and S. Malo at- 

2 | ter 
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. D. ter ſome days ſiege. Several other ſmall towns were 
1488. alſo ſubducd. The duke of Britauy had thoughts 
ot repairing to England; but his age and infirmities 
b determined him not to leave Nantes, whatever hap- 

n'd. | N 
* ſent ambaſſadors to the King, and a conference 
concerning a peace was held at Verger, a caſtle in Au- 
Jon. The king's right to Brittany was mention'd 
there, but the diſcuſſion of this capital article was 
with his conſent put off to another time; becauſe the 
queſtion chicfly turned upon reſtoring peace to Brit- 
tany. The accommodation was agreed to upon the 
| following conditions. 

Jaligni: That the duke of Brittany ſhould immediately diſ- 
mils all the ſtrangers which he had ſent for, to make 
war upon the king. This had relation to the lord 4 
Albret's troops, thoſe of the king of the Romans, 
and ſome Eng iſh that had gone over to Brittany, 
without the king of __— orders; but at t 
ſame time without his endeavouring to hinder them. 

That the duke ſhould not diſpoſe of his daughters 
without the agreement and conſent of the king. 
This article was of the laſt importance, and broke 
all the duke of Orleans meaſures, and thoſe of the 
lord & Albret, and the king of the Romans; for this 
reaſon they made the greateſt proviſion for the due 
obſervance of it, | 

That the king ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of 
St. Malo, St. Aubin, Dinan, Fougeres, and ſome other 
towns, which he had taken in Brittany. 

This treaty was concluded Aug. 28. but the 
death of the duke of Brittany, which happen'd ten 
or eleven days after, produced many other conſe- 
quences. The iſſue of this incident J ſhall relate 
hereafter, when I have mention'd what paſſed in the 
Low Countries during this expedition of Brittany. 

Matters could not have taken a happier turn for 
the king, nor in a manner more proper to prevent the 
diverfion which the king feared from that fide. 
Ihe civil war there was broke out again more fit- 
riouſly than ever. The ſtates of Flanders joined 
together againſt the king of the Romans, who was 
ſcized at Bruges, and impriſon'd by the citizens. 


PY 


- 
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This news being carried into Germany, the empe- f. O. 
ror Frederick prepar'd to march with his army; and 1488. 
pope Innocent VIII. at his inſtance, ſent a monitory 
into Flaxders, in which he commanded the Flemmings Harzus An- 
rar _ priuce at liberty, upon pain of excommu- 1 
The ſtates of Flanders, from the time of this new Appel. de 
revolt, tranſacted nothing but in concert with the Procureur 
lord des Cordes, who furniſhed them with troops upon — _ 
all occaſions; and by his advice, they ſent this MO-'nicoire au 
nitory to the parliament of Paris. 514 mois de 

The attorney-general appealed from it, as far as MY: 
ſhou'd be neceſſary, tothe pope, better informed. He 
proteſted againſt it as a ſubreptitious paper, injurious 
to the king's authority, and to his independency in 
— upon all other powers but God alone; and 
theſe proceedings render d the monitory wholly uſe- 
leſs. Some time after the king himſelf wrote to the 1. ure de 
pope to complain of it, as an attempt againſt the rights Roy, du 
of the crown. mois d Oc- 

In the mean time there aroſe a cruel war between dobre. 
the Flemmings and the other provinces which held 
out for the kiag of the Romans: But they came at 
laſt to a treaty, and the prince was deliver'd, after 
four months impriſonment, upon conditions very diſ- 
honourable to him; one of which was, that he ſhou'd 
endeavour by all reaſunable methods to make a peace 
with France. 

When he ſaw the emperor his father arrived in the 
Low Countries, he did not think himſelf obliged by 
the forced oath, which he had taken. The Gantois, 
who ſaw plainly there was a ſtorm falling upon them, 
received of the Lord des Cordes 3000 French foot and 
400 Gendarmes, The war broke out anew, and this 
conjuncture gave the king an opportunity of drawing 
conſiderable advantages trom the change which the 
death of duke Francis II. had made in Brittany. ; 

He had left the marſhal de Rieuæx guardian to his 
two daughters in his will, had given him thecount of 
Comines for an aſſiſtant, and charged them both to 
pay a great regard to the count of Daxv1s's advice. 

Th wasthe beſt method he cou'd take, conſidering 
the merit of the perſons, and the polture of at- 
fairs in Brittany, and the melancholy ſituation in o 
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which he left his two daughters, the youngeſt of 
whom died in a ſnort time after him. But the eldeft with 
ſogood a council, had neither money, nor troops, nor 
allies to aſſiſt her; and ſeveral Lords turn d their 
views upon the court of France, which they ſaw in a 


condition to make what attempts they pleas d upon 


Brittany. 
The duke's ſudden death had prevented the holding 


a a conference for — into the rights of the k ing, 


and Ame of Brittany, to the ſucceſſion of the dutchy; 


and this 1 poſſeſſion in ſuch con- 


i 
Ja 1489. 


Jali ni. 


teſts as theſe was a great ſtrengthning of the rights of 
the poſſeſſor, ſent orders to his troops in Brittany 
and thoſe upon the frontiers, to ſeixe upon all the 
towns that they were able either to force or fur- 
prize. His orders were well executed; and moſt of 
the towns of lower Brittany ſurrender'd. Congueſt: 
and Breſt were of this number; and in February the 
ng came to —_— to enable himſelf to enter 

rittany, whenever he law a proper o ity. | 

All the hopes of the — — 
ſearce any troops afoot, lay in the diverſions which 
ſhe endeayour'd to bring about, and in a fuccour of 
6000 Engliſh, which the — of England, havi 
penet the king's defign of ſeizing the dutch of 
Brittany, had' promiſed her. Thus the king of the 
Romans ſarprized St. Omers, and the =_ being in- 
formed, that the king and queen of Caſtile were rai- 
ſing an army, was obliged to march his ſoldiers to- 
wards Fontarabia. | 

The king of England had offer d his mediation 
for accommodating matters between Frauce and Brir- 
zany; but the negotiation upon this ſubje& not ſue- 


_ ceeding, this prince ſent 6000 men into Brieraxy, to 


the dutcheſs's aſſiſtance, which arrived at Gwerande 
in March, before the king was able totake the field, and 
obliged him to abandon ſeveral little towns: in Bree- 


zany, to rally his troops in thoſe that were more con- 
derable, | 


The dutcheſs having neither money, nor artill 
nor ammunition, the — * ſuceours — 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of the French arms, and 
the whole ſammer was ſpent in making irruptions 
upon the plain country, What the king foreſaw, came 

to 
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o paſs, viz. that the Engliſh receiving no pay from . D. 


the dutcheſs, and not being received into the caſtles 


of the Britton nobility, who refuſed to admit them, WW 


wou'd be bbliged to return back, after the term of 
their ſervice was expired, which happen'd at All 


ſaints. Accordingly they reimbarqued for the moſt Bacon. hit. 
part at this time, without having performed any other de Hen. VII. 


feat, than that of ruining the country. : 
During this campaign, the intrigues at the court 


of Brittany, were much more brisk than the war. 


All thoſe whom the duke upon his death-bed, had ap- 
pointed to be of council to the princeſs, were per- 
fectly agreed to hinder the king from making himſelf 
maſter of Brittany: But they were very much divi- 
ded upon the article of her marriage, and this produ- 
ced very warm differences between them. The mat- 
ſhal de Rienx openly countenanced the lord 4 Ul. 
bret: But Montauban chancellour of Brittany, and 
the counts of Comines and Dunoit, combined to- 
gether to exclude him, in which they acted agreeably 
to the princeſs's inclination; who proteſted, that the 


engagements ſhe had enter'd into upon that article, 


were extorted from her, and that ſhe had rather be a 
nun than marry him. 
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The prince of Popes arrival in Brittany, ſerved on- Jaligni, 


ly to augment theſe divifions, This prince had obtain'd 
both his pardon and liberty out of 7 * to his wife, 
who was the duke of Bourboss fiſter; and bein 

raviſh'd with the king's generoſity towards him, made 


his court continually to him. Upon a certain ob- 


caſion he told him, that if he wou'd permit him to make 
a journey into Brittany, he hoped to be of ſervice 
to him in that country with the princeſs Aune his cou- 
tin german, and by executing his orders, to teſtify his 
hearty acknowledgments for the goodnefs. with 
which he had treated him, The king believed he 
might traſt him, at leaſt for the affair which was the 
only one then in hand, to prevent the marriage 
of Anne of Brittany, with the lord 4 Albret, and 
confented to the journey. Nor was he deceived; 
For as ſoon as the prince of Orange arrived in Brit- 
zany, he join d himſelf to the count of Dunois and 
the chancellour, and made the lord 4 Albret quit the 


party. 
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A. D. All theſe intrigues continued to the month of 7a- 

1489. . It is highly probable, that the king finding it ve- 
Wy ry difficult to fabdue the dutchy of Brittany intirely, 
- by reaſon of the conſtant oppoſitionthe king of Eng» 
land made againſt 8 bethought himſelf at that 
time of another method to reunite it to the crown, 

which was by marrying the princeſs Auue himſelf. 

It was ſo much the eaſier for him to conceal his 
Intention in this particular, becauſe he had already 
enter'd into a ſolemn engagement with Margaret of 
Auſtria daughter to the king of the Komans, their 
marriage having been concluded on ſeveral. years be- 
fore at the laſt treaty of Arras. All the world was 
ſuaded that the marriage of this princeſs with the 

' king, was only deferred till ſhe became marriageable, he 

being in his nineteenth Jour The king of the Roman: 

was exceedingly pleaſed at the excluſion of the lord 

#4 Albret, whom he look'd upon as his only rival af- 
ter the duke of Orleans was impriſon d. 

Jignk This conſideration, join'd to the trouble the Hlem- 
mings gave him, whom he was not able to ſubdue 
while they were ſupported by France, determin'd 
him to make with the King; and this prince, on 
the other hand, to be delivered from ſuch an enemy, 

promoted it as much as poflible, And as the two 
princes had the ſame views, the matter ſucceeded, 
and a peace was concluded, July 22. | 
The ſecurity of the dutcheſs of Brittany, was one 
of the principal articles of this treaty. She was to be 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all the towns in the 
hands of the late duke her father at the time of his 
death; but this was granted upon condition that all 
he Euliſb ſiou'd depart Brittany, As for St. Malo, 
ougeres, Dinan, and St. Aubin, it was ſtipulated, 
that as ſoon as the princeſs had diſmiſſed the Exgliſb, 
nd given ſecurity for her fidelity, theſe towns ſhou'd 
be put into a ſtate of neutrality, and be (equeſtred into 
the hands of the duke- of Bourbon and the prince of 
Orange, who ſhou'd keep them; the firſt in the name 
of the king, and the ſecond in the name of the kin 
of the Romans, till ſuch time as the difference be- 
tweenthe king and the dutcheſs, touchingtheſe towns, 
ſhou'd be decided by the methods of law or arbitra- 


tion. | 
There 
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: + There, were ſome difficulties N, the execu- A. D. 
tion of this article. The greateſt part of the Egli 1489. 
had repaſſed the ſea: But the dutcheſs had retain d WNW 
ſome of them to furniſh the garriſons of her towns 
during the winter, The king before he wou'd ſe- 
queſtre the towns, inſiſted upon all the Exghfp in ge- 
neral departing Brutany. The dutcheſs on the con- 
- trary urged, that having. already ſent away a great 
part of them, ſhe had began to execute the treaty, 
and cou'd not in prudence intirely unfurniſh the 
towns in her poſſeſſion, before the king had evacuated 
thoſe that were to be given up, in which he had large 
8 and ſuch as ſhe had one reaſon to be a- 
raid of: And as each fide inſiſted reſolutely upon 0 
their pretenſions, the hoſtilities broke out anew, | | 
In the mean time, the king of the Romans purſued 
his marriage with the princeſs Aune more briskly than 
ever. And the affair was the more forwarded by the 
princeſs's full reſolution to eſpouſe him, as the moſt | 
advantageous choice ſhe cou'd make, to ſupport her - 
againſt the king of France, and alſo the only match | 
ſhe cou'd from thenceforth think of with pleaſure. | - 
The king ſhew'd no inclinations to oppoſe it. The 2 "i 
nogotiation was openly carried on; and at on in — 
March or _ the count Naſſau and Voltarg de Pol. raypontte par 
heim publickly eſpous'd the princeſs: in the name of #Argentre- 
the king of the Romans. | | F 
This martiage irritated the lord 4 Albret to the 2 
higheſt- degree, and determined him by way of re- Han Roy des 
venge to reconcile himſelf to the king, who readily Romans, 
granted him his pardon at the price of the caſtle and © 
town of Nantes, which hedeliver'd up to him in May. 
This loſs ſtrangely. alarmed the dutcheſs, who 
wrote to the kings of Caſtile, the Romans, and Eng- 
and, for ſuccours. They all promiſed to comply 
with her requeſt, but it-could not be done ſoon; ſhe 
heard that the king was drawing together his forces, and 
made no doubt but his defign wasto fall upon Brittany. 
The king of the Romans was the perſon moſt con- 
cerned to defend this ſtate: But he had neither troops 
nor money, and beſides, the Low. Countries were be- 
ginning their revolts again. It was an unlucky ac- 
cident for him; however, depending always upon his 
marriage already ſolemniz'd by proxy, and upon the 
N aſſiſtance 
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A. D. aſſiſtance which the king of England had promiſed 
1490. the dutcheſs, he went the readieſt way to work, which 
{wx was to ſubdue the rebels. But the face of affairs was 
: greatly changed by the king's reſolving to marry the 
heireſs of Brittany himſelf; This was what the king 
of the Romans cou'd by no means foreſee, for the rea- 
ſons above given; to which we may add another, vix. 
the hatred which he knew the dutcheſs bore to the 
king. But the maxims of ſtate daily prodnce as 
ſtrange conſequences and alterations, as that before us. 
The king of the Romans was, of all the pretenders 
to this marriage, the leaſt agreeable to the kingdom 
of France, He was maſter of the Low Countries; 
and if he had been the ſame of Brimam, he would 
have kept France, as jt were beſieged by the two ex- 
tremities; and ſeconded by the king of England, and 
the king of Caſtile, who had at that time ſerious 
thoughts of recovering the poſſeſſion of Cerdagne 
and Rouſſillon, the kingdom would have had reafon 
to fear a general aſſault, capable of ſhaking it. This 
danger cou'd not have been prevented, if the king of 
the Romans, after eſpouſing the princeſs by Proxy, 
had come to Britrany, and married her in perſon. He 
might have done this, but with ſome danger, which 
was the reaſon that prevented him. 
The preffing circumſtances of the preſent conjunc- 
ture, obliged the king to come immediately to a re- 
ſolution, It was neceffary for him to be expeditious. 
The count of Danois, and the prince of Orange ſer- 
ved him admirably well, without opening the matter 
to the dutcheſs, who they knew had an averſion to 
this Prince: But they demanded one condition of the 
E was, to ſet the duke of Orleans at liberty. 
e dutcheſs of Bourbon, and the admiral de Gra- 
ville, enemies to the duke of Orleans, oppoſed this 
releaſe with all their power; the more, becauſe oy 
had perceived, for fome time, that their authority wit 
the king was diminiſh'd. 
Letresde This prince was in his nineteenth year, and had ſpirit 
rapportées and penetration enough to begin to diſcover the in- 
dans les ob- trigues of the court. He perceived the motives that 
l Jaga, worked upon the dutcheſs of Bourbon and the admi- 
pay- 380. ral, and thought himſelf obliged, upon fo important 

an occaſion, to ſhew' that he was maſter." 5 

e 0 
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He took advice upon it of the lord de Miolaus, and 4. D. 
Rene de Coſſi, grand-maſlter of the org gg had 1490. 
both of them a great ſhare of credit with him. They Wye 
confirmed him ſtrenuouſly in this reſolution, and 
e him eſpecially to underſtand, that this intended 
oke of authority would ſerve to let the whole court 
know, that for the future he would govern by him- F 
ſelf, and that all-favours ſhould hereatter paſs imme- ig 
diately from his own hands. „ Louis XII. 
He was then at his palace of Plefſis near Toxrs, 
from whence he fet out one afternoon, under pre- 
tence af going a hunting; went and Jay at Mou 
Richard, and advanced as far as Pant de Narangun, 
from whence he diſpatch'd the lord 4 Axbign: to 
Bourges, with orders to the governour of the great 
tower to deliver the duke of Urleaxs into his hands. 
Immediately this prince was brought away to Pont 
where he threw himſelf at the king's 
feet; thank'd him with teſtimonies of the moſt ſenſi- 
ble acknowledgments, and aſſured him of his moſt 
perfect attachment to him, of his ſubmiſſion to his 
orders, aud an inviolable fidelity in his ſervice. 
This flight ſtrangely furpriz'dthe dutcheſs of Bour- 
bon; but ſhe knew how to put a good countenance 
upon the matter, and appeared not the leſs forward, 
bath to approve what had been done, and to congra- 
tulate the duke of Orleans upon it, who for his | 
returned her compliments with equal marks of kind- 
neſs, tho* he did not believe her to be ſincere. His 
three years impriſonment had made him reflect often 
upon his paſt conduct; and he had taken time to 
conſider of his, true inter eſts, which, in the main, 5 
were the ſame with thqſe g the king and ſtate, ſee- * 
ing he was preſumptive heir of the crown; befides, , 
he had as good a heart as underſtanding, and reſol- 
ved to renounce all caballing, and to devote himfelf 
ſolely to the king, in whom he had difcovered ſeveral 
excellent qualities at the conferences he had with him. 
Aſſcon as the count of Dans, and the prince of ,, 
— heard of he duke of Orleans's releaſe, they f f. 4 
air of the king's iage with more , 
application than ever, and ain dthe marital. ds Rieux, £ 
and the cbancellar de Montanban by motives for 
the 
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A. D. the good of the ſtate, and by the particular advanta« 
1490- ges, which they aſſured them of from the king. 
WV by 


the union of theſe four lords, who compoſed 
the princeſs's whole council, the matter was far ad- 
vanced; but they foreſaw it would be difficult to 
procure her conſent ; for, young as ſhe was, ſhe al- 
ready ſhew'd a great deal of ſpirit, grandeur of ſoul, 
and reſolution : She had an inclination to Maæimi- 
lian, and an averſion for the king; hated the French 
nation, and was withal of aniceand tender conſcience, 

Upon the firſt mention of it, ſhe refuſed, broke 
out into complaints againſt the king and the French, 
who had ruin'd the dutchy ; repreſented to them 
what alliances ſhe had made with the kings of Caſtile 
and Eugland; but eſpecially inſiſted upon the mar- 
riage ſhe had contracted with the king of the Romans 
in the face of the church; and declared, ſhe could not be 
perſwaded to perplex her conſcience in ſo nice a point. 

Theſe difficulties they endeavour'd to remove, by 
reaſons drawn from her own particular advantage, 
and from the ſafety and · repoſe of her ſubjects; and 
with regard to her conſcience, they told her, that the 
diſſolution of a marriage, not conſummated, and 
contracted only by proxy, was not without precedent ; 
that there were never ſtronger reaſons to authorize 
ſuch a diſpenſation, than at the preſent conjuncture; 
and that ſhe was at liberty to conſult the wiſeſt, moſt 
. and beſt qualified perſons in her dutchy upon 

e point. . 

heſe reaſons ſtaggered, but did not convince her; 
and the count of Danois ſecing evidently that ſhe 
would come to no concluſion, unleſs forced and ne- 
ceſſitated to it; ſent the king word, that he mult 
ſpeedily enter Brittany with a large army, before the. 
king of England was in a condition to ſend freſh ſuc- 
cours thither. 

The king was in perfect readineſs; the forces. 
march'd ny, and came in ſight of Neunes, 
where the princeſs then was, There was no pro- 

of aſſiſtance timely enough to deliver her. Ihe 
ief of her council ſaid it would be obſtinacy to re- 
fiſt, ſo they came to a parley; and the duke of, Or- 
leans, notwithſtanding his old pretenſions, was one 
of thoſe that negotiated with her. Ar 


Q_ = 
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At length, having again heard the opinions of her 
council, the principal of which were either the p 
ſers of this marriage, or had been gained over, ſhe ſub- 
"mitted, and agreed to marry the king. There was 
nothing more remained but to draw up the marriage 
articles, and thoſe of the union of Brittany with 
French crown. 8. | 

The eſſential points of this treaty were, that Anne 
of Brittany, in regard to the honour done her 
this marriage, ſhould reſign to the king and his ſuc- 
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ceſſors for ever, without power of reyocation, by 
* of gift, all her right in the dutchy of Brittany; 
an 


that notwithſtanding ſhe ſhould die before him, 
without having any iſſue by him, 

That the king iu like manner ſhould reſign to the 

ſaid lady all the right that he had to the dutchy of 


Brittany, irrevocably and for ever, in caſe that he. 


died betore her, and without any iſſue 122 of 
this marriage; but this however, upon condition that 


ſhe did not marry a ſecond time, any other but the ſuc- 


ceeding king; which if jt ſhould prove impracticable, 


as in the inſtance of that men being already mar- Monteur de 


ried, that then ſhe ſhoul 
any but the next preſumptive heir of the crown, upon 


not diſpoſe of her ſelf to Briene = 


cheque du 


condition that her ſaid husband ſhould hold the dutchy Roy. vol. 
of Brittany of the crown of France, and not alie- cotte 293, 
nate it, but by ſurrendring it up into the hands of“ 


the king then in being, or his ſucceſſors, 


Thirdly, that in cate Aune of Brittany ſhould ſar- 


vive the king, he leaving iſſue behind him of the pre- 

ſent marriage, that then ſhe ſhould always have poſ- 

lg of the dutchy, as of a ſtate that belong'd to 
er- 

A treaty alſo was concluded between the king and 
the ſtates of Brittany, for the confirmation of the 
privileges, cuſtoms, and other liberties of the people 
of Brittany. After which the dutcheſs was conduct- 
ed to Langey in Tourain, where the marriage was 


celebrated, December 13, 1491, She was crowned An, 1491+ 


afterwards in the royal abby of Sz. Denys, and the 


next day, being Feb. 9. made her entry into Paris 8. Gelais 
with a great deal of magnificence. Nothing was — 
omitted that might conduce to remove the concern 


ſhe was in at this marriage; and the king _ ” An. 1492. 
_ hav 
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Hf. D. hav'd ſo handſomly towards her, that ſhe had never 
1492. any cauſr to -. * + op | 
/ e may cahly at the thoughts aximi- 
lian king of the —.— _ the news of Anne of 
Brittany's marriage with the king of France, He 
was deprived, when he leaſt expected it, of a moſt 
accompliſh'd princefs, poſſeſſed of a very conſidera- 
Regiſtres ble principality. es this, the king offer'd him 
du Parle- another affront in the perſon of Margaret of Anſtria 
260% in. his daughter, who at that time bore the title of ma. 
Bos Hin. dam ia Daxphine at the court of Frauce, and whoſe 
Hen. VII. place une of Brittany aſſum' d upon the throne of 
that kingdom. Theſe injuries tranſported him be- 
ond the dignity of his rank, which required rather 
= my than talking upon ſuch an occaſion ; but he 
. He ſent ambaſſadors into Spain und England, to 
ſtir up the two kings againſt Fravce. The king of - 
Spain made no great haſte, becauſe he had a mind to 
— his conqueſt of Gravads, from whence he 
had been driving the Moors. The king of England 
ſeem'd more forward, not ſo much out of inclina- 
tion to engage himſelf in a wat againſt the king, as 
to convince the. Emghfp that he was not too ſenſible 
of the obligation he owed to France for his crowh. 
He the ſea with 25000 men, and as ſoon as 
he arrived at Calais, publiſhed a letter from his envoy 
at the court of the king of the Romans, in which he 
informed him, that there was no hopes of any aſſiſ- 
, tance from that prince, who had neither troops nor 
money. He did the fame by another, which he had 
received from Spain, to let him know, that the 
for the reſtitution of Rox/illon and Cerdagne, be- 
tween the kings of Fravce and Spain, was in great 
forwardneſs, and that there was no hopes of a di- 
verſion there. By this means he engaged his coun- 
cil ro make a propoſal to him themſelves of a peace 
with France, which he conſented to, and it was con- 
cluded at Eftapler. The lotd of Cordes, whom the 
king had lately made marſhal of France, was one of 
the perſons employed in this negotiation. | 
By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that the be- 
tween the two kings ſhould continue for the whole 
term of both their lives; for the life of the ſur- 
| vivor, 


ö 
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viyor, and a year after his death. The king of the 4. D. 


Romans had the liberty to enter into this treaty: And 1492. 
in this caſe it was agreed, that notwithſtanding the Gy 
treaty, if the king of Fance ſhould attack the king 

of the Romans, then the king of Exg/and ſhould be 

allowed to ſend this prince ſuccours; but if the king pu Tillet 
of the Romaxs was the aggreſlor, he ſhould not be Recueil de 
aſſiſted by the king ot England. This peace was pur- waites, &c. 


chaſed by the king, at the price of 745000 crowns, 


each of which was worth 35 pence French; and the 
king thought he bad made * bargain, to conti- 
nue in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brittany. | 
In the mean time the archduke ſurprized Arras, Haræus in 


and. met with the ſame bad fucceſs he had done at Annal. Bra- 


Amiens. The king was in a condition to revenge dau. 
himſelf of ſo feeble an enemy, as was then the king 
of the Romans; but he had reaſons to the contrary. 

He was thinking of another war, in which it was 
neceſſary his neighbours ſhould not be jealous of him, 


and he hoped to make a glorious atchievement of it. 


This was in order to a conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples, to which he was reſolved to aſſert the rights 
of the houſe of Anjou. Without doubt it was a very 
unſeaſonable miſtake; and that which made his con- 
duct moreblameable in this reſpe&, was, his entring 
into two diſadvantageous treaties, out of an impa- 
tient deſire to commence this war with all ſpeed; 
one with the king of Caſtile, the other with the king 
of the Romans; and for the ſole expectation of a 
conqueſt, which he never kept, abandoning to theſe 
two princes conſiderable countries in his poſſeſſion, 
which cover'd his dominions, and which they were 
not in a condition to reſcue out of his hands, conſi- 
dering the happy poſture of his affairs. 

He conſented to reſtore the king of Caſtile, Rouſ- Dans les 
fillon and Cerdagne, which had been mortgaged to M55... 
Lewis XI. for the reaſons mention'd in the hiſtory vl. . 
of the reign of that prince. This reſtitution was 569. 
agreed to upon ſeveral conditions, the chief of which 
were, that Ferdinand, king of Arragon and Caſtile 
ſhould in general declare againſt whoſoever made 

ar with the king of France : But Ferdinand did 

no means keep bis word afterwards, Aeg 
mo 
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A. D. Almoſt at the ſame time, peace was made with 
1493. the king of the Romans at Seulis. = this peace he 
WV renounced the earldoms of Artois, Burgundy, and 
Charglois, which thould have been the portion of 
Margaret of Auſtria, it he had married her; how- 
ever, he kept the old city of Arras, by a 32 right 
he had to that part of Arras, which, as | have elſe- 
Where obſerved, is ſeparated from the town by a wall 
and a ditch; and put a governor into it. , 
Margaret of Auſtria was reconduQted with great 
honour to Flanders, and four years after married to 
John, ſon of the king of Caſtile, and afterwards to 
Philbert duke of Savvy. | 
Theſe two treaties being concluded, the kin 
thought of nothing but his expedition to Naples. 0 
was perſwaded to it by two of his favourites, Ste- 
* This phen de Veſe, * and William Brigonnet : But to do 
name is ._ this latter juitice in the affair before us, which was 
ren is our looked upon by every body as a raſh enterprize, he 
biſtorians, changed his opinion, and it was not owing to him 
= <a that it was not prevented. © * 
Veſt. Bu After ull; this war was not ſolely the effect of the 
it ſhould be young king's vivacity and ambition: The diſtorban- 
viſe, as ap ces and miſunderſtandings of ſume of the Italian 
_ ya princes, and the offers they made him, were the mo- 
ten and Ggn- tives that prevail'd upon him to follow his inclina- 
ed with tis tions in this teſpect. _ my 
in the .. , Jraly had now enjoyed more quiet and tranquillity 
eie, ds for above 20 years, than for ſeveral ages before. The 
— * little principalities, which were ereCted there in great 
numbers, were for the moſt part agreed among them. 
ſelves about their reſpeQive limits, and thought on- 
ly of maintaining themſelves in their poſſeſſion, and 
preſerving peace in the country; and they had all 
one general view, viz. to ſupport each other againſt 
the ſtrongeſt; nay, and thoſe very ſtates themſelves 
which were the Venetian, the pope, and the king of 
Naples, concurred in the ſame deſign, thro” their na- 
tural 1 which put them upon their guard 
ainſt the leaſt attempts of any of them, to aggran- 
ze their power. They were always ready to ſuc- 
cour that which was in danger of being „ 
ſo that among all theſe different potentates, 12. 
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e bejegce .berween. . , which was A, n. 
92 again. | 3 Wy > 

They were eſpecially beholden for the ſucceſs of Guicciardin, 

is, policy for, the publick good to Laurentius de. 
ſedicis, who with 7 at wiſdom and policy govern- 
ed, the republick ot Florence. ope . VIII. 
- alſo contributed much to it; and both of them, while 
they lived, endeavour'd with extreme care and ap- 
lication, to maintain this tranquillity, prevent- 
8, 5 ſtifling as much as poſſible all occaſions of 


The Venetians, as they were the moſt powerful, 
were they alſo the moſt formidable; and their de- 
n of making themſelves maſters of the empire of 
aly had. been diſcover'd upon ſeyeral occaſions; 
Which determined Ludovicus Forcius, who had got 
poſſeſſion of the ſtate of Milan, and , of 
Arragon, king of Naples, to make an alliance with 
each other, though. this prince had a particular rea- 
ſon to be L udowic's enemy, who conſtantly kept the 
miniſtration of the dutchy of Milay in his own 
nds, to the prejudice of Joh Galeaſſe his nephew, 
duke of Milan, to whom he was guardian, and who 
ad married 7 s grand- daughter. This young 
prince was already twenty years of age, and in vain 
eſſed Lxdovic to reſtore him the, government of 

his ſtate, The king of Naples would baye readil 
taken in hand ſo jult a cauſe, in which the dutcheſs 
rand: daughter was concern'd: But his own In- 

; 100. and the apprehenſions he was under from the 
2 made him overlook this conſideration, to 

join in a league with Ludovic. | 
Ibis leagye was only defenſive ; almoſt all the lit- 
tle ſlates of 17sly had entred into it, and ſigned it for 
twenty five years. Laurentius de Medicis, and Inno- 
cent VIII. were very careful to have it obſerved, for 
e reaſons aboye given, for the ſafety and repoſe of 
ay; but both of them dying within the ſpace of 
e months, it began to be fear'd that their ſucceſ- 


ors had not the ſame views aud authority to main- 


ain the 
Indeed Peter de — ſon of Laurentius, tho 


both the experience aud 
1 modera- 


2 perſon of merit, want 
Wor. Ill. 
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moderation of his father. Innocent VIIPs ſucceſſor 
was Roderick Borgia, nephew of pope Calixtus III. 
This new pope took the name of Alexander VI. He 
was of ſuch a diſpoſition as might be exceedingly 


* * uſeful or prejudicial to Italy, in the ſituation it was 


then in, acccording-as he exerted his good or bad 
ualities; for he was endowed with both, and that 

a ſupreme degree: | | 

Ladouicus Sforcius, adminiſtrator of the dutchy of 


Milan, was under great apprehenſions that the pope, 


Peter de Medicis, and Ferdinand king of aples 


would unite againſt him. It was natural for an uſur- 
per, as he-was, to fall into ſuch kind of ſuſpicions, 
nor were his conjectures either ill grounded or falſe, 
And if the king of Naples could have long ſince had 
the aſſiſtance of the pope and the Florentines, he 
would have made no ſcruple to fall upon Ludovic, 
to compel him to reſtore the poſſeſſion of the dutch 


of Milan to Jobn Galeaſſe his grand-daughter's huſ- 


band, to whom it belong'd beyond all contradiction. 
Ludovic, to preyent this danger, negotiated a 
league between him, the pope, and the republick of 
Venice, The Venetians readily came into it, think- 
ing thereby to ruin the general league before ſpoken 
„ Which was made chiefly with a view to their 
power; but Ladovit did not (top there. | 
Hie gave the pope to underſtand, that he hoped in 
vain to gain the king of Naples, and to perſwade 
him to contribute to the advancement of his family: 
Hie laid before him how much better a proſpect there 
was of ſucceeding in ſach a view at the court of 
France, the — of which was known to have a 
deſign of vindicating his right to the 2 2. of Na. 
4j that if he aſſiſted him in gaining this conqueſt, 
would obtain from him the principality, which 
he aimed at in this ſtate for his ſon, and which the 


. king of Naples would never grant him: That 


the enterprize ſhould not ſucceed, he might be aſ- 


ſured; at leaſt, of a conſiderable eſtabliſhment in the 


kingdom of France, tor whomſoever he ſhould no- 
minate out of his family ; that he had nothing to 


fear from the ' French expedition into Italy, becauſe 


it would be always in his power to turn the ballance 


on which fide he thought proper; and that for his 
4 * | ' OWN 


_ 
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own part, he promiſed to govern himſelf abſolutely, A. D. 


in this affair by his holineſs's views; and as he was 1493. 
maſter of the Milaueze, it would be always in his. 


power to make the king of France's projects miſcarry 
Nt mag he PRs, $1 | RN b , 
Ludovic, b wading the pope to enter into the 
king of Fan's intereſt merited that prince's fa- 
vour and protection, which ſecur'd to him the peace 
able poſſeſſion of the Milaneze, and removed from 
him all apprehenſions of the king of Naples, upon 
whom he raiſed the ſtorm. He took the pope by his 
weak fide, which was an extreme paſſion for the rai- 


ſing his family; and it was principally by this motive 


that he prevail'd upon him: But notwithſtanding the 
league he had ini with the Venetiaus, he carried on 
this intrigue with · the pope without their knowledge. 


- - , 


As ſoon as the matter was reſolved upon between g,zcc; 
them, they ſent ſome perſons of truſt to France, to D 


learn how the king ſtood affected in the affair. His 
inclinations exactly anſwer'd their wiſhes : After this, 
Ludovic ſent the counts de Beljoyenſe and Cajazte 


upon an embaſly to the king, who at their publick 


audience, onl complimented him in the name of 
their maſter; but treated in. private with Briponnet, 
and de Veſc; and e >; the oppoſition of 
ſeveral of the chief perſons in the king's council, the 
expedition for the conqueſt of the kingdom of Na- 
ples was agreed and concluded on. 3 

By the treaty, Ludovic oblig d himſelf to paſs the 
French army thro' the Milaneze; to furniſh out, and 
keep in pay, at his own expence, 500 men in arms 
to join the French forces; to ſuffer the king to fit out 
a fleet at'Genoa, as numerous as he pleaſed ; and to 
ſend him 200000 ducats, before his departure from 
France, The king, on the other hand, engaged him- 
| ſelf to defend the Milane xe againſt all oppoſers; to 
maintain Ladovic in poſſeſſion of it, and to keep 200 
ſoldiers in Aſt, a town beef to the duke of Or- 
leans, during the war, which ſhould be always in 
readineſs to ſuccour Ludovic upon occaſion: In a 
word, he gave him the promiſe of the brine panty of 
Taremum, in caſe the kingdom of Naples ſhould be 


conquer d. | 
4 | 6 What- 
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4. D. Whatever pretences were us d to di | 
a Wy of the counts de Behjoyeuſe, and de Cajax xc, 


1493 


Guiceiard, 
6 1. 


- ſ\wers were 
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ſguiſe the em : 
ian princes ſoon di cover'd the true motive: 
is expedition became the diſcourſe of all thoſe 
courts, and the occaſion of a great many negotia» 
tions. Ferdinand, king of Naples, whom the dan- 

' threaten'd, affecle to appear very ſecure; but 
pl. in no condition to divert it, G 
He ſent Cavallo Pandon to France, to offer the 
king a tribute in his name, aud indeed to propoſe a 

ne, ma all by ng 987 He * with 
t pe, the King ot pan, the Senate ot Venice, 
— 2 himſelf ehGugh he knew him to be the 
author of the whole intrigue, | 
He was very uneaſy about the ſucceſs of ſo many 

negotiations. The court of Fraxce ſent him no agree» 
able anſwer. The 94675 behaviour troubled him; 
for though he promiſed him privately to aſſiſt him 
ainſt Fance, in eaſe of an attack, yet he was con- 
tinually importuning him with new demands: By 
which he diſcovered that the advances this pope had 
made to the court of Frauce, were deſign'd only to 
obtain that from him by force, which he cou'd not 
procure by courteſie. 

From Venice he receiv'd only a general anſwer, 
Ludovic ſeem'd er'd at the offer he made of lea- 
ving him in * jon of the Milanexe: But his an- 

o ſubtle and changeable, that he durſt 
not truſt to them. The king of Spain was the only 


prince that ſeem'd frank and open in promiſing him 


aſſiſtance, However, he thought Ladovic was re- 
9525 497 when he ſaw him entring into an alliance 
with aximilian of Auſtria, the grand enemy of 

e lately become emperor by the death of his 
Frederick. For Ludovic at that time married 
his niece, ſiſter of the young duke of 


Franc 
father 
lanche My 

Milan, to Maximilian, who for a large ſum of mo- 
ney he receiv'd jun him, gave him the inveſtiture of 
the dutchy of Milan, and deprived the Jawful heir of 
it for pretences too long to be mention'd here, and 
not much for this emperor's honour, 

A prince of Ladqvic's character, who ſactiſiced 
every thing to his ambition, even to the'poiſoni 
the young duke his nephew, as he did ſonie time af. 

ter, 
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ter, did not look upon deceit and cozenage as a crime, A. D. 


which no prince ever praQis'd more. 

His whole buſineſs was to amuſe Ferdinand, the 
pope, and Peter de Medicit his mediator with him; 
and to encourage the king, who might be ſuſpicious 
of ſeveral ſteps that he had taken. He was deſirous 


of continuing Ferdinand's 1 give the king time 


for making his preparations : then he was fully 
reſolved to take his own precautions againſt the king, 
and to preyent the ſucceſs of his enterprize, 'if it was 


his intereſt Io to do. 


1493. 
td ined 


In the mean time the king ſent Perron de Baſche, Comines, 


a man acquainted with the atfairs of — to Venice, 
to ſound the inclinations of that republick touching 
his expedition, with orders to ask their advice upo 
it, and their afliſtance if they approved of it: But t 
fage politicians were not ſo eaſily to be gain'd: They 
were not ſorry for the war ; but they hoped to reap an 
advantage by it, as they did, without any expence ot 
contribution, unleſs in the utmoſt neceſſity. They 
anſwer'd, that it was not their part to give advice to 


ſo great a king; that as for aſſi ing him in this expe- . 


dition, they cou'd not do it for fear of the Turks; 
but that they ſhou'd be glad to fee him in Italy, and 
ſhou'd be more diſpoſed to aſſiſt him, than traverſe 
his Defigns. | 


The envoy, in purſuance of his orders, went alſo - 


I, 7. C. 4» 


to Rome and Florence. The pope, tho he had part- | 


ly been the author of the war, gave only general an- 


wers. Peter de Medicis was for the ſame reſerve; ,. . 
but the envoy talk'd more big with him, and repeat - diu. 1. 1. 


ed to him what the king had ſaid to the agents of 
Flarence in France, viz, That he hoped their Republick 
won d at leaſt furniſh him with an hundred men of 
arms, and paſs his army, paying fir their proviſions, 
Peter de Medicis toreſaw what wou'd be the con- 
— — of a refuſal, to have all the Florentines im- 
iately expelled France at the expence of the com- 
merce which inriched the republick; by which means 
all the people of Florence wou'd be excited to revolt 
_— him. Upon this he reſolved to ſpin ont the 
and told them that he wou'd ſend an anſwer to 
the king by an envoy, whom he wou'd diſpatch ex- 
| f 13 Ferdinand 
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A. D. Ferdinand was well pleaſed with his behaviour up- 
1494- on this occaſion ; but his concern increaſed upon 
{wy him, when he heard at the beginning of the year that 
there was no hopes of a peace; and that the king had 
_ order'd the Neapolitan ambaſſadors preſently to de- 
part the — This news ſtruck him fo to the 
uick, that he fell ill of an apoplexy, and died a few 

days after, aged above ſeventy years. 
Ferdinands death wou'd have made ſome altera- 


— 


tion in affairs, if his ſon Alpbonſus had not been as 


much hated and feared by his neighbours, as he was; 
all the Italian princes bein —— that his ambi- 
tion was equal to his father's, and his moderation to 
reſtrain it, leſs, | 
All theſe prejudices were unfavourable to him : 
the pope's conduct and behaviour towards him 
was the thing principally regarded; that was extraor- 
dinary and altogether myſterious ; for having till that 
time appear'd very fickle, ſometimes ſeeming to fa- 
vour the king of Fraxce's expedition, and ſometimes 
to incline to the king of Naples, upon the preſent 
occaſion he ated in a manner inconſiſtent with it 
ſelf, He levied ſoldiers in concert with Ludovic, 
at the common expence of both, for the defence of 
their lates, and gave the command of them to Pro- 


42 Colonne, who was then in the intereſt of France. 


Coriue. Co- He ſent Brigouner, upon the king's demand, a pro- 
Mines, 1, 7. miſe of the cardinalate ſign d by the ſacred college; 
notwithſtanding which, he granted at the ſame 
time the inveſtiture of the, kingdom of Naples to Al- 
phonſus, and commiſſion'd a legate to crown him. 

uring all theſe motions, which gave umbrage to 
the courts of Italy, the king had made great prepara- 
tions; but what was much below the nature of ſo 
De. Roy. Vaſt and dangerous an enterprize as this, the Rexdez- 
Relation du tous Was given to the forces at Lyons, Whither the 
l, King repaired himſelf in Faly. The duke of Baurlos 
VL was declared lieutenant-general of the kingdom, dy- 
ring the king's abſence, and the duke of Orleans had 

orders to follow him. IF a 
The marſhal des Cordes was to have been one of 
the commanders under the king; but he died at Ly- 
ens. The reſt were Lewis de la Tremouille, the mar- 
ſhals de Gye and de Ricuæ, the duke of Orleans, and 
|  OAwbigny 
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4 Anbigny the Scot, all men of uncommon merit in A. D. f 
the field, where they had fignalized their prudence 1494. 242 
and valour upon many occafions. - 1 NARS *7 
The king march'd thro' Piemont, and arrived at Come 
Aſt on the ninth of September, where he fell ill of the 7: © © 
Il pox; but at the end of fix or ſeven days he was 
out of danger. He ſent ambaſladors before him to 
the ſeveral ſtates of Italy, with orders to declare that 
he had no ill deſign upon their towns or liberties; 
that his only aim was to procure the reſtitution of the \ Nj 
kingdom of Naples, and that when he had conquers 
ed it, his intention was, with God's afliſtance, to 
make war upon the Tarks for the advantage of Chri- 
ſtianity. Theſe ambaſſadors met with no plainer an- 
ſwers from the ſenate of Venice, the pope, and Peter 
de Medicit, than Perron de Baſche had received be- 
fore them. | vn 
In the mean time Alphonſus of Arragon, the new Guicciard. 
king of Naples, made preparations for the war, rais'd* * 
ſoldiers, mann'd a fleet; and laying hold of the king's. 
declaration to the princes of /zaly, viz. that he had a 
deſign to make war upon the 7; urks after the conqueſt: 
of Naples, he ſent to Conſtantinaple to demand al- 
ſiſtance of Bajazer. In a word, ne reſolved not to 
wait for the attack, but to be aforehand with the ene- 
my, to take ſuch meaſures as might oblige him to 
ſtay in Lombardy, and by that means to cool the firtt 
warmth of the French. 
He form'd a deſign of ſurprizing Genoa, and in 
concert with cardinal de Fregoſe, Obietto de Fieſque, 
and ſome lords of the houſe of Adornes, enemies to 
Ludovic, and no lovers of the French, he order d 
Don Frederick his brother to ſet ſail with a fleet of 
thirty-five Galleys, and eighteen ſhips well mann'd, 
In this fleet were 3000 men, deſign'd to join the 
forces, which the malecontents of Genoa levied un- 
der-hand. 
If this project had ſucceeded, the king cou'd not x 
have advanc'd, becauſe his maritime preparatians lay 
at Genoa; he wou'd have loſt his fleet, his great ord- 
nance which was carried in that fleet, and the provi- | 
fions which he was to be furniſhed with from thence . 
the greateſt part of his march: But the ſecret was diſ- Julizadgers » 
covered by the cardinal 7 St. Peter ad * Rovere: 
4 Who 
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A. D. who gave Ludovic ard the French fleet advice of 


149+ it, he's firſt of whom took care to fecure Genua 


d the latter kept themſelves upon their guard, and 


1 in a condition to make head againſt } Fredericks 


Commines, 
J. 7. c. 5. 


J prince had an account of all theſe particu- 
lars upon the road, and attack d Porto Venere, where 
he was repuls'd with loſs. Upon this he launched 
out into the main ſea, and having refreſn'd and rein- 
forc'd his army at Leg born, he return d towards Ge- 
noa, and took Rapallo, a weak town, twenty miles 
from Genoa. 

In the mean time the duke of Orleans, who was to 
command the French fleet, arrived at Genoa, fully re- 
ſolved to lay hold of the firſt ity to nalize 
himſelf. As ſoon as he heard of the enemy's deſcent 
upon Rapallo, he ſet ſail from the port of — with 
his fleet, and ſent ſome battalions of Swiſs by land, 
— — by the bayliff of mn and the [zalian 

s that wete in Ladovic's pa 

he land forces did not in the aſſault of the 
port of Rapallo, till they ſaw the fleet off this place 
to ſecond them. The enemy bore the attack Wich 
great vigour; but being wounded in the flank by the 
artillery of the fleet, they were forced to abandon the 
port. Obietto de Fieſy xe did not think it adviſeable 
to defend Rapallo, _ repair'd to the mountains, 


where his forces disbanded. Frederick of Arragon, 


Flori Me- 
diolanen. de 


roll Vu. 


Lettre de 
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Sulceiard. 
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before the attack of the port, bore off to attend the 
ſucceſs. As ſoon as he ſaw his people forced, he ſet 
fail for Leghorn, and did not venture to make any at- 
tempt afterwards. 

Such was the firſt action of this war, which " 

d on the eighth of September in the evening 

ews of which the king received” with great great joy at 
his arrival at Af}, It was expected alſo that the 
wou'd ſoon engage the ud rs; in the Bolombir: 
* —2 5 the count of Caj axe were Alrea- 

er with an army, and had incamped 

hin three leagues of Ferdinand of Arrizon duke 
of Calabria, and ſon of the king of Naples, who had 
orders to diſpute the mow e with them. 

The 2 bein ft ſent Comi net to Venice, 
who, in vain, try al methods to perſuade this re- 
) publick 
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publiek to declare war againſt the king of Naples, and A, D. 
found them immoveable in their reſolution to conti- 1494. 
nue neuter. ge yu 
The king of Arragon, and Peter de Mudicis, uc 
all their application to create a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Ladovic and the king, before the Frenab army. 
had made any farther advances in Italy: No occaſion 
ever afforded more artifice 9 ot friend- 
ap. The king was informed of almoſt all that paſ- 
„and was as much upon his guard againſt Ludo- 
vic, as againſt his open and declared enemies; but he 
broke no meaſures with him, becauſe he ſtood in 


: 


need of him, and eſpecially of his money, having but 
little himſelf. „ 

The fear which Ludovic was under, leſt the French 
army ſhou'd take up their winter quarters in the Mi- 
lane ze, induced him to ſend the king a large ſum of 
money to pay his troops. He took a review of them, 
and enter d upon his march on the fixttenth of 
Ockober. 5 3 

The king's march to the kingdom of Naples had 
no other appearance of a military expedition, but that 
it was performed with an army. In every other re- 
ſpect it had the air of a bare journey of a monarch 
going to ſhew himſelf to his allies and ſubjects; an 
they ſtrove every where who ſhou'd give him the 
moſt reſpe& and ſubmiffian. FRE 

Ludovic followed the army to Placentia, where 
news was brought him, that the young duke of Mi- 
lan was a dying, which in all likelihood he expeQ- 
ed: Upon this he took leave of the king, and at 
his arrival found him dead; it was not doubted but 

| he had cauſed him to be poiſon'd. This prince left a 
ſon of five years old behind him. The age of this 
young prince was a ſufficient motive for Ladovic's 
adherents to compel him to aſſume the title of duke, 

under pretence of the preſent conjunctures: After ſome 
aſſected reſiſtance, he conſented to it. But not content- 
ing himſelf with this kind of election, he made a pri- 
vate proteſtation, before he accepted of it, in which 
he declared that the dutchy belong'd to him, in virtue 
of the inveſtiture he had already received from the 
emperor Max imiliun. 


The 
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A. D. The king being at. Place ntia, received an account 
1494. chat the lords Colonues had declared openly for him 
A suaſt the pope and the king of Naples; that Proſper 

and Fabricius, two of the moſt conſiderable perſons 

of this puiſſant family, had ſurprized Rocca d Oftia, a 
very ſtrong town not far from Rome; that they made 

2 vigorous defence at Nettuno, where the king of 

Naples had cauſed them to be beſieged ; and that this 

diverſion had obliged the pope to recal part of the 

forces which he had in Romania with thoſe of Na- 
les, But notwithſtanding theſe favourable accounts, 
was deliberated at Placentia, whether the king 
ſhou'd engage any farther in the affair. There were 
ſome very ſtrong reaſons for the negative. Ludovic's 

ill intentions, which were diſcovered more and more 
every day, were alone ſufficient for this purpoſe : But 
the young king conſider d only the glory of attaining 
the conqueſt of Naples, and how much his reputa- 

tion wou'd ſuffer, if he ſhou'd abandon his attempt, at 

a _ when he had the beſt proſpe& of ſucceeding 

in it. 

Upon this he renew'd his march, and took the 
road for Txſcany, in order to go to Rome, and from 
thence to enter the kingdom of Naples. Peter de 
Medicis hearing that the king had taken this road, and 
ſome time after that he had forced Fiuiſano, a fortreſs 
belonging tothe republick of Florence; that he attack d 
Sereſana and Sereſanello, began to ſee the danger that 

| threaten'd him, not only on the part of the king, but 
alſo of the Florentines themſelves, whoſe hatred he 
had drawn upon him by the conduct he had obſerved 
towards them. The tuin of commerce with France, 
which was ſo advantageous to the republick ; the 

jealouſy of the noble families, which were very im- 

patient at the too great power of that of Medicis ; the 

diſcontent of his neareſt relations, whoſe advice he 
had deſpiſed in making an alliance with the pope and 
the king of Naples, and ſome of whom were in cor- 
reſpondence with the king; all theſe conſiderations 
made him apprehenſive of a ſpeedy fall. 4 
In this unhappy ſituation he reſolved to go to the 
king, who receiv'd him graciouſly, but declared, that 
if he had a mind to merit his friendſhip, he muſt te- 
nounce the league he had made with the pope * 
ing 


7 T _ ** "= 
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king of Naples; that he muſt deliver up to him Sere- 
Sana, Sereſanello, and Pietra-Santa (which were the 


keys of the ſtate of the republick of Horence on that 
fide) and the caſtle of Piſa, and the port of Leghorn 


beſides: And laſtly, that he wiſh'd he cou'd procure : 


him the loan of 200000 ducats from the Floren- 
tines. 

Medicis agreed to all his demands; the places were 
deliver'd up, and the reſt was performed at the king's 
arrival at — Ludovic comiag the next day to 
the camp, was greatly ſurprized at Peter de Medicis's 
conduct, and in effect told him ſo upon their firſt in- 
terview: For Medicis ſaying that he went out of the 
camp to meet him without ſeeing any thing of him, 
aud that he moſt certainly did not come directly thi- 
ther; one of us then, reply'd Ludovic, muſt be in 
the wrong; but J believe it is you, who loſt your ſelf 


123 
4. . 
1494. 


in the way. They underſtood each other perfectly Guicciard. 
well: But Medicis was no more at liberty to draw + 1 


back. 

The ſubmiſſion of the Horentiues, the rupture of 
the triple alliance, and the ceſſion of the towns, were 
points of the laſt conſequence for the king: For if 
the three towns had held out, as they' might have 
done, his army muſt have periſhed without fail, for 


want of proviſions in a very barren country, and 


Where the fields were already cover'd with ſnow. In 
conſequence of this treaty, the Florentine troops were 
obliged to quit the duke of Calabria's army; and as 
the pope had recalled his to guard his frontiers, this 
duke was forced to repair to Rome. 

By this means 4 Aubigny was in a condition to ad- 
vance With the French troops that he commanded ; 
and made himſelf maſter of Romania; and Catherine 


S. Forcius, Lady of Imola and Forli, who till then had Comines, 


continued neuter gave the French a free paſſage into 
her towns. Aphonſus king of Naples ſaw plainly 
now, that all his methods for removing the War 
from his kingdom were become unſerviceable, and 
he had nothing to do but to prepare for his de- 
fence. 

The motive of Ludovic's journey to the king's 
camp, was the inveſtiture of the domain of Genoa, 
and the homage he was to do for it after the example 

4 or 
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of his Predeceſſors, who held it of the crown of 
France from the time of this republick's ſurrendrin 
themſelves to our kings, But beſides this, he h 
another view, which was, that in caſe the king ſhou'd 
take Piſa, he ſuppoſed he wou'd reſtore it to the re- 
publick of Genoa, from whom that of Florence had 
wreſted it ſome Years before. But deſigning to take 
all poſſible advantage of the need the king had of him, 
he demanded the cuſtody of Pietra Santa, Sereſana, 
and Sereſanello, which was refuſed him. This refu- 
ſat anger'd him, but he diſſembled his reſentment, and 
returned to Milan with a fall reſolution to revenge 
himſelf, or rather to make uſe of this pretence to exe- 
cute the deſign he had plainly conceived already of 
trying all means to deſtroy the French army, or at 
leaſt to make the Neapolitan enterprize miſcatry. 

The ſubmiſſion of the Florentines having removed 


de the greateſt difficulties in the king's expedition, he 


continued his march, and was received at Lacca and 
Piſa in a kind of triumph. In this laſt place the inha- 
bitants paid him extraordinary honours, out of hopes 
that he wou'd deliver them from the yoke of the Ho- 
rentines, Which was inſupportable to them. Theſe 
expectations made them readily accept the king's pro- 
poſal to admit ſome forces into the Chateau · neuf. 
Prom thence he marched to Horence, where there 
had lately been great diſturbances. Peter de Medicis 
had been forced to depart, his houſes had been pil- 
laged, and he had like to have been tryed as a traytor 
for delivering up the towns of the republick to the 
French, Certain acts of authority which the king had 
performed at Piſa, and the general promiſes of pro- 
tection which he had made the Piſant, had vaſtly 
inraged the Fhrentines, who till then were vehement 
ly inclined to the French, and had even "= 
the alliance which Peter de Medicis had with 
the pope and the king of Naples. 
he king being arrived at the Pont du Signe, ſix 
Miles from Florence, ſtopp'd there, and was five or 
fix days negotiating ; at length it was concluded that 
he ſhou'd enter into Florence in what manner he 


thought proper, and that they ſhonld furniſh the army 
with all neceflaries. 


He 
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He continued there ten days, during which time 4, D. 
the French and Floreutines being well armed, were 1494. | 
day and night upon the watch for fear of being ſur - WO 
prized. A new treaty was propoſed and agreed to, 3 
and jt was ſtipulated, that the king pardoning the re- 
publick of Florence all that had paſſed, the) ſhould 
enter into an alliance with him, and continue in their 
anticnt liberty under his thajely's protection; that 
ep ſhou'd leave him in poſſeſſion of Piſa, Leghorn, 
and the other towns deliver'd up by Medicis, till af- 
ter the conqueſt of Naples; and that the king ſhou'd 
have two agents reſiding at Florence, without whoſe 
privacy the republick ſhou'd neither enter into any 
negotiation with the other princes or ſlates, nor 
chooſe themſelves a captain general; that they-ſbou'd 
furniſh the king with 50000 ducats, pardon the. inha- 
itants of Piſa for what had been tranſacted with re- 
gard to this prince, and repeal the ſentence of confi 
cation publiſhed againſt Peter de Medicis and all his 
family; upon condition however that he ſhou'd not 
come near the limits of the republick, nor his bre- 
thren within leſs than a hundred Italian miles of the 
town of Florence. Theſe were the principal articles 
of the treaty, which were ſworn to by the king and 
the deputies of the republick in the great church. _ 
The king was received. at Siena in a very different 
manner from what he had been recciv'd at Florence; 
and this republick endeavour'd to giye him all the 
proofs of their confiding in his protection, ſo that 
— the conſent of the inhabitants he left a garriſon 
ere. 1 00 | 75 
On the ſixth of December he arrived at Paillote, 
where he found the beſt part of his great equipage that 
waited for him there, and his great ordnance. The 
duke of Calabria had refolved' to poſt himſelf under 
Viterbo, and to diſpute the paſſage with him, which 
he was hard put to it to force: But the king was eve- 
ry where attended with ſucceſs; and the duke miſ- 
truſting the pope, vpon the news of his having ſent 
the Biſhops of Concordia and Terni to treat With the 
ki 2 march'd back his army — Rome, 1 4 
Ie pope's envoys propoſed a treaty between th 
king, the holy ſee, and the king of Naples. The 
king anſwer' d, that he was ready to treat with bis 
| Oil 
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A. PD. holineſs, but with no other, and that he wou'd . 
1494- immediately ſend ambaſſadors to Rome for this pur- 
dose: Accordingly he ſent the lord de la Tremoxille, 
477 o. and the preſident of Gannay. | 
; © |: He put ſome ſoldiers into the caſtle of Viterbo, and 
proceeded to Nepi, where he found a large quantity 
of proviſions, which-were a good accommodation for 
nal dy his army. Here he reſted from Monday the fifteenth 
Voyage * of December to the Friday following: At length he 
VIIL 


came within fight of Rome, and 1eized ſeveral towns 
in the adjacent parts, where he diſperſed his men, 
He detach'd Lewis count of Ligui, and Yves of Alegre 
With 2000 $wiſ7, and 500 lances to conduct the car- 
dinal de la Rovere, called the cardinal of S. Peter ad 
vincula, to his biſhoprick of Oſtia, who for fear of 
the pope, his declared enemy, durſt not till then, 
venture to reſide there. Theſe forces had orders to 
Join the Colonnes on the other fide the Tyber, and to 

8 the correſpondence which thoſe lords had at 

ome. | 

The pope already ſurrounded on all ſides, found 
himſelf extremely embaraſſed, and knew not what 
way to take. The vicinity of the French army, and 
the garriſon of Oſtia, which intercepted from Nome 
all proviſions by ſea, made the people murmur, and 
produced 4 great diſpoſition to revolt. Soon after 
a part of the wall falling down, made a breach of 
ſeveral fathom in the city; upon which, the pope was 
neceſſitated to ſhift for himſelf : He ſaw plainly that 
this was his caſe; but the difficulty was how to do 
= voy endangering his perſon, and diſhonouring 

nity. 

Hoknew the king had many reaſons to be diſcon- 
tented with his conduct. It was he that at firſt advi- 
ſed him to the conqueſt of Naples, and had after- 
wards, without any occaſion on the rigs port aſed 
all his endeavours to croſs his deſign. He ſaw the 
cardinal de la Rovere, and ſome other cardinals, 
his enemies, in great truſt and favour with this prince, 
all of them perſons capable of the moſt violent re- 
ſolutions. There was a talk of the means by which 

Paul. Jov. he arrived at the pontificate, and of his ſcandalous 
behaviour; and it was publickly - that a general 
council ought to be ſpeedily aſſembled to depoſe him. 

| | owever, 
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, However, there was a neceſſity for him, either to A. D. 
reſolve upon a peace, or endure a ſiege. He choſe 1 
the firſt, and deſir'd the king to ſend him a deputy, .. 


to agree upon the conditions. | 
The marſhal de Gye, the ſeneſchal of Beaxcaire, 
and the preſident of Cannay were fix'd upon for this 
purpoſe, who encouraged him, but declared at the 
ſame time, that the king would enter Rome. It was 
neceſſary for him to paſs through it; and the duke 
of Calabria departing on December 31. in the morn- 
ing with his Neopolitan troops, the king made his 
entry in the evening by torch light, at the head of his 
ſoldiers, who were all armed as if they had been en- 
tering an enemy's town. They ſeized all the impor- 
tant poſts, and placed a large guard round the palace 
of St. Mark, where the king took up his lodging; 
thus ploriouſly the king ended the year 1494. 
His deſign was, as 10on as he came oft his horſe, 
to ſee the pope; but hearing that he had ſhut himſelf * 
up in the caſtle of Sz. Angelo, he reſented this pro- 
cedure, and ſent him a ſummons to deliver up the 
caſtle; Upon his refuſing, he made his artillery twice 
advance to batter the place, and would moſt certain- 
ly have attack'd it, how difficult ſoever it might be 
to bring about his deſigu, if the pope, diſcouraged : 
by the greatneſs of his danger, and the falling of one 
part of the wall, which was look'd upon as a ſecond 
miracle in favour of the king, had not made a new 
reſolution to treat with him. 


By this treaty, the pope declared that he united Comines, 
with the kitjg for the ſecurity of 1:aly, and obliged bft. 


himſelf to leave him in poſſeſſion of Viterbo, Tara» 
cina, Civita- Vecchia, and Spoleto; not to moleſt the car- 
dinals, or the lords of the lands belonging to the holy 
ſee, who had declared for France; and to deliver up to 
him Zizimus, brother of Bajazet the emperor ot the 
Turks, whom the king deſigned to reſerve for the advan- 
tage of his intended war upon thoſe 3 2 the 
conqueſt of Naples : But Ziʒimus died ſome days after 
he had been put into the king's hands. Several conjec- 
tures paſs'd upon his death, not very much for the 
honour of the pope, or the YVexetians. Some other 
articles were ſtipulated in regard to the ſecurity of 


the French troops, and thoſe of his party, and with 
| relation 


$1 
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A. D. relation to the reſtitution, of the towns belonging to 
1495. the holy ſee, after the conqueſt of Naples. 


* 
# & 


Upon the ſigning the treaty, the pope returned to 


at Agro - : ; 
Journal & the vatican, Whither the king came to pay him a viſig - 


un maine on 'T weſday, Fan; 16. In this viſit, all the formali- 


r 1 

. la ties that had agreed upon were obſeryed; 
Cour de before the king left the pope, he held a conſiſtory, in 
Home — which William Brigonnet biſhop of St. Malo was 
Godefroy made a cardinal. I here were alſo: ſome other inter- 
dans la vie yiews between the pope and the king the following 
rin days, and the king afliſted at a maſs, celebrated pon- 
dans les tifically by the pope. HEE n unn. 
MSS. de Theſe ceremonies equally perplexed the pope and 
bare, the king: They affected all imaginable regard for 
8439, & each other, but yet preſerved their dignity and place 
$457- as much as poſſible, without diſſembling the matter. 
After all, the „ who had more regard to his 

fſafety than all t f 
nours to the king upon all occafions, and paid him 
one piece of reſpe& which ſurpriꝛed all the world. 
| He ve orders, that every thing ſhould be tranſ- 
acted by this prince's direction while he ſtaid at Rome. 
Juſtice was adminiftred in his name, and by his-offi- 
cers, thoſe that belonged to the pope not intermed- 
' diing; and twogallows were erected at Rome, the one 
in the Campus Flore, and the other in the Fews Street, 
in which were the marks of royal juſtice. 


To judge by outward appearance, there was an in- 


tire reconciliation between them; and the pope, to 
convince the king how much he was reſolved to de- 
vote himſelf for the future to his intereſts, gave him 
way of hoſtage. to attend him to the kingdom of 
aples, the cardinal de Valence his fon. This alſo 
was one article of the treaty, and this prince thought 


of nothing but purſuing his — — 4 
an. 28. 


He ſet out from Rome on M edueſday, a 

14 Views, having made near a month's ſtay at Rowe, His artil- 
33 lery, with a part of his army march'd before, and 
Charles v III. he followed them at the head of the reſt. 
The kingdom of Naples had continued quiet til 

the king's arrival at Rome; but as ſoon as it was 

known that the French army was marching thro” the 
Campagna di Roma, the malecontents, who hated 

king Alphonſws no leſs than they gad hated his = 


ormalities, was laviſh of his ho- 


where. The town of 
of Abrazzo, revolted openl 
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ther, becauſe they were both of a like character for 4, D. 

cruelty, avarice, and impicty, took up arms every | 
ua, 


1495. 


uila, and all the province. 
ſet up the French ban- Comines, 


ners every Where, and Fabricius Colouna took poſſeſ- 7: 11. 


ſion of ſeveral fortteſſes in the name of the king. 
This firſt riſing ſoon communicated itſelf to almoſt 
the whole realm, in ſeveral places of which there 
ill remain'd, ſome of the Augevin faction. King 
Alphonſus not knowing how to turn, himſelf, ſeein 


the French army approach, and not daring to quit 


a for fear it ſhould follow the example of the 
reſt of the kingdom, took an extraordinary reſolu- 
tion, by which he was in ſome hopes of reclaiming 
the people. He quitted his crown, and placed it up- 
on the head of his ſon Ferdinand, a Jung prince of 
a brave and generous diſpoſition, and beloved by the 
— He proclaimed him king at Naples, an 

without any farther ſtay, fled in his galleys to Ma- 


ara, in Sicily. 


In the mean time the king came forward, and ar- De la vi 


rived at Veletri on the twenty ninth of January, ha- 
ving dined at Marigna; from whence the cardinal 
de Halence eſcaped, and by his flight gave the king, 
from that time, an unhappy prejudice againſt the 
pope's ſincerity, who uſed all his endeavours to clear 


himſelf from having any hand in this eſcape. The 


king did not believe him, but took no notice of it; 
= the more, becauſe, according to the courſe of 
affairs, he thought he thould hereafter have no great 
need of him, 

The king being — arriy'd upon the frontiers of 
the kingdom, Engilbert of Cleves, count of Nevers, 


who led the vanguard, began to enter upon action, 


by the attack of Monteſortino, and ſeized it ſword in 
hand. Afterwards he laid ſiege to the fortreſs of mount 


Journal 
Charles VIII 


St. John, forc'd it with the ſame vigour, put all to Guicclard. 


the ſword, and reduc'd it to aſhes, to terrify the coun- | 


The affair ſucceeded + This execution made the 


kingdom of Naples tremble, and , intimidated the 


new king's army. This young prince had advanc'd 
as far as St. German's, with fifty ſquadron, and fix 
thouſand Infantry, all choice ſoldiers, and com- 

Vo“. III. K manded 
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A. B. manded by good officers, This place was the key 
14595. Of the kingdom of Naples * fortified by ſitua- 
tion, and by three well-built caſfles, encompaſſed 

__ © , Partly with marſhes, and partly with mountains v 
_ - - difficult of acceſs. It was neceſſary for him to pa 
the river of Gariglian, and a very narrow lane, and 
Ferdinand had reſolved to guard this paſſage, or pe- 
riſh at it. The king was aware of the difficulty in 
Forcing it; but truſting to the bravery of his troops, 
he march'd up to it. : | 
Comines, Lewis of Armagnac, count of Guiſe, and after- 
Liviee Wards duke of Nemours, had that day the command 
" "of the vanguard, and came up with two thouſand 
foot, and three hundred horſe. As ſoon as he a 
peared, he immediately ſpread ſo great a terror in 
the enemy's army, that in ſpite of all Ferdinand could 
do,ith disbanded and forſook him, and St. Germans 
dJurrender'd. He had no other way to take, but to 
repair with part of his troops to Capua: Some of 
them, by his orders, got into Naples and Cajeta; the 
reſt deſerted. | 
The difficulty of ſuch conjunQures as theſe is, that 
there are ſeveral misfortunes to fear at the ſame time, 
and one cannot be avoided, without falling into the 
Guicciard: other. Ferdinand had fled to Capua, as being a ſtrong 
28 place, and always well affected to the houſe of Ar- 
ragon; but his preſence would have been neceſſary at 
aples, to encourage this Capital, which was quite 
' diſmayed at the lots of St. German's, The queen 
whom he had left there, wrote to him, and conjured 
him to come without a moment's delay, to preyent 
the general revolt of the people, who were upon the 
-point of ſurrendering to the French, | 
DO pon this advice, Ferdinand ſet out from Capua, 
; promiſing the inhabitants to return the next day, and 
- leaving John James Trivnlca, one of his moſt ex 
6 tienced officers, and whom he moſt confided in, to 
command in his room. But as ſoon as Ferdinand was 
one, this lord went to the king, and aſſured him 
that bimſelf, and the inhabitants of Capua, waited 
only his orders to deliver themſelves up to him. 
; rivulca made too agreeable a compliment, not to 
2 be receiv'd with all the welcome pofſible. The king 
. aſſured him, that neither he, nor the RO of 
C o apua 
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Capua ſhould ever repent their having had recourſe to A. O. 


his Clemency. Italy was ſurpris'd at this lord's con» 


duct, who, till then, had paſſed for a generous Man, x 


and been believed incapable of ſuch a ſtep; but he 
proteſted ſeveral Times afterwards, that he had aQted 
in this particular with Ferdinaud's conſent, in hopes of 
making ſome tolerable agreement for this prince with 
the king. Be that as it will, Ferdinand, who was 
coming back to Capua, hearing what had paſſed, re- 
turned to Naples, the inhabitants of which had im- 

y, upon his departure, ſent to the king, in 
order to ſurrender themfelves up to him, 


Notwithſtanding this, he went into thetown again, Guicciard. 


and having called together the chief of the nobility * * 
and people, ſpoke to them in a very affecting man- 
ner, Which Low tears from the eyes of ſeveral of 
the ſtanders-· by; but it had no other Effect. This 
prince being reſolved to quit a party, which he could 
not keep, ſet fire to the ſhips which he had lying in 


the port, and went aboard his galleys, with Jaue his 


daughter, the old queen, his grandfather's wife, and 
a few lords, who did not forlake him in his misfor- 
tunes, and ſail'd to the iſle of Iſchia, thirty Miles 
from Naples, to wait there for ſome favourable op- 


portunity of recovering his affairs. 


The king, by Ferdinand's flight, was left maſter of 
almoſt all the kingdom, and made his entry into 
Naples on the twenty ſecond of February, with the 
acclamations of the people. He was himſelf ſur- 
prized at his ſucceſs; and indeed he had reaſon to be 
ſo; for he had paſſed the Alps without money or ma- 


gazines : Three of the moſt puiſſant ſtates of Italy had 


enter'd into a league againſt him, and the reſt conti- 
nued quiet, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they al- 
ſured themſelves of ſeeing ſo raſh a project come to 
nothing. Had it not been for the little Oppoſition he 
met with in his paſſage, his army muſt have periſhed 


for want of forage and proviſion, purely by the rigour 


of the ſeaſon. T his ſurpriſing ſucceſs, therefore, was 
by all Europe attributed to a particular providence of 


.God, who deſigned thereby to puniſh the enormous 


crimes of the laſt kings of Naples; and upon this ac- 
count, contrary to all expectation, proſper'd the moſt 


ill-concerted deſign in the world. 
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A. O. In the mean time, the caſtles of Naples were to 
1495. be attack'd, in which Ferdinand had left ſome troops 
to detend them. This was compaſs'd in the ſpace 
of eight or ten days, and a great quantity of artillery 
arms, and proviſions were tound in them. Ther 
of the kingdom ſoon followed the example of the 
capital, excepting Brides and 1 ſituated in 
the country that is called Terra Otranto, and 
Mantia and Turpia, towns of Calabria, If forces 
had been ſent thither, theſe towns would not have 
been able to hold out; but that was neglected, and 
the neglect produced ſome important conſequences. 
The king paſſed one month at Naples, partly em-, 
ployed in giving orders for ſecuring his conqueſts 
partly in r tournaments, and ſhews, an 
in recciving the ubmiſſions and oaths of the pro- 
vinces and towns, and preparing, at the ſame time, 
for his return to France. | 
This was too haſty a diſpatch :. A conqueſt of this 
nature had need to be firmly ſecured. The preſence 
of the conqueror, and new recruits from France 
would not have been over-doing it: On the contrary, 
his abſence, and the departure of the troops that were 
to re-condutt him back, could not but be of dange- 
rous conſequence: But he had two reaſons for this 
ſudden reſolution. 
The firſt was his impatient deſire of returning to 
France, which was * r into him by _ of thoſe 
about him, and cauſed the Italiant to paſs ſeveral re- 
flections upon the inconſtancy of the French nation. 
The ſecond and principal reaſon was, the league, 
concluded at Venice; the deſign of which was not 
only to drive the French out of the kingdom of Naples, 
but alſo to prevent the king's return, and to ſeize his 
? ſon, in order to oblige him not to keep a foot of 
nd in Italy. The project of this league had been 
formed from the time of the king's going to Florence, 
I and Ludovic, duke of Milan, and the Venetians, were 
3 the principal authors of it. 
$3 8 Ludovic, who had ſent for the French into hay, 
L 1. Comin. 7 — the „. maintainin *. in * dutchy 
3 lan, againſt the league of Alphonſus of Arragon 
— king of Naples, the pope, and Piter de Makes. mg 
tooner ſaw himſelf confirm'd in this dutchy Ix. 
x inveſtiture 
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inveſtiture of the emperor, and poiſoning his nephew, A. D. 
than, notwithſtanding his appearing forwardneſs in 1495. 
the king's ſervice, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours . 
to cauſe him to repalſs the Abs; but he hoped to bring 
it about without the king's penetrating his deſign, 
He forcſaw ſo many obſtacles in the vaſt tract of 
round, which the French had to travel over; he 
W the pope, the king of Naples, and Medicis take 
ſuch good meaſures between them for putting a ſtop 
to his conqueſts, that he depended upon his returning 
ſpeedily, and promiſed himſelf an opportunity of ma- 
king his court with this prince, by opening his ſtates 
to him, to facilitate his return. ith this view he 
made all his efforts under hand, to prevent this triple 
alliance from being broken, tho? it had at firſt been 
formed againſt him. | | 
The Venetians, who reaſoned upon the ſame prin- 
cCiples with the duke of Milan, far from ſhewing any 
diſlike of the king's expedition, commended his de- 
ſign, and aſſured him of their zeal and devotion to his 
ſervice? But when they ſaw every 2 fall before 
him, they began to alter their language and expreſſions 
to ane Comines, who had — time ſince been 
ſent ambaſſador to the republick. 
The ſenate met every day, and the ambaſſadors of 
the emperor, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Milan, who, till then, had never ſeen one another, 
but in the night-time, and had treated together only 
by their ſecretaries, made frequently publick vi- 
fits to each other, Comines was uot ignorant of their 
deſigns; but, at length, when the news came of the 
ſurrender of the caſtles of Naples, the ſenate ſent for 
him earlier than uſual; and the doge declared to him, 
in the name of the holy trinity, that the republick had 
concluded a league with our holy father the po 
the emperor, the king of Caſtile, and the duke of 
Milan, and that theſe princes and the republick had 
1 N to themſelves three views in this league. 
, irſt, to defend chriſtendom againſt the Turk: Second- 


ly, to preſerve the ny of Italy: Thirdly, to pre- 
'y vent any attempt upon their ſtates; and that the re- 
publick had ſent dominick Loredan, and dominick 
Treviſan, who were their ambaſſadors with the king, 
an order to return to Venice. a 
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A. D. 
1495. countenance upon the matter, and told them, 
WV lince they defired war, they ſhould have it, and it 
ſhould coſt them 7zaly. He ſent an account of all 
theſe particulars to' the King, and gave the duke of 
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Comines, notwithſtanding his concern, ' ſet a 55 ö 


Orleans alſo notice of what had paſſed, who was at 
Aſt with ſome forces. This information was the more 
neceſlary, becauſe he knew the confederates had a de- 
ſign to ſurprize Aſt; and if they ſhould have taken this 
place, it would have been impoſſible to have received 
any ſuccours from France, whoſe p would by 
that means have been intercepted, and the king's re- 
turn rendered a great deal more difficult, This was 
the poſture of affairs at the end of Lent, and the rea- 
fon that obliged the king to haſten his departure from 
Naples, before the confederates were in a condition 
to oppoſe his paſſage. | 
- The king's departure, at this time, was already 
half the victory to the confederates: However, if he 
had taken his meaſures rightly, they would, have had 
a work of ſome time upon their hands; but, *beſides 
the neglect of making himſelf maſter of ſome towns 
in the kingdom of Naples, which had not ſubmit- 
* he committed another error of equal tmpor- 
tance, wo 593 

lt was a matter of the laſt conſequence to leave 
ſome perſon in his abſence at the head of affairs in 
Naples, capable of preſerving the people in the fi- 


delity they had ſworn to him, and of ſuſtaining the 
firſt efforts of the confederacy, to give time for ſuc- 


cours to arrive; bur this he took no care of. 
He made choice indeed of Gilbert count of Montpen- 


ier, and prince of the blood, for his lieutenant-general 


in the kingdom of Naples, a man of approved valour, 
but incapable of a charge of this weight and moment, 
which required more prudence chan valour, great ap- 
plication, and continual vigilance; qualities which 
this prince wanted, being naturally averſe to labour 
and fatigue. 

Fe left under him ſome perſons of great repute and 
management, as 4 Aubigny to command in Calabria, 
George de Sulli at Tarentum, Robert de Lenoncourt 
bailif of Vitr: at Aquila, Gracian des Guerres in the 


Abruzzo, Don Julias Lorrain in the town of Angelo 
0 
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of which he made him duke, and Alegre de Perſi inthe A. D. 
Baſilicate, and de Eſpare in Otranto. All theſe lords 1495. 
ſignaliz d themſelves afterwards by their conduct ano 
bravery; but the others were not equal to them. 
Stephen de Veſe was made governor of Cajeta, and 
the charge of the finances, which was too much 
for a mean capacity like his. Maufredonia, an im- 
portant place upon the Sea, was committed to Gabriel 
de Mont faucon: He was one of thoſe — courtiers, 
who, by making the beſt of his ſervices, knew how 
to gain an eſteem beyond his merits, which were by 
"= N anſwerable to the opinion his Maſter had 
of him. | | | 

The king left ſome troops with the count of Mont- 
peuſier, and thoſe too ſmall a number to guard ſa 
= a country; but he had need of them himſelf for 

is return. He depended very much upon the incli- 
nations of ſeveral Italian lords: But Proſper and 
Fabricius Colonna, whom he had loaded with bene- 
factions, and who were able to do him the mot ef- 
fectual ſervice, betray d him; and had even, before 
his departure, correſponded with the duke of Milan. 

He ſet forward on the twentieth of May, three x, vigne. 
months after his entring into Naples, His army, rec- Journal du 
koning the regular forces and all ſuch as were fit to el. 
engage, did not amount to above nine thouſand Men, 
He returned back the ſame way that he came, and 
marched five weeks without any hindrance. | 

In paſſing thro” Rome, he found the pope was reti- Comines, | 
red to Peragia; On the eleventh of June he arrived at! 5 © 
Sienna, whither Comines was come by his order. This 
lord who was the beſt inſtructed in the poſture of at- 
fairs by all that he had ſeen and heard at Venice, adviſed 
the king to haſten his march, and to reach A/# as ſoon 
as poſſible; for as much as the enemies, tho they were 
not yet drawn together, would ſoon be ſo, and he 
had no time to loſe, | 

This was judicious advice; but it was not followed: wia. 

The king loſt fifteen Days in ordering ſome affairs 
of much leſs conſequence than the ſafety of his perſon 
and army. Lewis of Luxembourg, count of Ligui, his 
favourite, was the perſon that led him into this miſtake, _ 
out of ſome private intereſted views, altogether con- 
trary to the publick good: Beſides, he weakened his 
K 4 army 
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A. D. army by leaving ſome regiments in the towns of the 
149. republick of Florence, which he had made himſelf 


maſter of, and by a detachment which he ſent to ſur- 
prize Genoa, but without ſucceſs. 1 
However, he ſoon arriv'd at the long lane between 
Pietra Santaand Pontermoli; where very ſmall num- 
ber of men might have eaſily hindred his army from paſ- 
ſing. The lnhabitants of Poxtermolr opened their gates 
to him, but met with a very bad return for it; for 
the Suiſe, belonging to the French army, remembring 
a quarrel that had happened between them in their 
former paſſage, in which ſome. of their comerades 
had been killed, reſolved to be revenged of them, and 
running thro” the ſtreets like mad men with their drawn 
ſwords, deſtroy'd all that they met, and ſet ſeveral 
places on fire, The ſeditious could not be puniſhed 
at that conjuncture; but, having acknowledged their 
crime, they ſome days after made ſuch amends for it, 
as throughly merited the king's pardon. 2 81 
In the mean time, the war appeared openly already 
in the Milauexe between the duke of Milan and the 
duke of Orleans, who had ſurprized Novara. For 
this enterprize he had made uſe of a ſuccour ſent by the 
duke of Bourbon into Italy, which, with ſome forces 
the duke of Orleans had there already, made a body of 
about ſeven thouſand and five hundred men. It was 
neither the duke of Bourbon's deſign, nor the king's 
intention, that this little army ſhould have been em- 
ploy'd in the Milane xc; but that it ſhould have come 
to meet him, to facilitate his return. The duke of 
Orleans did not regard that, but retained the army un- 
der pretence that he was not in a condition to oppoſe 
the duke of Milan without it. To return to the king's 
march : After his departure from Panter moli, he found 
himſelf extremely ſtraitned for want of proviſions, and 
hard put to it to paſs the mountains, which began to 
be very high and ſteep in thoſe parts. 
That which yet more perplexed the king was, how 
to carry the artillery through ways that no carriage 
had ever paſſed. The affair appeared ſo impracticabſe, 


icciardin. that ſeveral adviſed him to nail up, or burſt his ord- 


© nance, and leave it behind him. And he had been ob- 
lig*d to have done ſo, had not the Si taken a very 
extraordinary reſolution, which ſaved the army. 


They 
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/ They knew that the king was very much enraged A. D. — 
ainſt them for the oruelties they had exerciſed at 1499. 1 
outermoli, and themſelves alſo were” aſhamed and 
concerned for it. Upon this account they told the + © 
king, that if he would pardon their crime, they would 
endeavour to expiate it, by drawing the artillery them- 
ſelves in ſuch places as the horſes cou'd:not draw it. 
The king being as much delighted as ſurprized at the 
offer, anſwered, That he would not only pardon 
them upon this condition, but alſo that he ſhould ne- 
ver forget the zeal they ſhewed for his ſervice upon ſo 
neceſſary and preſſing an occaſion. _ n ; 
They performed their promiſe. Two hundred Swiſs 
were yoaked two by two, and, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, they drew all the can- 
nons up to the top of the mountains. There was no 
x); difficulty in the deſcent ; but they conquered that 
4110. 
During this toilſome march, the marſhal de Gif had 
always gone before with the vanguard, to place him- 
ſelf at the head of the lanes upon the entrance of the 1 
Praia. It conſiſted of only about fifteen. or ſixteen Comines, 
undred men. He encamped near the village of For- l. 5. c. 5- 
noua in Parmeſan, and waited three days there for the 
reſt of the army. The enemies aſſembled by little — 
little at half a league's diſtance; and if the king ha- 
not loſt ſo much time at Piſa and Sienna, he would 
have paſſed before they had been in a condition to at- 
tack him: But when he arrived, they had near their 
whole number, excepting what had returned to the 
Milaneze to ſuccour duke Ludovic. Comines writes, 
that their army conſiſted of thirty-five thouſand men, 
and incamped at CHiarvola. yy 
The king, with the re(t of the forces, join'd the Journal de 
marſhal on a Sunday, being the fifth of July. The e. 
marſhal had thought proper, for his greater ſecurity, 
to draw near the mountains again; but as ſoon as 
they were join'd, the whole army came to encamp 
at Fornoua. 
Upon the marſhal de Gies report of the great num- 
ber of the enemies, and the ſituation of their camp, 
before which it was neceſlary for them to paſs, there 
was no one perſon in the council of war, but agreed, 
that they could not have fallen into greater danger F 
| an 
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A. D. and it was reſolved to try what could be done by 
1496. Way of a 1m x Commes wrote to the two pro- 

V veditors of the Venetian forces; but they anſwered, 

that it was too late now to talk 'of treating, when 

hey were already fighting in the Milaxeze. 

Upon this anſwer, they prepared to march: The 

King, notwithſtanding his concern, never appeared 

ore chearful: He ſurveyed the whole camp, and 

he ſoldiers every where cried out, they were reſol- 

ved to periſh or conquer with him, and deſir'd him 

to lead them immediately up to the enemy. 205 

He had not above ſeven thouſand men in his army, 

that were regular forces; but they armed all the ſer- 

vants, and every one that was capable of bearing arms, 

to the number of about two thouſand. 6 boa 

The army was divided into three bodies; and, as 

it was thought that the vanguard would be the moſt 

preſſed, the king rang'd all his beſt troops there, un- 

Mig, de der the command of the marſhal de Gie, and de Tri- 

Louls ae . vga. The king laced himſelf in the corps de bataille, 

remouUle: vith the lord ET, remoxille, who commanded un- 

| der him. ere were ſeveral lords, and a great num- 

ber of young gentlemen in this body. The count o 
Foix was at the head of the rear, and the baggage 
as placed on the leſt of the army, under the guard 
captain Odet. 4 F 
In ibis order they began to march, the army hav ing 
on the right a little river, or torrent, named the Taro. 
When they came oyer- againſt the enemy, they were 
but a quarter of a league diſtant from them, and had 
157 a little river and a meadow between them. 
Theſe latter were ranged in order of battle, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, reaching from the mea- 
dow to the two neighbouring hills. They had poſted 
themſelves in this place upon the road to Parma, to 
hinder the Freuch army from gaining that town; 
Where, as in moſt of the cities o 7 7 there were 
ſeveral factions, and where the French intereſt great - 
ly prevail'd. FED | | 
Affairs being in this poſtare, Comines and the car- 
dinal Brigonnet wrote to the proveditors, to propoſe 
a conference, The propoſal was at firſt accepted; 
but when the enemy's trumpet went to the rench 
army, to agree upon the place for holding the con- 


ference, 
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ference, the count de Cajazze, who commanded the A. O. 
Milane xe troops, and foteſaw, that if the French ar- 1495. 
my ſhould paſs without being defeated, they would 
fall upon the duke of Milan, and join the duke of 
F Orleans's forces, gain'd over one of the proveditors, 

1 and Francis de Gonſagues, marquis of Mantua, the Comines, 
1 
l 


chief commander of the Venetian army, and carried loc. eit. 
3; ahem F | | 
They were ſurprized to ſee the enemy fire their De la Vigne, = 
artillery ; but the French anſwered them, and that ; 
ſo well, that they threw down the Venetian battery, 


, | — 22 ſides thought of nothing but beginning the 
F E. i f b mM i . 
1 The marquis of Mantua undertook to attack the ,;cciara. 


French rear, and the count of Cajazze their van: 1. 2. 
The marquis of Mantua was receiv'd couragi- 
ouſly by the gendarms of the French rear, and both 
ſides having broke their launces, came to ſmall arms. 
| The fight was very bloody, and Rodolphus de Gon- 
| ſagnes, uncle of the marquis of Mantra, taking off 
his vizard, to give ſome order, was the ſame moment 
| ſmitten on the face with a ſword by a French gen- 
darm, diſmounted and cruſhed by the horſes that 
trampled upon his body, | | 
— The king ſeeing his rear hard preſſed, and borne 
down by number, took ſome regiments out of the 
corps de bataille, where he himſelf was, and march'd 
up to their affiſtance, and enter'd fo far into the fight, 
that he found himſelf in the foremoſt rank; where 
he was attack'd by fome gendarms, and would have 
been taken, if it had not been for the goodneſs of 
his horſe, which no body elſe durſt come near, he 
was ſo furious, He was ſuccour'd very ſeaſonably ; 
but had no ſooner ranged himſelf with the lords de 
la Tremomille and de Frameſelles, at the head of about 
-a hundred and twenty launces, to whom were join d 
A hundred archers of his guard, but he was charged 
by two regiments of lanciers, who aimed princi- ' 
ally at his perſon : But he ſuſtain'd their effort, and 
broke them. | | | 
But after all, the party was 15 unequal, that he 
muſt have ſank, if it had not been for one of thoſe 
chances, which make the greateſt dangers inſtruments 
of ſucceſs, eſpecially in the buſineſs of war. * 
e 
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A. D. The ſtradiots, who were a light horſe of the Alba- 


1495. voi, made uſe of by the /2netians, had paſſed the 
river to Fornoua, and, e their orders, had 


fallen upon the baggage of the French army, where 
there was hardly any body to guard it, becauſe th 
had need of all the troops for the fight, They too 
part of it, and thoſe who had the care of this bag- 


gage, began to fly with the reſt to the vanguard. The, 


Other ſtradiots, who were to ſupport the gendarms 
of the marquis of Mantua, ſeeing their comerades 
bringing away mules and carts in great number, could 
not contain themſelves; but, being eager to partake 
of the booty, disbanded in a moment, to run after 


the plunder, 


he king made an advantage of this diſorder. The 
archers of the guard, and a great number of young 


10bility, who were got together about him, fell fu- . 


riouſly, by his orders, upon the Italian gendarmery, 
whom the ſtruggling of the launces, as it uſually 
happens in ſuch caſes, had forc'd out of their ranks. 
They prevented their joining again, made a great 


ſlaughter of them, and ſo terrified the infantry, that 


* began to fly. 


uch was the condition of the French upon this 


. occaſion, that they were under a neceſſity of making 


a thorough conqueſt of it; nor would the defeat of 
the marquis of Mantua have ſaved them, if the count 
of Cajazze had ſucceeded in his attack of the van- 


; 2 But the cowardice of his men left the mar- 


Gd little other glory beſides that of his pru- 
dence. The Italian gendarms, who came to him, 
reſting the launce, no ſooner perceived with what a 
fierce countenance the French advanced to meet the 
but they immediately ſtood ſtill, and then fled. The 
beſt judges of the affair greatly commended the mar- 
ſhal de Gid for not going far in purſuit of them, 

ugh he was ſure of cutting them in pieces, becauſe, 
being uncertain how things went in the rear, he thought 

proper to continue always in battle, 
his important action laſted but one hour. A much 
greater number of the enemy periſhed in the flight 
than in the battle, Many were drowned in the river, 
which was very much enlarged by the continual 
rains. Their loſs amounted to three 1 5 
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The Reign of CuAkIES VIII. 141 
hundred men; among whom were ſeveral perſons A. D. 
of diſtinction. Comines reckons not above a hundred 14 


Alain on the French ſide, and Guicciardian not two 
hundred. Julian de Bourneuf, captain of the guard Comines, 


de la Porte, was the only French man of diſtinction |: 


that was killed in this battle; where the confederates f 2. 
were ſix to one. | . 


Notwithſtanding the glory accruing to the nation 


by a the king was not yet free from all a 


prehenſion; for he had a great way (till ro Aft. The 
army paſſed that night and the next day in the field of 
battle to reſt themſelves. That ſame day Comines 
had a conference with the Venetian generals, rather 


to amuſe them than come to any concluſion, and the 


day following, before ſun-riſe, the French decamped 
without ſound of trumpet. Their march was ſo 
private, and the enemy ſo ill ſerved by their ſpies, 
that they did not hear of their decampment till 
noon. 
ln the mean time their army rallied, and as ſoon 
as they knew that the French were decamped, the 
count of Cajazze was detached with ſome cavalry 
ro purſue them. He marched ro Placentia, for fear 
the party that was in the French intereſt ſhould ſeize 
upon it, and receive them there. The army conti- 
nued their march through Yoghera and Tortona; and 
at length the king arrived at Aſt, without ſo much as 
one man falling into the enemy's hand. Trivalca 
who had a great intereſt in the country they paſſed 
through, very much facilitated this retreat. 

As ſoon as the confederates ſaw the king about 


Tortona, they forbore to purſue them, and turn'd to Comines, 
the right, to enter the M:laxeze, and go join the duke !- 6. «c- 7. 
of IM 


lan before Novara, where he was beſieging the 
duke of Orleans. | 
This prince was hard preſſed, and the garriſon re- 
duced to the laſt extremity by famine and ſickneſs. 
If the- king had purſued his juſt reſentment -againſt 
the duke of Orleans's conduct, he would have aban- 
doned him to his bad fortune: For he had engaged 
himſelf upon his own bottom, without orders, or 
tak ing any precautiun in ſuch hazardous enterprizes, 
in hopes of making himſelf maſter of the dutchy of 
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242 Tue Hiſtory of FRAN CR 
A. D. was not a time now to aſſert his right to it: He had 
RN 1495. tetain'd the forces that were deſign'd to go and meet 
i - e king, to facilitate his return, which was attended 
| with ſo much danger, and in which he had like to 
have periſhed : But he had a generous maſter to deal 
with; and beſides, it would not have been much to 
the king's honour, to let a prince of the blood, and 
ſumptive heir of the crown, be loſt. 
But the difficulty was, how to reſcue him out of 
the danger he was expos'd to. The allies had in- 
. themſelves before Novara in ſuch a manner, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to force them. They had a 
Numerous army, and a well-diſciplin'd force, and 
that of the king's was weak, and in a very bad con- 
Comines, dition. Cumines, either y fn. otiating or craft, found 
Guicciard, means to perſwade the heads of the league to diſ- 
charge the duke of Orleans from his perplexity. The 
duke of Milan's impatience to recover the poſſeſſion 
of Novara, and to ſee the French without the Mi- 
r — lane ze, was that my; — pom e ſucceed. — 
Lena treaty was, in moſt reſpects, for ing's great 
. . — but all the profit of it. TR. the duke 
of Milan. Novara was reſtored him, and the king 
promis'd, that if the duke of Orleans did not exactly 
obſerve all the articles agreed upon, he would lend 
him no aſſiſtance to ſupport his pretenſions to the 
dutchy of Milan, Ludovic, on the other hand, en- 
gaged himſelf in mou particulars, very much to the 
ing's advantage, with regard to the affairs of ws 
The king plainly foreſaw he would break his word; 
. but he was for putting an end to matters, and return- 
ing immediately to France. 8 
e parted from- Trin on the fifteenth of October, 
and arrived at Lyons on the ſeventh of November ; 
and looking upon himſelf as at the end of his jour- 
ney, he ordered the journal, which Azard de la Ligne, 
the queen's ſecretary, had drawn up by his direction, 
and from whence I have taken mo the dates here 
deſcribed, to be brought him. The author, at pre- 
ſenting it, entertain'd him with ſeveral Stanza's he 
had made in praiſe of him. The valour and good 
fortune of this prince furniſh'd him at firſt with' fine 
matter for a panegyrick ; but his army all tatter'd 
and impair'd, the ſurrendry of Novara, and the bad 
news 
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news he continually received from Naples, very much A4. D. 
tarniſhed his glory; and we may ſay, that-coriqueſts -1495. 
ſo ill ſecured gave him but little right to the-glorious nyo 
title of a conqueror. He had already loſt a great part | 
of them in the manner I am going to relate by an ac- 
count of what paſled in the kingdom of Naples after 
his departure. ' a | 

I have before obſerv'd, that Ferdinand of Arragos, 
the king of Naples, being deprived of his kingdom, 
had retired to the iſle of Iſcbia, which lay near the 
continent, without any other hopes, than what were 
built upon the league, formed in favour of him. As 
ſoon as he knew that the king had thoughts of re- 

turning to France, he went from 1ſchia to Sicily, 

whither Ferdinand, king of Spain, had ſent veſſels 

. and ſoldiers, under pretence that the war raging in g,;..;..4. 

the kingdom of Naples, he was obliged to provide 1 2. 

| for the ſecurity of his kingdom of Sicily. The ge- 

| neral of theſe Spaniſh forces was Gonſaluo Fernand, 

of Cordaba, a great ſoldier, who had remarkably ſig- 

| nalized himſelf againſt the Moors of Granada, and 

whom the Spaniards firnamed the Grand Captain, as 
well to ſignify the abſolute authority the king his 
maſter had given him over the troops, as his own 
extraordinary talent for war; and he is often men- 
tion'd in hiſtory by this glorious title. 
The kin had hardly left the kingdom of — 
when Ferdinand and Gonſalvo came to make a deſcent 
upon Regio, oppoſite to Meſſina, The town was 
"= to them, and the caſtle obliged to ſurrender, 
er three days ſiege. Their army conſiſted of five 
thouſand foot and eight hundred horfe, who were 
join'd by ſome troops of the canton they had re- 
conquer d. They made themſelves maſters alſo of 
Semmara and S. Agatho, other towns of Calabria. 
Aubigny, who commanded for the king in Cal 
bria, immediately took the field, attack d Gonſalus 
and Ferdinand, utterly defeated them, and retook all 
the towns except Regio, whither Gonſalvo had fled; 
and Ferdinand return'd to Meſſina. po | 
This was a very inauſpicious —— for him: | 
But he was not diſcourag'd, knowing that his old „ 
ſubjects began to want him; and to make amends | 
for the ill effe&s of the misfortune that had happen'd 
| to 
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De Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
to him, he appear'd ſome days after with a numerous 
fleet before Salerma and Amalfi. Immediately he ſaw 


his colours diſplay'd upon the towers of thoſe two 
cities, and all the c which gave him great ſatiſ- 


faction: But for want of a ſufficient number of men, 


he durſt not venture to make a deſcent. From thence 
he went to lay ſiege to Naples, to ſee if his preſence 


would cauſe any riſing there. It did fo in ſome pla- 


ces; but the count of Montpenſier having diſtributed 


his — 1 with great expedition in the moſt important 
„ all 


poſts was quiet. 


Scarce had Ferdimand ſet fail to return to Sictly, + 


when the chief of his party in Naples ſent him pri- 
vately a light bark, to intreat — return the next 


day, and land as many ſoldiers as he could, to oblige 
part of the French ſoldiers to leave the town; and 
promiſed him, on their part, to do their duty. _ 
Ferdinand did not fail to do as they deſired; and 
the ſucceſs anſwered his wiſhes. For the count of 


Mompenſier, contenting himſelf with leaving the caſ- 


tles well fortify'd, and having very imprudently drawn 
out all the forces that he had in the city, to repulſe 
thoſe that Ferdinand had landed, the people on aſud- 


den revolted at the ſound of the alarm, and ſeized 
all the gates and entrances of the ſtreets towards the 
caſtles, crying every where, God bleſs Ferdinand. 


The count of Montpenſier, ſurprized at ſo ſudden 
a revolt, gave over all thoughts of hindering the 
deſcent ; and, moreover, as the gates of the city were 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſeditious, he was obliged to 


take a round to re-enter the caſtle Novo. Ferdinand 
being at liberty to land and march forward, purſued 


Guicciard 
ar 


his fortune, came on ſhoar, and went to Naples, 
_—_ he —— A — of „ — By AC- 
clamations of all the le. This happen'd Faly 7. 
the day after the bartie of Fornoua. 97 

The marquis of Peſcaire, who had never forſaken 
his old maſter, gave orders to fortify the town againſt 
the caſtles, and did it to ſuch purpoſe, that whenever 
the French endeavour'd to make a ſally or attack, 


they were conſtantly repulſed with loſs. Thus they 


found themſelves beſieged in the caſtles, where, to 


-compleat their misfortune, they had but little provi- 


fion, and much leſs forage. | 
Capua, 


Jerno. The caſtle Novo held out twenty days more, 
amuſed them with inſincere and pretended propoſals 5 ch. 1. 


him the moſt promiſing — which he never 
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Capua, Averſa, the fortreſs of Mondragon, and ſome A. D. 
other places, followed the example of the capital, and 1495. 
declared openly for Ferdinand. Thoſe of Cajeta re 
volted alſo: But the garriſon haying routed the po- 

Fon ſack'd the town, and continued maſters of 


2 


Some time after the Venetian fleet arriv'd, and at- 
tack'd Monopolis, The town was well defended ; 
but was obliged to capitulate. The caſtle alſo ſur- 
render'd. Polignano, another place upon the ſea, did 
the ſame. ' Otranto, Brindes, and ſome other places 
on that ſide, were already in Ferdinands Intereſt; 


and the lord de PEſpare, who commanded in thoſe 


quarters with a very few ſoldiers, was hard put to it 
to keep his ground; but the count of Moxrperſier was 
yet more ſo at Naples. l 

He found himſelf ſo cloſely beſet, both by ſea and 
land, that he was obliged to capitulate, and promiſed 
to deliver up the caſtles, if he was not reinforced 
Within, thirty days. To add to his misfortune, Au- 
bigny, who was moſt to be depended upon in this un- 
happy fituation, fell ill. However he drew together 
ſome forces, and” charged Perf; to lead them to Na- 
ples, and do his beſt to ſuccour the count of Montpen- 
freer. He defeated the count of Matalone at Eboli, who 
was come to engage him, with an army much ſupe- 
rior to him in number; but when he was to open the 
paſſage to the caſtles of Naples, he found it impoſ- 


ſible; becauſe the enemy had made a circumvallation 


towards the fields, ſo well intrench'd, that he durſt not 
—_— to force it, and was obliged to withdraw to 
ola 


Thecount of Montpenſier, ſeeing all his hopes fru- comines. 
ſtrated by this retreat, embark'd 2500 men of the gar- Guicciardl- 
riſon in ſome veſſels, and ſet ſail with them to Sa- pal. Joy. 
and the caſtle del 00 ſomewhat longer, and then 
both ſurrender'd. 


Comines was returned to Venice, where he only Comines, 1. 


of treaty. He did not continue long there, but re- 
turned to France thro' the Milaneze, where he was 
very courteouſly receiv'd by Ludovic, and drew from 


ob- 
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146 Te Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. obſerved, and cameto rejoin the king, who had been all 
1495. this while at Lyons; and about the ſame time this 
price received the melancholy news of the death of 
2 Charles Orland his only ſon, at the age of three you 
13 From that time he ſeem'd wholly to abandon the af- 
fair of Naples; which, however, did not hinder the 
count of Montpenſier, Aubigny, Per ;, and the other 
French officers, from maintaining their ground. They 
2 alſo ſeveral advantages upon divers occaſions : 
1t theſe advantages continually weaken'd them; in- 
of which Ferdinand conſtantly improved his 
ſirength, and had among his allies ſome reſources 
that could not fail him. 

His re-eſtabliſhment wou'd have been yet much 
more ſpeedy and ſure, if theſe ſame allies had not 
ſerved him with a view to themſelves. The Veneti- 
ans eſpecially, deſign'd to oblige him to leave them 
in poſſeſſion of the towns, which they had taken in 
Pouille ; and for this reaſon principally, they did not 
act with ſo much vigour as they might have done, to 
re-eſtabliſh him on the throne, 

In the mean time the count of Montpenſier received a 
ſmall recruit from France, and another from Virgile 
des Urſins, who declared for the French intereſt : But 
the count had as much need of money as ſoldiers, and 
they furniſhed him with nothing in that reſpect. Fer- 
dinand wiſely avoided coming to a battle, to which 
the French endeavour'd by all methods to engage him. 
He foreſaw what would be the conſequence, if he 
loſt it; and he aſſured himſelf, that by forbearing it, 
the French troops wou'd daily diminiſh, and a little 

Bela, Patience and delay would deliver him from them. 

L 9. iy The count of Montpenſier thought it the beſt way, in 

Guicciarg, this unhappy ſituation, to ſend Stephen de Veſc to France, 

3. who had been one of the principal authors of the 

| Neapolitan expedition; anda perſon in whom the king 

had always greatly confided. He readily accepted the 
commiſſion, which removed him far from the danger, 
to which the reſt were expoſed; and r 
at Cajeta, he arrived at Lyons, where the King (til 
continued. | ; 

He made ſuch lively remonſtrances to him, repre» 
ſented with ſo much vehemence the various motives 
of honour and intereſt, the moſt proper to perſuade 


him, 


WS abs 
25 * 


provided he did not neglect them, as he hitherto had 
done; that he inſpired him with freſh reſolutions, and 
perſuaded him to make a new effort. 5 

Several princes and republicks of — and among 
others, the Florentines, and the duke o Ferrara, made 
the ſame inſtances, and promiſed him men : The Swiſs 
excepting the canton of Berne, which had promiſed 
the duke of Milan not to ſerve againſt him, offer'd him 
as many ſoldiers as he deſired, for hire. The French 
army was ſettled in the quarters appointed for them, 
after repaſſing the Alps ; and what is very wonderful, 
the Jonds at court were as eager for the continuing 
the war, as moſt of them had been ſome months 
before againſt it. 

The war then was reſolved upon; and this reſoly- 
tion being made publick, every body applauded it. 
The king ſent an order to the ports of Fraxce, to fit 
out thirty veſſels, with twenty galleys, for Marſeilles, 
Which were to be preceded by ſome other veſſels, to 
carry a reinforcement and money to the kingdom of 


apes. 
/ + rivulca was commanded to prepare to ſet out for 
Aſt, with a body of four or five thouſand men, who 


were to be followed by another more numerous ar- 


my, under the command of. the duke of Orleans. 
The news of theſe reparations made a great noiſe 
in Italy, and gave the duke of Milan much uneaſineſs, 
who did not fail to inform the Venetiant of all that 
paſſed at Lyons, The Venetian, pave him their word 
not to forſake him; and promile 
him with troops, but alſo to uſe their intereſt with the 
emperor, and the other princes concern'd to wg arm 
the grandeur of France, in his favour. But the duke 
of Milan was ſoon delivered from his apprehenſions, 
by the king's irreſolution, and the inconſtancy or pru- 
dence of the duke of Orlavs, who ſeemed to be the 
perſon moſt concern'd to ſupport this war : For it 
was to begin in the Milaueze, in order to put him in 
poſſeſſion of that dutchy, as his patrimony and right. 


I . The 


- 


not only to ſuccour 


- 
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him, not to let ſo many brave men periſh, who ſa- 4. D. 


crificed themſelves for him, and gave him ſuch hopes 1495. 
of re-eſtabliſhing his affairs in the Kingdom of Naples, \WwyyWo; 
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us - The Hifory f FRANCE. 
A. D. The duke of Orleans, who by the advice of ſome perſon 
1495. eum this enterprize, as Philip de Commes expreſ- 
n, who uſually delivers himſelf in this language 
Fee hon he deſigus to deſoribe the cardinal Brigonuet *, 
Talis ts beſought the king to propound the queſtion to his 
Graville, council, whether it was proper to continue the war 
 indah; and if fo, whether it was fit, that he ſhould 
have the command of the army. 
Iwo councils were held upon this occaſion; in 
which it was unanimouſly concluded, that ſeeing 
matters were in ſo great a torwardneſs, and the ſtates 
of Italy, with whom they had treated, were in 2 
readincls for action, there was no room for debate.; 
and the duke of Or/eans having ſo great an intereſt in 
the dutchy of Milan, no body ought to be preferr'd 
| before him in the command of the army, 
This prince, ſeeing it ſo univerſally carried in the 
affirmative, anſwered, that if the queſtion related on 
to himſelf, there need be no diſpute about it; for this 
ſingle motive wow'd never weigh with him to conclude 
for the war: But nevertheleſs, if the king would have 
him FO to ſtaly merely as his lieutenant, he would 
obey his orders; expreſſing himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
plainly ſhew'd his reluctance. | 
The duke of Orleam's true reaſon for waving the 
*s, Gelai, Command was the king's ill ſtate of health, and the dau- 
in bi: H, phin being dead, he was * preſumptive heir of the 
5. 98. -- crown; and upon ſuppoſition of the king's dying, it 
4. "i i Wou'd not have been proper for him to be out of the 
the preſump- kingdom, engag'd in a war. This, without doubt, 
i -% beir of was not one of the reaſons he _—_ to the king: 
1 ne, But at length he prevail'd with the king; who told 
E . Monſeiy- him, that he did not deſire him to go againſt his will. 
neur, - This was the anſwer he gave the ambaſſadors of 
Eo 2,2," Horence, and thoſe of the other allies ; and contented 
. the 4ecea/e of himſelf only with ſending afterwards ſome ſuccours 
q Monſeiz- to the Florentines, under the command of Ambrjonx, 
neu the ee, Wh ſupplied Legbory with proviſion. - 
be, Monſeig- The duke of Orleans's refuſal was of it ſelf ſuffici- 
neur ef Oi ent to put an end to the deſign; becauſe it was not 
Jeans re thought capable of ſucceeding without a head of that 
87 os of importance, who was himſelf neceſſarily concern d 
Mouleig- to manage it to advantage. The remonſtrances of 
pew. the cardinal Briponnet, particularly with relation 5 
4 \ 2 
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22 expence of this war, and the difficulties ſug- 4. D. 
gelted by the admiral de Gravzlle, touching the funds 14957, 
neceſſary for the maintenance of the naval pre 
parations already begun, abſolutely — this 
prince, and the whole deſign was laid aſide, 

By this conduct the count of Montpenſier, and all the 
French troops remaining in the kingdom of Naples, 
underſtood that they were abandon'd to their ill for- 
tune. The ſoldiers receiving no pay, were with dif- 
ficulty kept in their duty. A difference broke out 
among the heads, principally between the count of 
Montpenfier and the lord de Perſi; and it was pre- 
tended, that this miſunderſtanding deprived them of 
an opportunity of entirely defeating Ferdinands army. 
ere was then more danger than ever in unſeaſon- 
able diviſions ; and that upon the preſent occaſion, 
Was What could never be retrieved. 
The confederate forces flock'd on all ſides to Fer- 
dinand, and ſpread themſelves through the different 
provinces, to divide the attention of the French gene- 
rals. General Gonſalvo ſeized ſeveral towns in Cala- 
bria ulterior. The count of Montpenſier having a mind 
to go and join Aubigny, at Venoſa, took Atelle in the 
Bahr in his e, which was the cauſe of his Guicciard. 
misfortune. 2 
Ferdinand and Gonſalvo ſo block'd him up ther 
that it was impoſſible for him to eſcape. The Layf! 
quenets, that he had with him, deſerted to a man, and 
went to the enemy's camp. All proviſion, even to N 
water, fail'd him; and he was forc'd to capitulatecc, 
and furrender himſelf and all his army to Ferdinand, 
which was ſtill about five or fix thouſand ſtrong. This A. D. 1456- 
happen'd juſt after the middle of Auguſt. | 
erdinand carried them to Naples; which was the ; 
moſt effectual way to imbitter the count of Mon- 2 
penſier's diſgrace, to be led, as it were, in triumph in- 4 
to a city, where he had ſome months before been | 
veſted with all the regal authority. Nor could any 
thing be more for Ferdinand's glory, or more capable 
of conciliating the people's veneration to him: But 
it was not long that he enjoyed his proſperity ; for be- 
ing ſeized with a continual fever and a dyſentery at 

Soma, upon the foot of mount Veſuvius, it carried 

him off in a few days. : 


A. D. 8 
Heiß, at the monaſtery of Mount Oliver. Dom Fre- 
doric, Alphomſus's brother, and uncle to Ferdinand, 
- Who left no iſſue, was recogniz'd king in his room; 


g \ 
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His father Alphonſus died ſome. months before in 


8. c. 14. & ſo that in leſs than two years, Naples had five kings; 


I. 7. c. 1. 


Jos. cit. 


viz. the old Ferdinand of Arragon, Alphonſus his ſon, 
Ferdinand his grandſon, 1 5 — king of France, and 
1 Frederic. 1 
o return to the count of Montpenſier: One article 
of the capitulation was, that he ſhould be furniſhed 
with ſhipping to tranſport himſelf and his troops, 
With their baggage, into Provence: But this upon con- 
dition of his procuring the ſurrendry of the Cala- 
brian towns, and thoſe in Abruzzo.  Aubigny com- 
manded in Calabria, and Gratian des Guerres in Abruz- 
29, Theſe two lords refuſed to ſtand to this diſho- 
nourable treaty, which they had not ſign'd. Upon 
this the count of Mou penſier was retain'd at Puxxoli; 
where the un w holeſomneſs of the air threw him into 
2 fever, of which he died; for the report of his being 
poiſon d, was without foundation. The great heats 
and bad food raiſed diſtempers alſo among his ſoldiers, 
of whom there did not return 1500 to France, nor 
300 Swiſs of 1300 that were there. 
Anbigni held out ſome months, and recovered Con- 
ſentia, and ſome other towns that Gonſalvo had made 
himſelf maſter of, But hearing, that Manfredonia 
Was delivered up by the cowardiſe of Gabriel de 
Montfaucon, the governor, that Sulli governor of 
Tarentum, was dead of the plague, and that a large 
ſhip from Normandy, deſigned to victual Cajeta, had 
eriſhed in a ſtorm, he made a treaty with the enemy, 
Which it was permitted him, and all the other French 
commanders, to return to France with their men. 
After Aubigny's retreat, the rs Far. abandoned 
all thoughts of his deſign upon the kingdom of Naples, 
and contented himſelf with moleſting the duke of Mi- 


Ian by the troops that he had at A/# under the com- 


mand of Trivulca, a mortal enemy to this duke. 
Such was the ſucceſs of Charles VIII's enterpriſe 
upon the kingdom of Naples. An enterprize under- 
taken with much imprudence, continued with won- 
derful proſperity, which ſupplied all the precautions 
they had neglected to take, ſupported with _— 
valour 


charged with it; and at laſt abandon d ſhamefully, 


and with the loſs of a great number of brave men, by yo 
the prince's want of application, and perhaps, as ſome Belcarriu. 


Writers tell us, by the treachery of the very ſame mi- 


niſter *, that had the firſt author of it, as well as * 7% c- 


by the admiral de Graville's oppoſition ; who, as he 


had never approved of the firſt expedition, ſo he con- Comines, 1- 
tinued ſtiffly to oppoſe the ſecond, after the king's re- 8. c. 16. l. 7. 


turn. 

Before the French were abſolutely driven out of 
the kingdom of Naples, Ferdinand king of Spain, not 
contented with having violated the treaties made with 
the king, by uſing all methods to croſs this prince's 
deſigns, by entring into a league with 1zaly, and by 
ſending Ferdinand of Arragon a ſupply of men and 


ſhipping, cauſed irruptions to be made into Langue- 


doc, where the cavalry of Caſtile committed great 
ravage. But he had cauſe to repent it; for the lord 
d Albon of St. Andre, who commanded in that coun- 
. try, having ſpeedily drawn together ſome troops and 
militia of the country, not only obliged the Caſtil- 
lans to depart within four days, but aſſo beſieged and 
took Salſus, a town of Rouſſillon, well tortified by 
its ſituation, It was carried by aſſault the tenth of 
October, in which forty Spaniſh gentlemen, and 400 
common ſoldiers periſhed. 


This warmth and vigorous defence, made the king 4. P. 1497: 


of Spain lay aſide his deſire of continuing the war 
with France. And a truce was ſtrack up for two 
months, in which the emperor was comprehended ; 
whoſe ton Philip of Auſtria, lord of the Low Coun- 
tries, had married Jane, daughter to the king of 
Spain; and that alſo contrary to one article of the trea- 
7 by which the king had reſtored Rouſſillon to him. 

hilip and the king of England were moreover in- 
cluded in the treaty. A new truce was concluded 
for eight months ; and there began to be a talk of an- 


other expedition into Italy. This report was not Comines, 
witifout foundation: For the court of France had!“ bc. 


indeed thoughts of it, when the unexpected death of 
the king put an end to all his new projects. 


This prince being at Amboiſe, on Saturday the eve of A: Þ: 14%: 
Palm-Sunday, invited the 2 to ſee a game at ten- 1c di. 


4 nis 
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valour, and little conduct, by him who continued A. D. 
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cout of an old gallery that he was ju 
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A. D. nis in the trenches of the caſtle. , In going with her 


upon pulling 


wy I down, agreeably to his deſign of building a new 


caſtle, which deſign he had begun to execute, he gave 
his forchead a ſevere blow againſt the door, W- 


ever, he went to the tennis, and continued there 


ſome time. . In returning through the ſame pallery, 
about two of the clock inthe afternoon, he fell back- 


Ward, being taken on a ſudden with an apoplexy, 


Eomines, 
L . c. 18, 


Comines. 
Belcarius- 


His health was already much impaired, by the fatigues 
of his Italian expedition; and it is very likely, that 
the blow which he gave his head forwarded the ef- 
fect of the ill diſpoſition, to which he was already 
reduced, His ſpeech returned; but he relapſed thrice 
at the ſame time, and expired at eleven at night, nine 
hours after the firſt fit. | ho” 
The extraordinary ſentiments of piety, which im- 
mediately preceded the. death of this prince, which 
came unexpected upon him, were great proofs of 
God's mercy to him. He had confeſled thrice that 
week; and the laſt rime that he converſed with ſome 
of his confidents, he told them, that he both reſolved 
and hoped to live more regularly hereafter, than he 
had hitherto done. 
It is certain, that he had naturally good inclina- 
tions, though not always enough upon his guard 
againſt the paſſion of love, a foible too common with 
young princes. He was of a traQtable and beneficent 
diſpoſition; And it is a great character for a ki 
that Commes gives of him, viz. that he never ſpoke 
an abufive word. The wild education which his 
father gave him in the caſtle of Amboiſe, where he 
ſaw no body, and was kept in 18 had but lit- 
tle improved his mind, and had beſides rendred him 
timorous and baſhful; a defect which always appear d, 
when he was obliged to ſpeak in publick, or to ſtran- 
gers: But, knowing how injurious it had been to him 
to be thus brought up in ignorance, he was no ſooner 
king than he one's to repair it ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the great troubles with which the beginning 
of his reign was agitated, he deſired to have ſome no- 
_—_ atin, and took a pleaſure in reading good 
| 5. 
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It would have been yet more commendable, if he 
had been able to ſurmount another defect, which poſ- 
 fibly might ariſe from the fame” cave; f mean his 
averfenets to application and affairs, which he left too 
much to his miniſters, abandoning himſelf ſolely al- 
moſt to diverſion and pleaſure. But after his return 
from Naples, he ſeemed to be alter'd in this reſpect. 

He gave proofs of his courage and intr 
thirſt after ory, and his patience in hardſhips aud fa- 
tigue; and that upon ſeveral occaſions in his expedi- 
tion to Italy, 341M ak... hs 4 

He was of a ſmall and diſproportioned ſtature, ha- 
ving a large head upon a flender body; the features of 
his face diſagreeable, excepting his eyes, which ſhew'd 
a good deal of life. He died on the ſeventh of April, 

1. 1498. at the age of twenty ſeven years, nine 
mouths, and eight days, after he had reigned four- 
teen years, ſeven months, and nine days. He left no 
- child behind him though he had three princes and 
8 by Anne 0 Brittany, | 

his queen had a deep ſenſe of her loſs ; and be- 
wail'd it with many tears. She mourned for him in 
black; and thereby, as Feron, in his continuation of 
Paulus Emilia s, tells us, alter'd the cuſtom, ac- 
cording to which the widow queens, uſed to cloath 
themſelves in white ; from whence, as ſome will have 
it, they had all the name of white queens. 
He was ſucceeded by Lewss duke of Orleans, whom 


the laws of the realm, by virtue of his bicth-right, 
inconteſtably called to the crown, 
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A. D EWIS XII. born at Blois in March, “ 1462. 
1498 . aſcended the throne at the beginning of the 
thirty ſeventh year of his age. He was the 
* Others Fay moſt accompliſh'd prince of his time, in 
in June. Whom nature had join'd together a great number of 
good qualities, which at the firſt were not without an 
alloy of ſeveral vices; but they wore off by degrees, 
as the warmth of his youth abating permitted him to 
hearken to reaſon and religion, of which he had al- 
Ways a very good foundation. The diſgrace that 
happen'd to him at the battle of S. Aubin, where he 
was taken in arms againſt his ſovereign, was the firſt 
ſtep to his converſion and a regular life, which he af- 
terwards continued, eſpecially from the time of his 
coming to the throne, where his virtues being clear'd 
of moſt of his faults, appeared in all their luſtre. 
Coming He began his reign in ſuch a manner, as preſaged 
1.8, c. 20. the future lenity and happineſs of his government, 
Soon after his coronation he remitted a tenth of the - 
taxes, and after that a third. He confirmed all the 


old officers in their poſts, without any regard to par- 
ticular 


[ ” 


| 8 
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ticular reaſons for diſſatisfaction with ſome per- J. D. 
ſons, reducing into practice the noble ſpeech he made 1498. 
With relation to Lewis de la Tremouille, who had de- 
feated and taken him at the battle of S. Aubin, and 
ainſt whom ſome wou'd have incens'd him, That it 
did not become the king of Fraxce to revenge the 
duke of Orleans's quarrels. ' 7 
At his coming to the crown he made many good 
regulations for che adminiſtration of juſtice, to ſup- 
preſs: ſeveral diſorders, for the - re-eſtabliſhment of 
military diſcipline, and took care to ſee them execu- 
ted: And the kingdom knew, by happy experience, 
the difference that, commonly ſpeaking, there is be- 
tweena prince that comes to the crown at riper years, 
already exercis'd and experienc'd in affairs, and 2 


young king, that is not only long a learning the art 
of government, but at laſt diſcovers it only by the 
miſtake he has committed, or been made to commit, , 
at the commencement of his reign. - | 

He treated the queen dowager with all the honour Argen 
and reſpe& ſhe cou'd deſire, and permitted her to re- - — 


turn to Brittany, re- enter into poſſeſſion of her dutchy, ch. 463. 
and exerciſe all acts of ſovereignty there, according 
to the clauſes provided in the treaty of marriage be- 
tween this princeſs and the late king Charles VIII. 
After all, the king cou'd not part with ſo fine a 
principality without much reluctance. There was 
indeed a clauſe in the marriage contract, viz, that in 
caſe of the king her husband's dying before her, and 
without iſſue, Anne of Brittany ſhou'd be obliged to 
marry his ſucceſſor; but Lewss had been married for 
twenty years to Jane of France, daughter to Leis XI. 
It was added, that in ſuch caſe the queen ſhou'd mar- 
ry the neareſt heir to the crown; and this clauſe was 
inſerted with regard to Francs, - firſt prince of the 
blood, ſon to Charles count of Azgouleme, if he had 
been of age; but he was not yet full four years old. 
Beſides, that if the queen eſpouſed any other prince - 
than the king, Brittany wou'd ſtill be diſmembred 
from the crown, to the great inconvenience of the | / 
kinggorn, which was the thing deſigned to be avoid- | 
ed by the marriage of the late king. 
This reaſon put the king upon a remedy ſomewhat 
violent, but ſuch as he pretended warrantable, vix. 
to 
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to void his marriage with Jaue of France. Lewis XI, 
1498. had forced him to the march, when he was but fif- 


teen years of age. He was under a neceſſity of com- 


belt. phing; for in cafe of a 2 ITEIENS d with 


ing lefs than a priſon, privately made a pro- 
teſt in torm, and declared he wou'd never have any 
thing to do with her, though ontwardly, to avoid the 
king's diſpleaſure, he treated her as a wife. He made 
fome ſteps towards this affair at Nome in the reign of 
Charles VIII. who was not very well pleaſed with 
him for it, and he did not think it proper to puſh the 
matter any farther, becauſe of the authority which the 
dutcheſs of Bourbon, ſiſter to Fane, had then in the 
overnment. This princeſs was very ill-favoured 
eformed, infirm, and in all appearance uncapable of 
having children. Theſe were the reaſons that hin- 
der'd Leuis from giving his conſent to the marriage. 
As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter, he ſent to the 
for commiſſaries to examine the matter accord- 
ing to law. Lewis of Amboiſe, biſhop of Albi, Fer- 
dinand biſhop of Ceuta, and afterwards cardinal Phi- 
lip of Luxembonrg, biſhop of Mans, were appointed 
to take cognizance of the buſineſs. The proteſt made 
at the time of the marriage, and ſome other cauſes of 
nullity were proved: Jane her ſelf, who was at that 
time eminent for her fanctity, made no oppoſition to 
the divorce; and at length the marriage was declared 
Vas pink a hat he ki g's deſign, in fi 
t was plainly ſeen that the king's n ſuin 
for the divorce, was to marry Anne of Brittany. He 
had formerly courted her, and been beloved by her; 
The fituation of affairs, and the annulling the mar- 
riage with Jane by the pope's authority, made room 
for the revival of their former amours. However, 
Anne of Brittany did not ſubmit to it without ſome 
ſcruple; For the fate of this princeſs was altogether 
ſingular in this reſpect. She had not married Charles 
VIII. but by a kind of divorce from Marimilian of 
Auſtria, whom ſhe had* eſpouſed by proxy ; nor 
Lewis X11. but by this prince's being divorced from 
her that had always paſſed for his Wife. 


4. b. 1499 The articles of the treaty of marriage, which in 


ſome' important points differed from that 'of Charles 
VIII. being ſigned by both parties at Nante, the — 


2 
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klage was celebrated with great folemnity. And this 4, D. 
grand affair being concluded, the king, who bad al- 1499. 

_ diſpatched ſeveral other important matters, in . 

the ſhort time that had paſled ſince the death of his 7 
© predeceſſor, bent his thoughts now upon the principal 

of all; for the ſake of which, he was defirons to fi- 
- niſh all others, I mean, upon the conqueſt of the 

ſtates of Italy, to which he had a right as king 

of France, and as heir to the eſtates of the houſe of 

1 1. vn ſtates, 2 [ have already wg ety in 

iſtor the preceeding reigns, were the king- 

dom of Naples, and the — & Mlilew, » 

The 12alians were in hopes, that the death of ,. - , 
Charles VIII. and the embarafſinent of a new reign, I. 4. . 
wou'd free them, for ſome time at leaſt, from the 
French arms: And indeed in all appearance the king 
wou'd not have been fo much in haſte to carry the 
war into [zaly, had not he been determined tot by 
ſome favourable conjunctures. 

The Venetians were at great variance with the duke 
of Milan, upon account of the city of Piſa, and out 
of their jealouſy of that duke's ambition, who endea- 
vour d only to aggrandize himſelf at the expence of 
his neighbours, Nothing cou'd have been more for 
the king's advantage, than the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween thoſe two powers, the union of which had 
cauſed the lofs of the kingdom of Naples in the for- 
mer reign, But this was not the thing he moſt de- 
pended upon: Pope Alexander VI's vehement deſire 
to raiſe his own family, and gary his ſon, the 
cardinal —_— Borgia, was that which et all the 
Wheels of this great affair a going. 

This cardiual had long defigned to quit the eccle- 
ſiaſlical ſtate. The had given his conſent to it, 
and was contriving how to make up the loſs of his 
dignity of cardinal to him. He wou'd not have 33 
won France for this means, if he cou'd have done it 
elſewhere: But not being able to ſucceed with Fre- 
derick king of — who miſtruſted the ambition 
_ of father ſon, he treated with the king of 
ance. ; 
This prince, by the treaty, gave Cæſar Borgia the bid. 
: dutchy LA Va * 20000 — penſion, 4 com- l. 
i pany of a hundred lances, and promiſed to _—_ 
him 
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A. D. him Charlotta de Foix, daughter of Alan d' Albret, 
1499. ſiſter of queen Jane of Navarre, for a wife, and to 
put the pope again in poſſeſſion of ſome towns of 


Fa Romagna: But this laſt condition was not to be per- 


form'd by the king, until the pope had effectually aſ- 
ſiſted him in the conqueſt of the dutchy of Milan. 

All this being reſolv'd upon at the time of the 
king's ſolliciting the pope for a diſſolution of his mar- 
riage, Cæſar Borgia, whom for the future I ſhall call 
the duke de Valentinoit, came to France, and appear d 
at court with a moſt magnificent equipage. e was 
himſelf the bearer of the pope's bull for the divorce, 
and of the cardinal's cap for George of = arch- 
biſhop of Roan, who having always adher'd firmly to 
the king while he was duke of Orleans, and ſhar'd in 
his misfortunes, was in great eſteem at court. The 
king receiv'd the duke de Valentinois quith all the ho- 
nours and marks of kindneſs that he could expect 
from him, and gave neither him nor the pope reaſon 
to repent their having ſought hfs friendſhip. 

At the-ſame time that the king was treating with 
the pope, he negotiated alſo ſecretly with the Vene- 
tian: But little depending upon their ſuſpicion of 
the duke of Milan, he endeayoured to perſuadeth 
for their own intereſt, to unite with France agai 
that duke. For this purpoſe, he offer'd to reſign up 
to them the city of Cremona, and all its dependances 
between the Ollius, the Adua, and the Padus. This 
offer tempted them: But they were long deliberating - 
upon it. At laſt they accepted it; and the Comp ha- 
og hom concluded at Eſtampes, was ſign d at Blois, 

| prit 15. ; 
Du Til et, During this negotiation, the king had enter'd upon 
— — ſome others, to prevent diverſions. He confirmed 
Recuet! de the treaties of his predeceſſor with Hwy VII. king 
Traites par Of England, reconciled himſelf with the king of 
Leonard, Spain, and made an end of the differences he had 
+ AM with ÞLils archduke of Auſtria, and lord of the Low 
de Bethe, Countries. He diſpenſed with this prince's coming 
vol. cotte, to France, to do him homage for the ear ldoms of 
8 Flanders and Artois, and ſent. his chancellor Gay de 


iſt. dela Roc hefort to receive the homagts at Arras in the epiſ- 


The 
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The king treated, in like manner, with the duke A. O. 


of Savoye, for a ge through his ſtates. He made 1499. 


a new offenſive and defenſive league with the Swiſs wwe. 
cantons, which declared expreſly, that they had no 
alliance with Ladovicus Maria Sfortins, then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan, and gave the king the 


title of duke of Milan. 


All theſe negotiations, the raiſing forces, and other 
ions in Frauce, gave the duke of Milan a gteat 
deal of uneaſineſs. He ſought every where for ſup- 
port and protection; but in vain. The emperor had 
made a truce with France, out of regard to his ſon 
Philip of Auſtria, He was taken up with 2 trouble- Guicciard. 
ſome war againſt the Swiſi, and was not ignorant of **: 
the new engagements they had enter'd into with the 
king; and 1n vain, did he endeayour a reconciliation 
with the Venetians. 
Frederic king of Naples did not want will, but 
money; and was beſides ſenſible of much diſcontent 
amongſt his ſubjects. Their intereſts were always 
common: For the king plainly foreſaw, that the 


- conqueſt of the Milaneze was only an introduction 


to that of the kingdom of Naples. All that either the 
one or the other could do, was to haſten Bajaxet to 


declare war againſt the republick of Venice; which 
was accordingly done. 


The duke of Milan's danger increas'd daily, The 
Venetians drew together a large army in Breſſan, up- 
on the frontiers of the Milane ⁊e; that of France en- 
creas'd in Aſteſan; and the king having left the queen 8. Celais. 
at Remorentin, was come to Lyons, where he drew u 
his army. The duke's buſineſs was to furniſh his garri- 
ſons, and delay the war, in hopes of ſome happy conjun- ' 
cture, to better the poſture and ſituation of his affairs. 

He had actually on foot 2000 men of arms, 2000 ie 
light horſe, 14000 foot, and a good artillery, He 
divided his forces into two bodies; giving one of 
them to the count of Cajazza, who march'd to Breſ- 
ſan, to put a ſtop to the attempts of the /exetians ; and 
the other, which was much more numerous, to Ga- 
leazze of S. Severin, to make head againſt the French. 

He took upon himſelf the defence of Milan. 
The French army paſſed the Alps in the end of 


July and the beginning of Auguſt, under the com- 


mand 


$3 AK F 1 V 3 


| -  bert Stuart lord of Aubigny, who had aJready ac- 


. away his ſons and treaſure with the cardinal Aſcanio 
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mand of Lewis of Luxembourg count of Ligni, Ro- 


quir'd a great reputation in Italy during the Neapolitan 
on, and Fohn- 1 The 115 was 
y to join them with ſome other regiments, and 
end abroad a report that he was going in perſon to 
„though that was not then his deſign. 
the duke of Milan had been well ſerved by his 
generals and the governors of his towns, he had gi- 
ven ſo good orders, and taken fuch proper meaſures, 
that, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the for- 
ces, the French and Yenettans would have been hard 
put to it to penetrate far into the country, and their 
campaign would have ended with the taking of ſome 
places upon the frontiers : But the cowardige of ſome 
of the commanders, and the treachery of others, ha- 
75 — — capable of th . 
Several le of reſiſti e enemy, 
ſarrender'd immediately, without making any oppoſi 
tion. Valentia was deliver'd up to Trivmlca by the 
or; Tortona 'd its gates at the firſt fum- 
mons ; Alexandria, ſtrongeſt town in the whole 
dutchy except Milan, hardly held out at al: The 
count of Cajazze, who commanded one body of the , 
army, was in league with the French, and caùſed this 
place to be loſt, which it was jn his power to have 
prevented. This loſs fprend a confternation through- 
out the Milaneze. | | | 
The French generals advanc'd to Mortara, whither 
the inhabitants of Pavia came tocapitulate with them, 
and ſurrender d. Moſt of the other towns revoked, 
and receiy'd the French army, without excepting even 
Milan it ſelf. The Yenetians, on the other hand, ad- 


| 


vancing to the Cremonois, made themſelves maſters 


of ſeveral places about the Adua. 
Duke Ladovic, ſeeing his condition d 


e, ſent 


his brother; and followed them Seprember 2. inorder 
to eſcape to uc. He ted the cuſtody of 
of the caſtle of Milan to Bernardino de Corte, which he 


left well provided of all things neceſſury for its defence, 
and promis d him to return ſpeedily, and fuccour 
him with an army the emperor was to furniſh him 
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becauſe of the treaty made with the Venetiant, it was 
not thought proper to accept their offer, and they 
treated afterwards with the ſeignory. Genoa ſome 
days after ſent their deputies alſo, and ſubmitted to 
the king. - This great conqueſt took up but twenty 
days; and Bernardin de Corte, without ſo much as a 
diſcharge of the cannon, deliver'd up the caſtle of 

Han. | | | 
Notwithſtanding all the care and proviſion, that the 
king had made for the ſucceſs of his enterprize, he 
could never have hoped for ſoſudden a victory. His 
Joy was equal to his ſurprize: And as ſoon as he heard 
ot the ſurrendry of the caſtle of Milan, he ſet for- 
ward to go and take poſſeſſion of ſo glorious a con- 
queſt in perſon. - He made his entry into Milan, Oc- 
tober 16. in the ducal habit, and by his goodneſs, li- 


tants of Milan, who beſides hated Ludovic, both up- 


his 9 ps 
he king was no ſooner arrived at Milan, than the 
Italian princes came from all quarters to congratulate 
him upon his victory; ſome with a deſign to remove 
all ſuſpicion of their attachment to the houſe of Sfor - 
tins, and others to ſue for his Protection. There 
was ſcarce any but Frederic king of Naples, that for- 
bore to make his court to him. He received themall 
courteouſly ; but at the ſame time making a diſtinc- 
tion between thoſe whom he believed ſincerely devo- 
ted to his intereſts, and thoſe whole inclinations he 
was not ſo well ſatisfy'd in. 
As he was deſigning the conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Naples, he treated with both of them in this view, 
and particularly with the Florentines, whole alliance 


advantage of both parties, and the treaty was ſign'd. 1. 4. 
The pope was not the laſt perſon in congratulating 
him upon his victory; and at the ſame time put him 
in mind of his promiſe, to ſubject to the holy ſee the 
antient domains that had been detach'd from it, and 
Vo. HI. M to 


As ſoon as his retreat was known, moſt of the te- 4. 
maining towns in the Milaneze ſurrender' d. The in- 1499. 
habitants of Cremona. alſo call'd in the French; but 


berality, and popular behaviour, charmed the inhabi- — de 
Ces 


on account of his uſurpation, and for the ſeverity of 8. Gelais. 


might be of great ſervice to him in this expedition, Selcariu, | 
He agreed with them upon ſeveral conditions to the gy;.cixra. 
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Wi. doChe- The king, at his departure from Milan in order to 
_ 4 4 return foe? rance, gave the government of that city 
Anuales de and ſtate to Trivulca, that of the caſtle to baron 
France 4 Eſpi, the command of Genoa to the lord de Ra- 
veſtein, and the other towns belonging to theſe two 
ſtates he committed to ſeveral officers of known va- 
lour and fidelity, | 
It was matter of ſurprize, that he truſted Triuulca 
with the government of the M;laneze; not that his 
fidelity, or courage, or attachment to France was at 
all queſtion'd: But he was of a fierce, haughty, and 
violent ſpirit; qualities very improper for cementing 
4 new authority, Beſides, he adher'd — 91 mg 
the Cuelphes, and was a declared enemy to the Gibe- 
lines; for theſe two factions were not yet extinct in 
Italy; and upon ſeveral occaſions he could not for- 
bear ſhewing his averſion to the one, and his inclina- 
tion for the other. This was in truth the cauſe of all 
the troubles that enſued. The party of the Gibe- 
lmes was the moſt numerous, and leaft regarded at 
Milan, upon which they intrigued under hand againſt 
the governor ; and one day the butchers, makin 
ſome difficulty to pay a tax the king had not impos'd, 
but permitted, there aroſe a mutiny againſt the tax- 
gatherers. Trivalca immediately ran to the quarter, 
where the buſtle was; and inſtead of making his 
men ſeize the guilty, he killed ſome of the mu _ 
. 7 ; with 


* 
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with his on band, This action drew upon him the 4. 2. 
odium of the Pegple, and ſerved to forward the exe- - 1499. 
cution af a deſign, which the Cibelines had already. 
1 to teyolt. ; 3 
Upon the neyys of this reyolt, he deſired the Vene · 
tian commanders to march ſome forces along the 
banks of the Addua, and ſent orders to ves d Alegre d 
in Aomag na to return in all haſte with the Frepch and . 4. 
Swiſi that he 7 ded there, under the authority 
of the duke of Falentinois, whoſe conqueſts had a 
ſtop put to them by this accident: But Ludovic's ex- 
pedition, and that of the cardinal Aſcaz: his brother, 
made theſe precautions unſerviceable. | 
They had got together in a very ſhort time, by Jean g Au. 
force of money, 8000 Swiſs and 500 men of arms ton, bid. de 
belonging to the carldom of Burgandy. With a part Lu XII. 
of theſe forces they were oy mu as far as the lake 
of Coma, to ſurprize the town that gives name tq it, 
Which bad no garriſon : But the count of Lig, up- 
on the news of Ludouic's approach, repair d thither 
with ſome ger damen, repulſed him, killed à great 
number of his men, and reſolved to defend the place 
to the laſt 75 . 
This reſolution had ſaved the Mijaneze, if Ludo- 
v6 had not had a correſpondence in Milan it ſelf, 
where the Geliues,as ſoon as they heard he was in the 
neighbourhood of Coma, ſuddenly took up arms, and 
were ſeconded by moſt of the townſmen. 7r:imulca 
Was beſieged on Candlemas-Day in the town-houle, 
Where he defended himſelf for a long time; and not- 
withſtanding the ſmall number he had with him, he 
iſſued out with his battle-axe in his hand, and having 
totally routed this body of the citizens, he gain'd the 


From thence he fent an order to the count of Ligui 
to abandon Cama and come and join him. He re- 
fuſed to obey the firit and ſecond order, looking u 
on it as a matter of the greateſt importance for the 
king, to put à ſtop to Ladovic's deligys upon this 
place: But receiving a third order, by which Trivalca 
threaten d him vil the king's reſentment if he did 
not abey, he left Coma, and Ludovic immediately 
- took poſleſſion of it. 
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164 The Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. The count of Ligni being arriv'd at the caſtle of 
1499. Milan, a council was call'd, in which it was con- 
| — cluded, that the caſtle being in a condition of hold- 
Guicciard- ing out for a long time, the generals ſhou'd not con- 
* but immediately depart to pro- 
hiſt. de Vide for the ſecurity of the other towns. Trivalca 
Louis XII. put 400 men into Novara, and carried ſome others in 
perſon to Mortara. The cardinal Aſcanio came im- 
mediately to Milan, where Ludovic arrived the next 
day, and was received with as much joy, as had been 
2 upon his leaving it five or ſix months be- 
ore. | 
. As ſoon as it was known at Pavia and Parma that 
he was at Milan, theſe two towns ſet up their ſtan- 
dards upon the walls. Lo and Placentia wou'd 
have done the ſame, if the Venetian forces had not 


enter'd them. The towns more remote from Milan 


towards Piedmont and Montferrat, how eager ſoever 
they might be to follow theſe bad examples, durſt 
not declare themſelves. In the mean time d'Alegre 
arrived, and having ſurprized Tortona, which had de- 
clared for Ludovic, he ſack'd it : But the Swiſs that 
he had with him, either for want of pay, or bribed 
by Ludovic, having all deſerted to go over to his 
ſide, 4 Alegre was no more in a condition to make 
any attempt, and ſhut himſelf up in Alexandtia to de- 
fend it. Lewis d' Ars, lieutenant of the count of Lig- 
»i's company of gendarmes, ſupplied the caſtle of 
Belinzone, upon the frontiers of the Swiſ, with pro- 
viſion; for ; city had revolted at the approach of 
Ludovic: After which he returned through a thouſand 
dangers to join Trivulca and the count of Ligni, who 
had withdrawn thither. * 
Ludovic ſent the emperor and ſeveral ſtates of Italy 
an account of the happy ſucceſs of his enterprize, 
and deſired ſuccours of them : . But there were = 
ſome little Princes that were in haſte to comply wit 
nim. He did not ceaſe to forward his 2 and 
having left ſome forces with the cardinal his brother, 
to block up the caſtle of Milan, he went to lay ſiege 
before Novara. This town, after a vigorous defence 
for ſome days, was obliged to capitulate, after which 
he beſieged the caſtle, mY S 


In 


The Reign of LEWIS XII. 165 
In the mean time the king having received at Loches A. D. 
the news of this ſudden revolution, loſt no time; 1499. 
and his orders for marching a force into {zaly were fo WW mu. 
expeditiouſly executed, that in the beginning of Apriſ p ccd. 
10000 Swiſs, levied by the bailiff of Dijon, 6000 French pA, 
infantry, and 1500 men of arms, with all their equi- hiſt. de 
page, were drawn together under Mortara, Lewis Lows XII. 
de la Tremouille was named general of this army, and 
the cardinal George of Amboiſe came himſelf toYerceil 
to ſee more perfectly how affairs ſtood. | 
La Tremouille march'd immediately to Novara, Hiſt. de 
under pretence of raiſing the ſiege of the caſtle, but gende. 
in reality upon a more important deſign, vix. to ſeize Pl 
Ludovic by means of the 71 that he had in his army, 
whoſe officers the bailiff of Dijon had gain'd over. 
By their advice alſo, a part of the French cavalry 
ſpread themſelves along the banks of the Teſin, to 
hinder 8000 Italian foot, and 400 horſe from joining 
Ludovic, who having ſome ſuſpicion of a corteſpon- 
dence between his Si and the French, ſent for his 
chan from Milan, that were belieging the caſtle 
there. | 
Ass ſoon as the French army came near Novara, 
the Swiſ5, of whom the garriſon of that place moſt! 
conſiſted, mutinied under pretence of not having their 
pay. Ludovic did all that he cou'd to appeaſe them, 
and promiſed to pay them out of the money he was 
to receive from Milan. This promile ſeemed to quiet 
them, but when he propoſed to march againſt the Guicciars, 
French and give battle to them, they refuſed. And J. 4. 
the chief of their officers told him, that there being a 
great number of their nation in the French army, they 
cou'd not fight againſt them without the expreſs con- 
ſent of the cantons; and that to avoid all opportuni- 
ties of embruing their hands 1n the blood of their 
country-men, relations and brethren, they. were re- 
ſolved to return back to their own country. | 
This reſolution convinc'd him plainly that he was 
betray d. He made uſe of promiſes, intreaties, and 
tears to diſſuade them, but to no purpoſe. At laſt 
-he only begg'd them by way of favour, not to aban- 
don him to the fury of his enemies, and to conduet 
him into a place of ſecurity, from whence he might 
| M3 - diſmils 


16 De Hiſiny of FRANCE. 
A. D. diſmiſs then, if they petſiſted in their deſign of quit- 


A Bf hey refuſed him this alſo, and told bim that he 


had no other way but to blend himſelf with them, 
and by that means to make his eſcape; if he cord. 
This was the only expedient that remain'd for him. 
So the Swiſs having got leave of Lewis de la Tye- 
monille to return home, began to file off in ſiglit of 
the French army. 
There is no room to doubt, but the $wi/5 had 
given advice of all theſe particulars to the French ge- 
N | nerals, who carefully examining their faces, diſco- 
= vered Ludovic armed and dreſſed like a Swiſ, and 
f ſeized both him and his principal officers. 

8. Gelais, Ladovic was immediately carried into France, an 

DAuton, & jmpriſon'd in the caſtle of Loches, where he di 
about the year 110. The taking of him gave rife to 
this proverb in France; Il a etè pris comme le Manre; 
He was taken as the Moore; a nickname, that ou 
ven him upon account of the blackneſs of his com- 
plexion. This misfortune happen'd to Laabvitg on 
Friday before Palm- Sunday, April 10. 1500. 

An, 1500. Such was the fate of this duke, who deſerved no 
better, after he had uſurped the dutchy of Milan from 
his nephew, poiſon'd him, committed fo many treache- 
ries againſt France, put Italy in combuſtion, bubbled 
his neighbours, allies, and enemies upon a thouſand 

|  _ veeaſions ; and exerciſed moreover, foon after, 4 

Appendix ad thouſand eruelties againſt the French, who went this 

2 Latinum. year from France, to the grand Jubilee at Nome. 

The taking of Ludovic, was the deciſive ſtroke for 

1 the Milaneze war. His brother, the cardinal Afed- 

1 mio, fled, and Was taken at X:volta in the Piaiſautime 

the Venetians, Whom the king obliged to deliver 

him up to him. This prince, ſome time after, ſet 

Him ar liberty, in regard to his digni of cardinal. 

Ludovic's two ſons fled to the emperor's court, AH 

the Milane xe ſubmitted, and Charles of Aiuboiſe, high 
ſteward of France, and brother to the cardinal, Was 
made governor of t. | | 

The diſpatch of this conqueſt, which ended the 
war in the month of April an enemy ſo dangerous 
as Ladovic, incapacitated for doing any fore miſ- 

chief; the pope attach'd to France by the et. 
0 
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The Reight of LRwIS XII. 
of the duke de Valentines were very favourable cir- 
cumſtances to the king, for making the conqueſt of 
the kingdom of Naples ſucceed that of the dutchy of 
Milan. He wanted no inclination to make uſe of 
them: But the troubles which the emperor raiſed in 
Germany upon this occaſion, prevented his engaging 


= ſuch an enterprize, till he had taken other mea- 
ES, | 


167 
A. D. 
1500. 


The emperor omitted. nothing to engage all the Guicciard, 
rinces of the empite in a league againſt France: He | 5: 


inceſſantly exaggerated the ambition of the king, the 
injury he had done the empire in ſcizing upon the 
dutchy of Milan, which was a fief of it, and in keep- 
ing him in cuſtody who had been inveſted with- it. 
But during that time, a negotiation was enter'd upon, 
which in the concluſion entirely ſurprized all the 
world; and which, 'till the treaty was executed, was 
look'd upon as a chimera. This treaty was made 
between the king of France, and Ferdinand king of 
Spain. They laid it down as a principle, that Frede- 
ric, de facto king of Naples, Who was deſcended on- 
ly by a baſtard from the houſe of Arragon, had no 
right to this kingdom; and that they two were the 
only perſons that cou'd pretend a lawful claim to it. 
Upon this bottom they agreed to divide it between 
them, and each of them to take poſſeſſion of his ſhare. 
The king of Spain was to have Pouille and Calabria, 
as lying moſt convenient for him in the neighbour- 


hood of the Iſle of Sicily, which belong'd to him. The Recueil de 


king of France was to have the reſt of the kingdom 
it 


Trai. 2 


Leon 


the capital, and the title of king of Naples and T. 1. 


W 
Fernſalem. They enter'd into a detenſive league for 
their ſtates of Italy, againſt all ſuch as ſhou'd attempt 
to attack them there. This treaty was confirm'd by 
the king of Spain at Granads on the eleventh of No- 
vember, Au. 1500. | : 
There was nothing in this treaty to refle& an odium 
upon France, b n of the hoſtilities which conti- 
nued between 4 ſubjects of the king of Naples, and 
thoſe of the king of France. But the caſe was difte- 
rent with Spain, which had always ſupported Frede- 
ric and his Predeceſſors, who were a branch of the 
| houſe of Arragon: So that there was need. of ſome 


apparent motives for this change; that of religion and 
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the defence of the church, was then, and has ever 
ſince, been advantageouſly applied by the kings of 
Jpain. He entered into maniteſtoes, which he pub- 
liſhed upon this occaſion ; and one of the cauſes al- 
ledged in the declaration of war upon Frederic king 
of Naples, was, that he had made a league with the 
Turks againſt the chriſtians, that is, againſt the French 
and Venetians, when two years before they attack'd 
the duke of Milan. ED | 

The treaty between the two kings remain'd a ſe- 
cret, till the time that they enter'd upon action. The 
pope came into it, in hopes of augmenting the power 
and riches of the duke de Valentinois; and promiſed 
to graut the king of France the inveſtiture of the king- 
dom of Naples, and the king of Spain, that of the 
dutchies of Pouille and Calabria. | 

The king had one obſtacle yet to remove, which 
related to the king of the Romans. It was — 
to keep him from oppoſing his deſign, which he ef- 
ſected firſt by money, which this prince had always 
great occaſion for; and ſecondly, by the marriage 
Which was concluded between Clauda of France, the 
king's daughter, and Charles duke of Luxembourg 
afterwards the emperor Charles V. The prihce an 
princely were then very young. The emperor ſwal- 
low'd the bait; for which he can only be excuſed 
by the apprrhenſions he was under, left: the king 
ſhou'd fall upon his ſon the arch-duke Philip in the 
Lou-Countries. el 

While matters were carrying on between the kings 
of France and Spain, Gonſalvo de Corduba, called the 
grand Captain, tet ſail from Malaga with a large fleet 
and a great number of forces, landed at Sicily, and 
went from thence with the Venetian fleet to take the 
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to divert the tempeſt by the offers he made this prin 


ce 
whoſe preparations were not unknown to him, and 


- who 
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who amuſed him without breaking the negotiation : 4. D. 
But matters did not continue long in ſuſpenſe. 1500. 

A fleet ſet ſail from Provence, under the com- | 
mand of the lord 4e Raveſtein, governor of Genoa, | = 
and the land army, which was atlembled in the Mi- 
laue xe, march'd towards the kingdom of Naples, and 
was to be join'd by the forces of the duke Valen- 
tiuois, who had ſome time before made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Faenza. The army of France was comman- s. Gelais, 
ded by Axbigny, and the count of Cajazze, who had Hitt. de 
arrived at this honour by the late treachery he had VKI. 
ſhewn to Ludovic. 

As ſoon as the French army came within ſight of 
Rom e, the ambaſſadors of France and Spain obtain'd an 
audience of the pope in preſence of all the ſacred 
college, and notity'd to him the treaty made between 
the two kings, of which the pope had been already 
well informed; and one of them demanded the in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom of Naples, for the king of 
France, his maſter, and the other that of Pouille and 
Calabria, for the king of Spain. Their requeſt was 
ee granted, and the whole ſecret diſco- 
vered. : 

Never did any event cauſe more ſurpriſe than this, 
or afford more ample matter for reflect ion to the po- 
liticians of Italy. Every body blamed the king of 
France's imprudence, in admitting the king of Spain 
within the kingdom of Naples, where the latter would 
keep 1 with much more eaſe than the other 
could do, by means of the kingdom of Sicily; and 
from whence he would ſooner or later drive' the 
French, As for the king of Spain, they did not ac- 
cuſe him of imprudence, but treachery, of making 
uſe of the confidence, which a prince of his family 
had put in him, to deprive him of his ſtates, and of 
throwing him headlong down a precipice, by pretend- 
ing to ſave him from it. 

he king of Naples ſurprized, and at the ſame 
time overwhelm'd by two formidable powers, which 
it was abſolutely impoſſible for him to reſiſt, had no 
other way to take, but to put the ſmall number of 
forces, tllat he had, into his towns, and to diſpute the 
ground with them, as long as he was able. Aubig 
was received into Naples. Capua and Cajeta held 
out 


1 
- 
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A. D. our for ſome time, and then ſurrendred. Fredericy 
1500. Who had repaited to the Caſtie- Novo of Naples, fet- 


= ing himſelf befieged by Hubiguy, without any hopes 
| Buſinatoro. of ſaceour, was obliged to cipiralate, He was 


1 
& 2.1591 mitted to withdraw to the iſle of Iſchia. This prince 
"op ſome time after, having ſent to the king of France for 
a pals, in order to come to him, obtained it without 
Hiſt. du che- any, difficulty. He made over to him all his right to 
valier Bay- the kingdom of Naples; and had the dutchy of An- 
* jon in exchange, with 30000 ducats per annum, which 
he enjoyed to his death. The orders, which he ſent 
the marquis of Guaſt, to deliver up the iſle of 1ſchia 
into the hands of the French, were not executed, and 
this marquis always k Ten of it. | 
While Aubigny was ſo ſucceſsfully imploy'd in exe» 
cuting the orders of the king his maſter, Gonſaluo ac- 
ted with no leſs application and good fortune, for the 
intereſts of his prince. He went to Calabria, where 
they ſubmitted almoſt every where immediately, He 
met with no oppoſition , 8 at Manfredo- 
nia and Tarentum: But it was not long before the 
overnors capitulated; and one of the conditions, 
or the performance of N they required a parti- 
| cular oath of _—_— was, that he ſhould give the 
Guiectard, young duke of Calabria, fon of Frederic the dethro- 
1. 5- ned king of Naples, liberty to withdraw witherſoever 
nid. d he thought proper; which by a private order from his 
Louis XII. Father, was to be info France. But Gonſalvo, not- 
Withſtanding his oath, ſent him into Spain, where, 
by kind and benevolent uſage, they endeavoured to 
mitigate the ſeverity of his fortune. Such was 
the fall of this unhappy branch of the houſe of Ar- 
ragon. © 
On the other hand, the pope, and the duke de Va- 
lentinois wete not idle. This duke made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Piombino and Apiano, and the pope ſeized all 
the towns and territories of the Colonnes and Savelli, 
about Rome. Theſe two families had long been ene- 
mies to that of the pope. 5 
In the mean time the union, which ſeem'd to on- 
tinue between the king of Fraxce and the Venetian: 
began to abate. This prince knew that the conqueſt 
of Naples was very ——_— to them, and was 
perſwaded, that they had carneſtly ſollicited the _ 
| 0 
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of the Romans to break the truce he Had made with A. D. 
him. 1 | | SF 
The ſucceſs of his arms in Daly made him look be! 
upon the Vererran alliance with indifference, and the 
rupture that an, * happen between them, as a matter ard. 
of advantage: For ſeeing himſelf well ſettled, as in- J. 5. 
deed he was, in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, he concluded he was in a condition of recover= 
ing what had been diſmembet'd from that dutchy, by 
the war. The Cremonois, which he had given up to 
the YVenetians upon the league he made with them 
ainſt Lxdovic, was not ke only inſtance of this 
kind, but alſo Breſſe, Bergamo, and Creſcence, which 
they had formerly taken in the wars with Philip Ma- 
ria Viſconti. They lay all very convenient for him; 
upon which, though he was far from apprehending a 
breach with the republick, he was very much diſpo- 
fed to arupture, provided he was able to perſwade the 
king of the Romans to be his friend: But this affair 
was not ſv eaſily effected. 
However, he brought about his deſign by bribery, 
and two other expedients ; The firſt was, the renew- 
al of the treaty already made for the marriage of his 
daughter Clauda with Charles the king of the Ros 
mans grandſon ; and the ſecond, a promiſe, which 
he node of afſiſting him with all his force in the reco- 
very of ſeveral towns, which the Venetiaus had for- 
merly taken from the houſe of Auſtria. He pro- 
| poſed to him an offenſive league againſt the re- 
publick. The king of the Roman did not ſeem averſe 
to this project, and indeed it was an affair of great 
conſequence; but the matter was not ſpecdily con- 
eluded ; And in the interim the cardinal 4 Amboiſe, Trait de 
who bad in perſon negotiated all theſe, and ſeveral Trente. 
other important affairs, at Trent, agreed with the king 
of the Romans, for a prolongation of the truce be- 
tween the two powers. Tae king's deſign was in- ; 
rercepted by many other diverſions, which convinced 7 
him more and more of the inconſtancy and bad inten- 1 
tions of the king of the Romans. | 
By one article of the treaty of Trent, the king of 
the Romans was to. give the king the inveſtiture of the 
qutchy of Milan, upon condition of the payment of 
$0000 ecar d'or, being 140000 livres value, This ar- 
| ticle 
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ticle had been confirm'd by the archduke Philip of 
s conſent, he paſſed thro? 


eie for Spain, to receive the homage of his future 
© ſubje&ts; for the king of Spain had married his daugh- 


An. 1502. 


ter Jane to him, contrary to an expreſs article of the 


treaty of Barcelona made with Charles VIII. An. 1494. 
for reſtitution of Roxſſillon and Cerdagne. The king 


receiving the archduke at Blois with all poſſible marks 
of honour, made in concert with him ſome additions 
to the treaty of Trent, and obtain'd a new promiſe 
from him to procure him as ſoon as poſſible the in- 
veſtiture of the Mrlaneze from the king of the Ro- 


man.. 


Notwithſtanding theſe reiterated promiſes, the kin 
of the Romans continually ſhifted off the matter, an 
forbore to appear at the diet of Frankfort; where the 
ceremony relating to the homage for the dutchy of 
Milan was to have been performed, in the king's 
name, by the lord de Prennes, at the time of receiy- 
ing the inveſtiture. For this reaſon the ambaſſador 
was obliged to make a publick proteſt in the diet, that 
the king his maſter had done what was proper on his 
part; and that the king of the Romans had broken his 
be regiſter'd ; and it was granted him. 

This behaviour of the king of the Romans was plain- 
ly owing to the king of Spain's intrigues ; who, con- 
cluding that he ſhould ſoon have the French upon his 
back, upon account of the kingdom of Naples, was 
well pleaſed that this prince ſhould be a conſtant thorn 
in their ſide. 

That which perſons of the leaſt inſight and under- 
ſtanding ſoreſaw, when the treaty concerning the di- 
viſion of the kingdom of Naples between the two 
kings was made publick, came to paſs. The ſettling 
the limits afforded matter for * ſome articles 
not clearly enough expreſſed: Both ſides proceeded 
to violence, and the two kings, upon advice of the 
quarrel, declared, that it was not their deſign to de- 
cide the matter by force of arms, and ordered the 
ſtandards of France and Spain to be ſet up upon the 
towers of thoſe cities, that were the cauſe of the 
difference, till the affair could be amicably determi- 
ned, liah was ſatisfied of the ſincerity of their in- 

tentions; 


word by not appearing. He required his proteſt to 
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f tentions; but, at the ſame time, it was belieyed, that. A. D. 
the two generals were deſirous of a war, that they 1502. | 
might have the glory of ſubjecting the realm intirely Fo * 
to their maſters. Gonſalvo, firnamed the Grand Cap- Guicciard, = 


« 


tain, was all this while at the head of the Span "ys 1 
forces, and Lewis d Armagnac, duke de Nemours, 3 
whom the king had made viceroy of Naples, com- l 
manded the French army. 

Notwithſtanding this order of the two kings, the : 
two oppoſite forces were ſo near each. other, and | 
their ſtations. ſo intermix'd, that it was difficult to Mariana, | 
avoid all occaſion of quarrel. The Spaniards began | 27. c. 15 
the hoſtilities. Gonſalvo, finding it difficult for him , » 
to ſubſiſt, endeavour'd to enlarge his quarters, drove A 1 
the French from Tripalda, and made an attempt to Louis XII. 
ſurprize Troja; but was repulſed by Toes d' Alegre. 9 

n the mean time, the duke 4e Nemours received 

a re- inforcement of a thouſand Si, and two hun- 
dred men of arms with money; and being, by that 
means, made ſtronger than Gonſaſvo, he took repri- 
ſals of him, enter'd the Capitanate, and ſubdued it, 
excepting Manfredonia and mount &. Angelo. From 
thence he marched to Poxille, and took Canoſa and 
ſome other towns about Barlete ; where Gonſalvo had 
his chief quarters, and was himſelf there. 

The king, upon advice of the taking * by 
the Spaniards, had ſeized upon all the effects of the q 
merchants. belonging to this nation, advanced as 6 
far as Lyons, and ſent inceſſantly freſh forces into 4 
Italy, reſolving to go thither in perſon, if his preſence 
was neceſſary ; which reſolution he put in practice 
ſoon after, as well to encourage his army, as to ſup- 
preſs, by his authority, the great diſturbances then on 
foot in Tuſcany, which might have been prejudicial Ibia. 
to the affairs of Naples. | 

It was thought that theſe troubles were occaſion'd 
by the pope and the duke de Valentinois, in order to 
extend the conqueſts of this duke in Romagna, and 
to ſhare in the ruin of the republick of PFlorexce, 
which was then infeſted with civil wars, upon ac- 
count of Peter de Medicis, who had been driven but 
of Florence in the reign of Charles VIII. and whom 
ſeyeral petty princes or lords of Italy were endea- 
vouring 
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vouring to re- ſettle in the authority that he had for- 
mely poſſeſſed, | 

The adherents of Peter de Medici bad alrgad 
made themſelygs maſters of Arezzo; upon whic 
the duke de Valentiyois ſet out from Kome with 2 
ſmall army, ſeized almoſt the whole dutchy of Urins, 
ſurprized Camerino, and was juſt going to fall upon 
the towns belonging to the republick of Flarexte, 
when he reccived a prohibition trom the ung. to 
whom the FHlorentines had recohrſe * iceing 

es this, 


themſelves ready to be cruſh'd. Beſid he ob- 
liged Peter de Medicis's friends to reſtore the Florey- 
_ Arezz»9, and all the towns they had taken from 
them, 

He would not have ſtopp'd there with regard to the 
duke de Valentinois, who had exercis'd great eruel- 
ties, and acted many treacheries in his laſt enterprizes, 
and whom he began to hold in great ſuſpicion ; but 
that he judged it proper to diſſemble his reſentment, 
and to ſeem well ſatisfied with the manner in which 
this duke had executed his orders for the reſtitution of 
Arezzo. The king depended no longer upon the 
Venetianus: He heard that the king of, the Roman. 
uſed all his endeavours with the pope to ſet him at 
variance with Frauce. On the other hand the Suiſi 
were very troubleſome to him: They demanded of 
him Valtoline, which his ſoldiers had taken poſſeſſion 
of ſome time before, and ſeveral other matters, which 
he was not reſolved ro grant them; and threaten'd 
him to treat with the king of the Romans, if he re- 
fuſed. In a word, it was by no means pr for 
him to quarrel with the pope, at a time when he was 
in war with the king of Spain in the kingdom of 
Naples. It was upon all theſe accounts that, whey 
the duke de Valentinois came to wait upon him, he 
received him with all poſſible demonſtrations of kind- 
neſs and honour, and alſo abandoned to him the 
Bentivoglio's, the Baghone's, Vitelloſo, and ſome 
others of his enemies, in conſequence of à treaty 
that he had made with the pope, upon condition of 


his aſſiſting him in finiſhing the conqueſt of the king- 


dom of Naples. 

The king of the Romans, who had very much de- 
pended upon theſe feeds of diviſion between the 1 
an 
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and'the pope, ſaw flajaly that this was no more to A, D. 
be relied upon; and, according to his cuſtom of ha- 1502. 
ving always a deſire to attempt ſomething againſt 
France, without daring to proceed to the execution 

of it, he lay quiet : $0 that the king had nothing to 

do but to think of the Neæapolitau war; which, till 

then, had been carried on with great ſucceſs by the 

duke de Nemoyrs, 

This duke deliberated whether he ſhould beſiege Guicciard. 
Barlete : O. Aubigny was for it, becauſe Gonſaluo was ©; 5: _ 
intrench'd there with the choicelt of the Sau troops, l. c. 
and ſo this would be a deciſive blow. he reſt were Annales de 
of a different opinion, urging, that Goxſalve defend- _—_ 74 
ing the town in perſon, with excellent ſoldiers, it 7 
mult needs be a long ſiege; and there being bat little 
ſweet water thereabouts, the cavalry would ſuffer 
greatly, and be deſtroy'd; and that it would be much 
more adyiſable to make themſelves maſters of the 
other towns belonging to the Sparrards, which were, 
for the moſt part, either weak, or il} turniſhed with 
men and ammunition, and to be content with block- 
ing up Barlete. | | 

The duke de Nemours followed the advice of the 
latter, ſtaid behind to make the blockade of this place, 
and detach'd Aubigny 10 Calabria, who took Coſenca, D' Auron, 
and ſack'd it; but did not ſtorm the citadel, becauſe Hiſt. de 
he heard that Hmgo de Cardone, a Spaniſh general, was Loris XII. 
landed at Regiv, and advancing with a great army; 
and he concluded upon engaging him betorc he thought 
of any new conquelts. 

Accordingly he went to meet him, and came up 
with him in the pou of Terina on Chriſtmas-Day, 
where he attack'd and defeated him. A thouſand 
Spaniards were killed upon the place, thirteen hundred 

taken, and fiftecn colouts ſeized. 
Matters did not ſucceed ſo well at Barlete; for the 
aniſb general being very alert, notwithſtanding the 


ſicarcity and plague that walted the garriſon, ſurpriz'd 


Ryubos, an important poſt, and Ja Palice, who com- 
manded there, was taken priſoner, This lols had 
been preceded by that of Caſtellanette, a {mall town 
near Barleze, which made the conqueſt of Barlete 
yet more difficult. Ihe inhabitants took up arms 
againſt the French gari iſon, and drove them "a of 2 

I heſe 
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A. D. Theſe misfortunes had not happen'd, if the duke 
1502, de Nemonrs had had more forces at the blockade. He 
Way cxpetted a ſupply from the Milaneze; but an unlucky 
accident hinder'd Chaumont, governor of that dutchy, 
from ſending it. | f 

The $wiſe cantons, neighbours of the Milaueze, 
had ſeized Belinzons, which tho king pretended 
was ſubject to the dutchy of Milan, and which they 
would oblige him to yield up to them. Upon his 
refuſal, they took up arms, and perſwaded the other 
cantons and the Griſ95 to join them; ſo that Chaumont 
ſaw an army of fifteen thouſand Swiſs and Griſont of 
a ſudden upon his heels. 

Chaumont wiſely determined to hazard nothing : 
He drew together as large a force as he was able, 
made a little body of it, poſted himſelf upon the plain, 
ar the head of the paſſages of the mountains, and 
ſunk all the boats of the lake Majeur, that might 
ſerve to carry proviſion to the Swiſs camp. His pro- 
ject ſucceeded : It was not long before there was a 
ſcarcity in the Swiſs camp. The money, which he 
ſeaſonably diſtributed among ſeveral of their officers, 
made a diviſion among them. The forces of the 
cantons remote from the Milaneze, who had no in- 
tereſt in preſerving Belinzone, mutinied, and ſaid th 
would not break the alliance they had made wit 

France, for a private quarrel. At length an accom- 

An. 1503, modation was propoſed, and a truce agreed upon. 

Chanmont obliged himſelf, in the king's name, not 

to diſturb the 5/7, for a certain time, in the poſſeſ- 

ſion of Belingond; and gave them hopes, that after 

that term was expired, matters might be amicably de- 
termin'd. 

He could have done nothing better at that con- 
juncture of the Neapolitan war; which alſo was then 
upon being concluded by a _—_ 

The archduke having paſſed the year 1502 in 
Spain, ſet out from thence to return to his ſtates of 

the Low Countries. He made a propoſal to his fa- 
Mariana, ther-in-law, the king of Spain, to mediate between 
* & 14 him and the king of France, and told him that he was 
well inform'd of this prince's diſpoſition to a peace. 

The king of Spain was very backward in agreeing to 

this propoſal ; but however he ſubmitted. Tic 

e 
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e The archduke arrived at Lyons in the. beginning of A. D. 
e the year 1503, where the king had reſted at his return 1503. 
y 
5 


from Italy with the cardinal q Amboiſe. Immediately Wy 
a treaty was entered upon, and concluded the fifth of 
% gfe The firſt thing agreed upon, was a ſuſpenſion- - 
, of arms in the kingdom of Naples. Secondly, That | 
4 in virtue of the marriage, that had been concluded be; 
y tween madam Clauda of France, the king's daughter, 
5 and Mr. Charles, duke of Luxembourg, ſon to the archæ  . 
r duke, the kings of France and Spain ſhou'd diveſt Traites — | 
p themſelves, the firſt of the kingdom of Naples, ang Leonard. | 
the ſecond of the dutchies of Calabria and Poxille, in T. a. 
favour of the young prince and u. who from 
that time ſhou'd bear the title of king and queen of 
Naples, aud of duke and dutcheſs of Calabria, Third- 
ly, That what the king of France had poſſeſſed there, 
before the war was declared and ſince, ſnou'd be govern- 
ed in the name of madam Clauda, by a lord of his 
naming, and that monſieur the archduke ſhou'd go- 
vern that which the king of Spain was in preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion of, in the name of his 1on the duke of Laxem- 
bourg, Fourthly, That the diſpute concerning the 
Capitanate, Which had been the main occaſion of the 
war, ſhou'd continue as it was, to be decided by un- 
prezudiced arbitrators, to be choſen by the joint con- 
ſent of the two kings. | 
Theſe were the principal articles ff the treaty 
Lyons of the year 1503, famous in our hiſtory, becauſe 
it occaſion'd the lots of the kingdom of Naples to 
| rance, in the manner I am now going to deſcribe. , 7 
. This treaty appcaring ſo oe en, to the houſe 
of Spain, into which the crown of Naples enter d by 
the marriage of madam Clauda of France with Charles 
| of Luxembourg, the king depended upon the peace as 
| a matter of the greateſt certainty, and kept back the 
ſuccours, which were ready to depazt.in order to join 
| the duke de Nemours: But he leary'd by fatal experi- guicciard, 
ence, that there is no ſecuter way to put an end to |. 5. 
war, than to prepare, as if it wete to be carried on 
with more vigour than ever. 


. 
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The king ſent an order to the duke de Nemours, 
and the archduke to Conſaluo for. ſuſpenſion or arms. 
The duke communicated the order that he had recei- 
ved to Gonſaluo, but was greatly ſurptized at his anſ wer, 
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'A. D. viz, That he con'd not obey the archduke's com- 
1503. mand, without having firſt conſulted the king his Ma- 
wy ſter. The truth is, that this prince had acquainted 


him with the occaſion of the archduke's journey to 
and at the ſame time order'd him to pay no 
regard to what ſhou'd be written to him concerning 
the concluſion of a peace, till he had received farther 
directions from the court of Spain. This is one of the 
moſt noted inſtances of the treachery of Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, which kind of behaviour was pretty 
frequent and ordinary with him. 
he refuſal of the peace was almoſt immediately 
followed by two ſignal actions, with which Gonſalvo 
was much A - becauſe by this means he reaped 
the fruit of his conſtancy, and the wiſe conduct he 
had till then obſerved in this war. The firſt happen'd 
in Calabria, where Aubigny was defeated by Ferdinand 
Anarada attended by Anthony de Leve, who by many 
proofs he had already given of his courage, had riſen 
to the command, and who by his great exploits after- 
wards, gain'd the repytation of one of the beſt ſoldiers in 
A. This misfortune happen'd to Azbigny, on 
Friday the 21ſt of April, near Seminara, where ix 
years before he had with great plory conquer'd Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, king o =_y es, and Gonſalvo both 
together. By this victory the Spaniards gain'd ſeveral 
towns in poſſeſſion of the French, which open'd their 
es to them. | 
A ſecond misfortune, more conſiderably injurious 
to the French, followed upon the heels of the other. 
Barlete was reduced to the laſt extremity by the 
plague and famine, and Gonſalvo thought proper to 
d the town, leaving only a ſufficient number of 
ſoldiers to prevent an attack. He had received a re- 
inforcement of 2000 Almams, which put him in 
a condition of making any attempt. He march'd to 
Cerignola, about five leagues diſtance from Barlete 
and ſomewhat nearer Canoſa, which was the general 
quarters of the French army. His deſign was to at- 
tack this town, and by taking of it, to open a paſlage 
to the Capitanate, where he wou'd be able to ſubſilt, 
or draw the duke de Nemours to a battle; and tooblige 
him, if he beat him, to raiſe the blockade of Barlete. 
He had ſent before him a large number of infantry to 


pre- 
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prepare and fortify a camp at Cenignola, where he de- A. D. 
ſign'd to poſt himſelf, and wait for the French, to 4 | 


have the advantage in the engagement, if they ſhou'd 
attempt to fall upon him there. | 

He forced his march, notwithſtanding the exceſſiye 
heat, which deſtroyed ſeveral of his. ſoldiers by thirſt 
and wearineſs. He was purſued by the duke de Ne- 
mours, who plagued him for ſome time, but without 
being able to do him any miſchief. The nearer he 
approach'd to CO the more advantageous was 
his ground; becauſe it was very much incloſed with 
ditches, vineyards and hedges, where the French cavalry 
were almoſt uſeleſs. At length he gained the camp pre- 
pared for him, and ranged his troops there in Battalia. 

It was already late, and within leſs than two hours 
of ſun-· ſet. U pon this account the duke de Nemours 
conſider'd whether it was proper to attack him. But 
he had beſides another reaſon for forbearunce. He 
had received the news of Aubigny's defeat, and fore- 
ſaw the fatal conſequences of a ſecond engagement, 
if it ſhould happen not to ſucceed; for in caſe of an 
entire defeat, he wou'd have no more forces to keep 
the field, and moſt of the towns wou'd undergo the 
law of the conqueror. However, it was concluded 
in the council of war, to attack the Spaniards, and 
that immediately, | 

They * with a great diſcharge of the artillery, 
to deſtroy the entrenchments, but to very little pur- 
poſe, becauſe they fired upon the aſcent; whereas the 
Spaniards firing croſs the French ſquadrons and bat- 
talions, miſs'd but little of their aim. 

The fire lighting upon ſome barrels of powder in 
the enemy's camp, and being communicated to ſome 
waggons, put them into a diſorder. The duke 4e 
Nemours hearing the noiſe, and being moreover great- 
ly incommoded by the Spamfp artillery, immediately 
advanced at the head of Soo Gendarmes, ordering ſome 
battalions of infantry to follow him. By the benefit 
of the ſmoak of the cannon he march'd up to the Spa- 
iſh intrenchments, where he diſcovered the breaches 
that his cannon had made. He imagined there were 
only ſome banks of earth caſt up in haſte ; but he 
found a large ditch, which prevented his paſſage, and 
was expoſed to a terrible fre of the Arqnebuſſes, which 
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A. D. more than he cou'd bear. Upon this he order'd his forces 


1503. 


% 


Belcarius, 


I. 9- 


Annales de 


France- 


was to march, in order to withdraw, and made a faint 
as if he was going to look for another paſſage into the 
camp, but was kill'd in that inſtant by a musket-ſhot, 
he death of the general ſpread a terror among the 
ſoldiers, already diſheartned by the continual volleys 
of the eneiny upon them, without any poſſibility of 
coming up with them, and they began to give ground. 
Conſaluo perceiving the diſorder they were in, iſſued 
out of his camp, and finiſhed the defeat. It was im- 
mediately general, notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
rinces 95 Salerna and Melphe to ſtop the fugitives, 
he night coming on, prevented a greater ſlaughter : 


But the whole army was diſperſed, and every one 


fled to the woods, . abandoning the artillery and bag- 
page. Beſides the duke de Nemours, Chandenier was 
i 


alſo, the princes of Salerna and Melphe wound- 
_ Chatillon taken. 


he Spaniſh hiſtorians make the number of the 
ſlain among the French, to amount to 3300. Our 


annals add another thouſand to the number. There 


were but nine Spaxtards killed, and not one man of 
note among them. This defeat of the French army 
happen'd on Friday the 28th of 9 * eight days after 
that of Seminara in Calabria. From that time the 


—— 


| Spaniards look'd upon this as a lucky day for their 


nation, and the ſuperſtition of the French as the con- 
trary for them; an extravagant notion, which is not 
yet wholly effaced. | 

The next day Cerignola ſurrender'd, as did alſo 
Canoſa, and all the other adjacent towns. Lewis of 
Aft repaired to Venoſa, Alegreto Averſa, and the other 
officers to other places. The principal of them met 
together ſome days after, to conſider what method 
was to be taken in order to ſtop the conqueſts of the 
Spaxiards, until they cou'd receive ſome new ſuccours 

rom France. They depoſited ſome ammunition in 

22 of Naples, and formed a ſmall camp near 

ajeta. 5 

Gonſalvo was one of thoſe genetals, that knew how 
to make uſe of a victory, as well as to conquer. He 
march'd directly to Naples, and upon decamping ſent 
Aubigny advice of his victory. This general, after his 
defeat, had eſcaped to the caſtle of Autigola, "_ 


9 
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he defended himſelf. He received a ſummons to ſur- A, D. 
render, and was forced to comply, as he had no hopes 1503. 
of aſſiſtance. He capitulated for the life and liberty Www 
of his Jura, and obtain'd them both : But for 

himſelf, he remain'd till a priſoner, 

As ſoon as Gonſaluo appear d before Naples, all the 
French ſoldiers retired to the caſtles, and the Neapo- 
litans opening their gates to him, he entered on the 
14th of May. Averſs and Capua followed the exam- 
ple of the capital, and declared for the Spariards. 

Goxſalvo attack' d the caſtles, and took the caſtle Mariana. 
Novo by ſtorm, in the beginning of June. He wou'd L . c. 1. 
have been under a neceſſity of abandoning this enter- 
prize, if the French cou'd Hee held out but twenty- 
four hours longer; for the next day after the aſſault, 
the Frexch fleet arriv'd from Genoa with proviſions, 
on, and all kinds of ammunition, and with 2000 

oot. | : 

The caſtle de/Ovo was forced in like manner a few 
days after by Peter Navarre, who had undermined 
the wall next Pizzifalcove, without being diſcovered 
by thoſe in the town. This caſtle is the firſt place 
that was ever taken by a powder-mine. Since that $uicciard. 
time, this invention has been always uſed in ſieges, s 
and is now brought to great perfection. | 

While Peter Navarre was _ the caſtle 
del Ovo, Gonſalvo march'd out of Naples with the 
beſt part of his army, and having ſent 5, ng Colonne 
to the Abruzzo, in order to take poſſeſſion of ſome 
fortreſſes there, that (till held out for France, he ad- 
vanced to Cajeta, in order to lock up this town, which 
was the laſt reſort of the French, and to prevent them 
from paſſing the Garighan. . 

Yves d' Alegre had entrench'd himſelf upon mount 6uicciard. 
Orland, near . with 4500 men. Gonſalvo while &. Mariana 
he was battering the town from one of the ſuburbs . * 
Which he had made himſelf maſter of, and while his Annales de 
Galleys cannonaded this port, twice ſtorm'd the in- France. Be 
trenchments, but was beaten back; and Hugh de Car- at. l. 8. 
done, one of the principal officers of his army was 
killed by .a cannon-ſhot. The French fleet arrived, 
victualled Cajeta, and landed ſome forces; all which 
obliged Gonſalvo to withdraw, and — he 
retired to Caſtiglione, between Cajeta and the Carig- 
lian. N 3 This 
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This retreat raiſed the hopes of Alegre and the mar- 
quis de Saluſſes, whom the king had named viceroy 
of Naples after the death of the duke 4e Nemonrs. 
The French army drew up at Parma; and 4 Aubigny 
being a priſoner, the king had given the command to 
Francis de Gonſague marquis of Mantua, to prevent 
his declaring in favour of the Spaniards, who very 
much ſollicited him to that purpoſe, : 

During theſe tranſactions the Pope died, which 
cauſed great diſturbances in /zaly. Theconſtant opi- 
nion was, that both he and his fon the duke de Valen- 
tinois were poiſoned thro? miſtake, by a preparation he 
had made for cardinal Adrian called Corneto. The 
pope died of it the next day; but the duke de Valen- 
tinois eſcaped through the vigour of his age, and the 
force of his conſtitution, which admitted of the opera- 
tion of the violent remedies that were given him up- 
on that occaſion ; and he was delivered from it at the 
expence of a terrible fit of ſickneſs. 

his duke was not a little embaraſſed, knowin 
how much the publick was incenſed againſt him an 
his family. The Ur/izs and the Colonnes put all Rome 
into a combuſtion ; but that which the cardinals were 
moſt uneaſy at, and very much apprehended, was, 
that the French and Span;h armies would march up 
to Rome, and take away the liberty of the conclave. 


And accordingly the marquis of Mantua no ſooner 


heard of the pope's death, than he ſet forward with 
the French forces, in order to go thither, having left 
orders with the Swiſs to follow him, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be joined by the reſt of their countreymen, 
which they daily expected. The French fleet alſo 
which lay at Cajeta, was commanded to go and 
ſeize the mouth of the Tiber. | 
The approach of the marquis of Mantua was a mat- 
ter of great conſequence, as it prevented the duke de 
Valentinois from throwing himſelf into the arms of 
Gonſalvo, He treated with the ambaſſador of France, 


; obliged himſelf to affiſt the king with all his power 


33 the Spaniardi, in order to drive them out of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and gave him hopes that the 
cardinals in his intereſt, would vote for cardinal 4 
Amboiſe. | 
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This cardinal, who had long aimed at the om,/ A. D, 
depended greatly upon the negotiation, and was de- 1503. 


lighted to find, at the arrival of thearm 
tion was not over; for he was much afraid it ſhould 


have been made in his abſence, being ſure of the duke 


de Valentinois' faction, and nothing doubting but that 
Julian de la Rovere, cardinal of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Who had been long devoted tothe int-reſts of France, 


y, that thęelecc 


wou'd alſo reſign his votes to him. Thus he thought Belcar. 1. g* 


his matters were in a good forwardneſs ; but he was 
deceived in the cardinal, who choſe rather to labour 


elected pope in this conclave ; for he was well ſatiſ- 
fied of the contrary : But he was not without hopes 
of arriving at the Pontificate another time, for which 
reaſon, he was for ſetting up a pope more advanced 
in years, and leſs vigorous in conſtitution than the 
cardinal & Amboiſe : And he ſo managed matters in the 
conclave of which he made himſelf maſter, that the 
choice fell upon Francis Picolomini, a perſon, whoſe 
virtue and conduct rendered him worthy of the chair, 
but whoſe years and infirmities ſoon removed the pa- 
pal charge out of his hands. He aſſumed the name 
of Pius III. 

His pontificate was of a ſhorter continuance, than 
cardinal de la Rovere could have imagined; for he liv'd 
but twenty ſix days after his election. His death ex- 
poſed the duke de Valentinois a ſecond time to danger 


and fear, becauſe the Ur/ins and Colonnes had reuni- 


ted 1 ** him, and carried matters to ſuch a length, 
that he was very happy in that Pius III. granted him 
an aſy lum in the caſtle of S. Angelo: But this was the 
conjuncture which the cardinal de la Rovere laid hold 
of to compaſs his deſigns. He went to him to deſire 
the votes of his faction; promiſed him, if he ſhould 
be choſen pope, to continue him the dignity of gene- 
ral of the holy ſee, in poſſeſſion of Romagna, and the 


other towns he had conquered in the pontificate of 


Alexander, great part of which had revolted upon ſee- 
ing him ſink under theefforts of his enemies; and in 
fine to procure a marriage between his daughter and 
his own nephew, ſon to Francis Maria de la Rovere 


his brother, 
* N 4 The 
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for himſelf than another: Not that he expected to be l 6. 
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The duke 4d: Palentinois, happy in finding ſuch a 
reſort under his misfortunes, accepted the offer; and 
procured for him the intereſt of the Spaniſh cardinal, 


Belcar, J. 9. whoſe prejudices againſt him relating to his attachment 


for Hrauce, were already throughly removed by his 
conduct in the preceding conclave. The cardinal 
had the ſame ſucceſs with the Italian cardinals, by the 


| gun romiſes he made them; ſo that he might be 
air 


id to be Choſen pope before the conclave, Ac- 
cordingly he was created upon the firſt meeting ; an 
unheard of inſtance, of which there had been no pre- 
cedent from the time that the popes were made by the 
ſole election of the cardinals. He aſſumed the name 
of Julian II. The cardinal 4 Amboiſe was forced to 


fabſcribe to this election, and to go with the reſt to 


page him, that had fo cruelly tricked him the month 
fore | 

In the mean time, the French army was advanced 
as far as the Gariglian, and had obliged Gonſalvo, who 
was much inferior in force, to withdraw beyond it. 
The marquis of Mantua, by the help of his artillery 
raiſed a bridge upon this river; over which he paſſed 
five thouſand men, who, without ſtopping, marched 
to attack the Span; camp, and forced it on one fide, 
having firſt gained a redoubt that covered it. 

It is very likely that if they had been Kupported, the 
Spaniards would have been entirely defeated : But the 
marquis of Mantua's ſlackneſs prevented the canſe- 
quences of this victory. Gonſalvo, being ſenſible of 
his danger, made his greateſt efforts to repulſe the 

rench ; and putting himſelf at the head of his-infan- 
try, with his battle- axe in his hand, fell furioufly upon 
them, drove them from the redoubt, and forc'd them 
to repaſs the bridge. The ſlaughter was great on both 
fides: However the French remained maſters of their 
bridge, at the head of which was a great intreuchment, 
which deprived the Spaniards of all hopes of deſtroy- 
ing it. They made ſeveral attempts upon this bridge, 
ſometimes with fire engines, and ſometimes with o- 
ther machines; but all to no purpoſe. ; 

The French had a great advantage in the ſecurity of 
their bridge upon the Gariglian: For without that 
they could not penetrate into the kingdom of Naples : 
But the difficulty was, how to get any further. There 

were 
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were but two ways of effecting it: The one was to A. D. 


force the Span; camp, and the other to wait till the 


rigour of the ſeaſon, which now began to be very Www 


bad, ſhould oblige Gonſalvo to decamp. The firſt 
was impoſſible, ſo well the general had fortified his 
camp: The cther depended upon the reſolution of 
the two armies to continue incamped, notwithſtand- 
ing the rains and ſhows. 

 Gonſalvo, though incamped in a waſte country, un- 
der much greater difficulties than the Freuch, reſol- 
ved to keep his forces together, looking upon it as 
a deciſive — to hinder the French army from en- 
tering the kingdom of Naples, whicl he had already 
moſtly ſubqued. The French were as (tiff for ſome 
time ; but difeaſes ſpreading among their army, the 
infantry grew very weak; and the marquis de Salſſes, 
who had Ear, the command upon the retreat of 
the marquis of Mantua, who had quarrell'd with the 
other generals, permitted his cavalry, for the benefit 
of forage, to canton themſelves in very diſtant quar- 
ters from each other. | 

, gn, perfectly inſtructed in all that paſſed in the 
French army, had a project of ſurprizing it. He got 
Bartholomew Alviane, and ſome other lords, eſpe- 
cially of the family of the Ur/ins, who brought him 
a confiderable re-inforcement, to join him; made 
ſecret preparations for building a bridge, and when 
that was finiſhed, ſet out from his camp, where he 
left only his rear, with orders to ſtorm the French 
bridge as ſoon as it was known thar he had paſſed the 
river. L' Alviane fixed the bridge upon the Garg- 
lian, four miles above that of the French, which 
was built in a few hours, that river being deep, but 
not broad. 

The marquis de Salnſſes Ng received advice of 
Gonſalvs's paſſage, did not wait for the ſtorming his 
bridge; but abandoning part of his artiilery and bag- 
age, choſe to withdraw to Cajeta, with as many 
of his troops as he could get together. For ſome 
time he marched in good order ; but . ag Coloune 
being detached after him by Gonſalvo, with a part of 
the cavalry, he was obliged, from time to time, to 


halt, in order to beat him back, which gave Gonſalvo 
time 
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time to come up with all his army, who joined the 
French at the e of the bridge of Mola. 


ey wy The marquis of Saluſſes placed all his gendarmery 


againſt him, to give his artillery time to paſs the 
bridge, and ſuſtain'd a ſevere incounter, during which 
part of the infantry croſſed the river : But they were 


no ſooner over, than they disbanded to fly to Cajeta. 


The reſt of the troops did the ſame, according as they 


gain'd the banks of the river. The gendarmery were 


under a neceſſity of disbanding alſo. The Spaniards 
purſued the fugitives ſword in hand, and the victory 
was compleated by taking the artillery and baggage. 
This defeat happen'd alſo on a Friday, the twenty 
eighth of December. ; 

Gonſalvo immediately went to lay ſiege to Cajeta, 
where nothing was wanting to make a vigorous de- 
fence: But the conſternation they were in deſtroyed 
the courage even of the moſt brave. They capitula- 
ted, and 2 to ſurrender the town into Gonſalvoꝰs 
hands on the 5 day of the year 1504. which was 
done, upon condition that the garriſon ſhould be al- 
lowed to match qut with their arms and age, in 
order to return by ſea or land to France; and that Au- 
bigny, and the other priſoners ſhould have the ſame 
liberty : But a great number of thoſe that returned by 
land periſhed with fatigue and fickneſs. Some of the 
principal officers were diſgraced, either for ſurren- 
dering Cajeta, without detending it, or for not pay- 
ing ſufficient obedience to the general's orders. There 
was hardly any but Lewis of Aft, who returning long 
after the reſt, was well reecived by the king; and in- 


Brantome deed he deſerved it. This lord, after the defeat of 
dans I elogs Cerignola, had repair d to Venoſa, a city of the Baſi- 


licate, and rallied there a part of the remains of the 
duke de Nemours's army. He kept poſſeſſion of it, 
and alſo gain'd ſome conqueſts : He refuſed to be 
included in the capitulation of Cajeta, and made 
particular terms for himſelf and his men. He march- 
ed out of the town, drums beating, and ns diſ- 

layed, traverſed all Itah in form of battle, and 

ought back his forces to France in good condition. 

Thus the kingdom of Naples was loſt a ſecond 
time by France. Ferdinand, king of Spain, owed 
this fine conqueſt to the valour and prudence of Gar- 


ſalve 
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glorious ſirname of Grand Captain. 


| 1504. 
This was the unfortunate year of France; for, 


two armies, which the king had ſent to the Pyrenees, 

againſt the king of Spain, miſcarried in their' enter- 

prizes; and a fleet, commanded by Pregeut de Bidoux, 

which ſailed for Catalognia, having been driven by a 

gout ſtorm, was obliged to return to the ports of 
ra 


uce. f g a 
A truce was concluded for five months between 


the king and the king of Spain, which extended only 


to the Pyrenees; and the war ceaſed almoſt every 
where in Italy: But thoſe who were apprehenſive of 
ſeeing it ſoon renewed, were not diſcharged of their 
fear, The YVenetians contented themſelyes with be- 
ing ſpectators of all theſe revolutions, and waited 
for a proper opportunity to profit by them, as they 
had done after the death of Alexander VI. and du- 
ring the duke de Valentinoir's perplexity occaſion d 
by it; for they laid hold of this conjuncture to wreſt 
from him Faenza, and ſome other adjacent towns of 
leſs importance. 

The pope complain'd greatly of it, thoſe towns 
being part of the antient domain of the holy ſee : 
But he was not ſtrong enough to oblige the Venetians 
to make him ſatisfaction for this invaſion. The duke 
de Valentinois was in his power, and offer'd to put 
him in poſſeſſion of ſome towns where he had (till 
men and officers, upon condition of having his li- 
berty. The pope defired nothing better than to grant 
him his liberty at this price: But he ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be impoſed upon by the Spaniards, and put him 
into the hands of the cardinal de Carvaial, who was 


to be reſponſible for him. Gonſalvo, however, who Mariana, 
was apprehenſive of this duke's crafty diſpoſition, I. 28. c- l. 


ſurprized him in ſome intrigues againſt the intereſts 
of Spain, or at leaſt pretended ſo; and upon this 
ſeized him, and ſent him to 2 where he was im- 
priſoned in the caſtle of Medina del Campo. There 
was no more talk of him afterwards, tho' he had 
made ſo much noiſe in the world, only upon oc- 
cnſion of his death, which happen d three years af- 
"ter; He had found means to make his eſcape, and 
was fled to Navarre, where he was killed in an am- 


buſcade, 
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ſalvo, who had now a better title than ever to the A. D. 
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A. D. buſcade; at the head of ſome forces of the king of 


1504 


Leona: 
T. 2. 


il de 


E 


Navarre, with whom he was marching to reduce 
{ome rebels that had taken up arms againſt this prince. 

His abſence _ confirm'd the repoſe of 1zaly 
which the king, whoſe treaſure was exhauſted, had 
no more inclination to diſturb, at leaft with regard 
to the kingdom of Naples: Befides, he had enter'd 
upon a treaty of peace with the king of Spain, at the 
beginning of this year, which peace indeed could 
not be concluded; but the trace was continued for 
three years. 

After the concluſion of this trace, another treaty 
was agreed upon at Blois, between the king of the 
Romans and the archduke Philip on one part, and 
the king of France on the other. This treaty was 
grounded upon the future marriage of madam Clanda 
of France, with Charles prince of Luxembourg, ſon 
of the archduke, and the inveſtiture, which the king 
of the Romans was to give the king for the dutchy of 
Milan: But it was ſo advantageous to the houſe of 
Anſtria, and ſo prejudicial to France, that it was 
thought the king never deſign'd to ſtand by it. For, 
by this treaty, the king's patrimony, that is to ſay, 
the dutchy of Milan, the earldom of Aſt, the ſig- 
niory of Genoa, Brittany, alſo the inheritance of 
queen Anne, mother of the archdutcheſs, and beſides 
that, the dukedom of Burgundy, was to revert to him 
after the king's death; ſo that it was the general opi- 
nion that this prince concluded this treaty for no 
other reaſon but to prevent the miſcarrying of ano- 
ther, which he had very mach at heart; I mean a 
league between him, the king of the Romans, and the 
pope, a_ the republick of Venice. 

heſe princes were all three not a little diſſatiſ- 
fied with that republick. The king, among other 
motives for diſpleaſure, was greatly provoked at the 
Venetiam for that, during the Neapolitan war, they 
had croſs'd him underhand upon an hundred occa- 


ſions, and contrary to treaty allowed his enemies to 


paſs through their territories. The king of the Ro- 
mans could not pardon them the league they had 


made with France for ſeizing a part of the dutchy of 


Milan, which was a fief of the empire; and the pope 
had no leſs cauſe of complaint againſt them, * ta- 
ing 
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king poſſeſſion of Faenza, and ſome other towns; A. D. 


from whence the duke de Valentinois had driven the 1504. 
uſurpers of theſe dominions of the holy ſee. 

The pope was the moſt forward upon this occa-. 
ſion, for the ſake of the great advantages which he 
deſigned to draw from it, in order to advance his 
power, His pretenſions were no leſs than to force 
the Venetians to yield up to him Ravenna, Cer via, 
Rimini, Imola, Ceſena, and all the dependances 
upon theſe towns, Which had formerly been part 
of the domain of the holy ſee. The king of the 
Romans was to have Roveredo, Verona, Padua, Vis 
cenza, Treviſa, Frioul, and all their appurtenances, 
which he maintain'd to have been unjuſtly taken from 
the houſe of Auſtria. The king of France, in virtue 
of the rights of the dukes of Milan, was to have for 
his ſhare Breſſe, the territory of Crema, Bergamask, 
the Cremonors, and Giraddada. 

The duke of Ferrara, the marquis of Mantua, 
the republick of Florence, and the king of Hungary 
were alſo to be admitted into the treaty, in order to 
recover the other lands, which the Venetians detained 
from them ; that is, in ſhort, they were reſolved to 
deſtroy this republick, and to leave them hardly any 
ting ut what they poſleſſed on the other fide the 
gulf. 


The pretence for this union of the two kings with 
the pope was, to make war upon the Turk, With 
whom the Venetian, had concluded a peace; and it 
was obſerved, that their treaty and that of the pope 
with the two princes. was ſigned the ſame day, viz. 
the twenty ſecond of September. 

If the execution had been as ſpeedy as it ought to 
have been, according -to the ny of Blois, and as 
indeed it might have been, the Venetian, had been 
ruined: But while that was 2 ſeveral obſtacles 
aroſe, and the blow being not ſtruok till long after, 
produced no mighty effect. 

The delay and irrefolution of the king of the Ko- 
mans were the main cauſes of it. He granted the 
king the inveſtiture of the Milane xe, and, at the ſame 
time, declared to him, that his affairs in Germa 
would not permit him to enter Italy till the year fol- 
lowing. Afterwards the king fell ill of a dangerous 

7” diſtemper ; 
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1504, Which was a new misfortune to put off 
tons: But he recovered. 
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A. D. diſtemper, and was given over by his 1 
e 


prepara» 


© Guicciard: The Venetians took the advantage of theſe delays 


1. 6. 


Bembo, 


Mariana, 


J. 28. c. 38. 


& 7. 


to endeavour to bring the pope off from the triple 


alliance. They offer'd to reſtore him moſt of the 


towns, that were the cauſe of the difference. At 
firſt he rejected their offers; but conſidering how lit- 
tle the king of the Romans was to be depended upon, 
and how great an advantage would accrue to him 
without any coſt or expence on his fide, he accepted 
their terms, and was put in poſſeſſion of Forli, 
Imoli, Ceſena, and ſome other towns; the two kings 
having no great reaſon to complain of him for forſa- 
king the league, becauſe the delay of the execution 
proceeded from themſelves. 

The king having miſs'd ſo advantageous a ſtroke, 
which had been his principal motive in making the 
alliance with the king of the Romans, and in con- 
firming the marriage of his daughter with Charles of 
Auſtria, duke of Luxembourg, upon conditions equal - 
ly beneficial to that prince, and injurious to France, 
began to alter his thoughts upon this laſt article, 
and to hearken to the ing of Spain's propoſals, 
__ the death of his wife {/abella had left in great 
trouble. 

Ferdinand was king of Caſtile, and the ſtates uni- 
ted to that crown, by ſole virtue of TſabePs right. 
The archduke Philip, and his wife Jane, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Iſabel, were heirs to this king 
and had been acknowledg'd as ſuch by the 


om, 
il. 


liant, who had taken an oath of allegiance to them. 


Iſabel had made a will, by which ſhe had declared 
— her daughter, and the archduke, for her heirs ; 
ut had, nevertheleſs, given the adminiſtration of 
Caſtile to her husband, till ſuch time as their grand- 
ſon Charles duke of Luxembourg ſhould arrive at the 
e of tywenty-nine, upon ſuppoſition that her daughter 
ane would not govern this kingdom in perſon, or 
would be prevented from doing it by her ill ſtate of 
health, This clauſe was added, becauſe Jane had 
now and then ſome fits of a delirium, that render'd 


her incapable of government. 


| There 
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There were ſeveral perſons at the court of Spain, 
that adviſed Ferdinand to take the title of king of 
Caſtile, under pretence of being deſcended of the 
antient kings of that realm by the male line: But he 
knew how to govern his ambition, and cauſed the 
archduke * and Jane to be proclaimed king and 
queen of Caſtile. He had IſabePs will confirm d by 
the ſtates of the realm, and exhorted the archduke to 
come ſpeedily with his ſpouſe, and take poſſeſſion of 
their new kingdom. 

As many of the grandees of the kingdom wiſh'd 
to ſee Ferdinand declare himſelf king of Caſtile, ſo 
there were others that were averſe to his being even 
adminiſtrator of it; and, in caſe that Jane ſhould 
not be in a condition of governing by herſelf, they ur- 
ed that the government devolved upon the arch- 
uke, who was already. acknowledged king, and 


that Ferdinand ought to retire to his kingdom of Ar- 


ragon. 

—— was not only in pain for Caſtile, but 
alſo for the kingdom of Naples. He was extremely 
diffident of Gonſalvo, who reſented the limiting his 
authority in the kingdom of Naples, upon the faſpi- 
cions that Proſper Colonne, this general's enemy, had 
ſuggeſted of his fidelity; and he was apprehenfive 
that the kingdom would be put into the hands of the 
archduke. He had received information that the pope 
and the king of the Romans had ſounded Gonſaluo 
upon that head; and he knew that the archduke was 
Speer by ſuch counſellors as animated him againſt 

im, and perſwaded him that it was contrary to his 
honour to appear at Caſtile with the title of king, 
without the royal authority. Some ſteps which the 
archduke had taken after the death of Iſabel, made 
Ferdinand believe that he hearkened to theſe coun- 
ſels: Beſides, he was under ſome apprehenſions of 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, and John d' Albret, king 
of Navarre, whom he had provoked by ſeveral cauſes 
of diſcontentment, If theſe princes ſhould have 
made « league with the archduke, and, he ſhould be 

ed by France, and the party that he had in 

Caſtile, he ſaw plainly that he had all the reaſon in 
the world to take care of himſelf. 


F erdinand, 
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A. D. Ferdinand amazed at the dangerous proſpect, that 
1504, threatened him on all ſides, thought he cou'd make 
yo better proviſion for his ſecurity, than to reunite as 
ſoon as poſſible with the king of Frauce. He knew 
that this prince had a great regard for Germanade Foix, 
his ſiſter's daughter. Her therefore he demandeg of 
him in marriage, offering to ſettle the crown of Naples 
upon the children begotten of her body. 
The king, who had laid aſide all thoughts of re- 
conquering the kingdom of Naples, and had indeed 
a very tender affection for his niece, accepted the 
propoſal ; and the more readily, becauſe there was a 
clauſe added, that in default of iſſue by this marriage, 
that part of the kingdom of Naples, which had fallen 
to the King's ſhare upon the diviſion of that kingdom 
between him and Ferdinand, ſhou'd revert to him. 
He received alſo, by way of recompence, a large ſum 
of money, which at that time he ſtood much in need 
Thi rats i, Of, by reaſon of the great expence he had been at in 
i treaty is . * 
in the Tre- the Neepolitan war, and ſome other conditions were 
ſor des Char- ſtipulated to his adyantage. Ferdinand had gain'd 
ret 7"; the pope and the cardinal 4 Amboiſe, by inſerting in 
Mem rer de the treaty ſome articles in their favour, to the intent 
Bethune, vel. that the pope might not defer granting a diſpenſation 
$69: for the nearnels of their relation, nor the cardinal op- 
poſe the negotiation. - 
| This treaty was ſigned at Blois on the twelfth of O- 
A. D. gg. ber, the peace was publiſhed between the two crowns, 
the marriage ſoleniniz'd in March the year following at 
Valladolid, and the Neapolitans took an oath of alle- 
* _ gianceto Ferdinand and Germans his wife, as king 
and queen of Naples. 9 | 
This news cauſed great broils in the courts of Spain, 
Italy and Germany. Vehement complaints were made 
of To injury done to prince Charles of Auſtria, who 
| was deprived of the kingdom of Naples, and alſo that 
of Arragon, in caſe of iſſue, by this marriage 
For the ſame reaſon the archduke was mote eſpe- 
Mariana, Cially under a conſternation: But he choſe to behaye 
lec.cic moderately upon the occaſion, and ſaid that the king 
his father-in-law, was maſter of his own actions, and 
it did not become him to find fault with the marriage. 
However, he continued in his reſolution of going to 
Spain, iu order to be recognized a-new by his > 
| jects 
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jects of the kingdom of Caſtile, and embarked at Mid- A. . 
- dlebourg in Leland in the — of Fanuary, With 150F. 
Fane his wife, in a fleet of above eighty ſail. This Www 
voyage proved long and unfortunate, by reaſon of Harzu: 
ſeyeral accidents that fell out in the courſe of it. The hug, 
archduke was forced to put in at England by a ſtorm, , pp” 
on _ not ſet fail again till the ewenty-third of 14. Perus 
1. | Angleria. 
Nie landed in Galicia, at Cormema del Condd. Be- Tell. 503. 
fore his departure from the Low Conmries, he had 301. 
ſent an ambaſſador to the king, his father-in-law; a 
negotiation was begun at ns and it was a- 
greed between the two kings (that is to ſay, Ferdi- 
wand, Whom for the future I ſhall call king of Arra- 
gon, and Philip, to whom I ſhall hereafter give the 
title of king of Caſtile, which title he had already ta- 
ken upon him) and the queen, that they ſhou'd 
all three have an equal authority in Caſtile ; that all 
publick inſtruments ſnou'd run in their name; that as Mattans 
ſoon as the king of Caſtile and queen Faxe artiv'd at loc. dt. 
their ſtates, the people ſhou'd take an oath. to them 
as their ſovereigns ; that they ſhou'd do the ſame to 
the king of Arragon, as adminiſtrator of the realm, 
and to Charles duke of Luxembourg as heir to the 
kingdoms of — Leon, and Granada ; that the 
revenues ſhou'd be equally divided between the two 
kings; and that the governors of the towns and for- 
treſſes ſhon'd be named, one half by one of the kings, 
and the other half by the other. 
This extraordinary ſcheme of government made 
the Caſtilians apprehenſive of great troubles, eſpecial- 
ly when the king of Caſtile, being landed with his 
orces, declared that he wou'd not ſtand to the treaty 
of Salamanca. Ferdinand was already determined 
what to do, and reſolved to retire to his kingdom of 
Arragon, at leaſt for ſome time, provided there was p,,,,, ,, 
no attempt made to force him there- This was what Angleria, 
he declared to his ſon-in-law the king of Caſtile, ina Epilt. 307. 
conference that he had with him at a place called Re- 
meſſal. And indeed he was in a condition to diſpute 
the matter with the king of Caſtile, being maſter of 
moſt of the fortreſſes, where he had the comman- 
ders at his devotion, 
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A. D. The offer which this prince made to depart Caſtile, 
1506, was too advantageous to the new king, not to be ac- 
ceepted with the conditions annexed to it. He de- 
manded, and it was agreed, that he ſhou'd-reſerve to - 
himſelf the grand maſterſhip of the military orders, 
certain legacies left him by the will of the late queen 
his wife, the revenues of the Indies, which were not 
then ſo conſiderable as they have been ſince, and a 
penſion of 25000 crowns. | 
As ſoon as all theſe articles were agreed to, Ferdi- 
mand ſet out for Arragon, in hopes of ſpeedily ſeeing 
a change in Caſtile. He made a ſecret proteſt in pre- 
ſence of ſome lords againſt this treaty, to which he 
declared he had been forced. He charged Frederick 
duke of Alba to be careful of his intereſts, and gave 
orders to all thoſe of his party to follow this duke's 
advice in every reſpett. 
pet de he king of Caſtile's joy at the great advantage he 
Angleria, had gain'd over his father-in-law, was greatly abated 
Fpilt. 3ir- by the news he received at Valladolid of what paſ- 
ſed in France at the ſtates of Tours. | 
[ have already obſerved, that the king reſolving t 
humble the YVenetians, and to recover from them all 
that they had taken from the ancient domain of the 
dautchy of Milan, had by the treaty of Blois, An. 1504. 
confirmedthe marriage before intended between madam 
Clauda of France, his daughter, and Charles of Auſtria, 
duke of Luxembourg, upon conditions as advantageous 
to this prince and princeſs, as they were prejudicial to 
the ſtate ; ſo much ſo, that it was the common opi- 
nion, the king had _ the treaty without any de- 
ſign to execute it. He had already made one ſtep this 
way, by contracting an alliance with the king of Ar- 
ragon, and marrying his niece Germana de Fiix to 
him ; but after all, he was under a neceſſity of find- 
ing out ſome way to make ſuch an entire rupture, as 
might be conſiſtent with his honour, 
he expedient which he pitch'd upon for this pur- 
ſe, was to aſſemble the ſtates, at the inſtances of 
ſeveral lords of the kingdom in concert with him. 
This meeting was held at Toxrs, where they laid be- 
Hit. 4. fore him the great inconveniences of the treaty which 
Louis X11, he had made, and of the marriage which he had con- 
cluded between madam Clauda of France, and Charles 


of 
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of Auſtria; He anſwered, that he had nothing more . D. 
at heart than the benefit of his ſubjects, but he cou'd 1506. 
not without great reluctance recede from the pro-. 
miſe he had given for the marriage in queſtion. 5 
They replied, that he was obliged by his coronation 
oath to provide for the ſecurity of the people God 
had intruſted him with, above all other things; that 
it was not in his power to alienate the domain of the 
crown, at leaſt without a conſiderable advantage ac- 
cruing thereby to the ſtate; that the alienation he had 
made upon occaſion of this marriage, was on the con- 
trary very prejudicial to it; and, in a word, that he 
cou'd not oblige the princeſs in perſon, who, was yet 
a minor; and that they humbly intreated him to mar- 
ry her to Francis count of Angouleme, preſumptive heir 
ofthecrown; which wou'd be a much properer match 
for the princeſs, and more for the good of the ſtate. 
The king being convinced by theſe and ſome other 
reaſons urged upon that occaſion, which perſuaded 
him to nothing contrary to his inclinations, told them 
that he wou'd conſider of it, and communicate his 
reſolution to them the next day in the general aſſembly. 
of the ſtates; Accordingly, he declared to them, that 
in compliance with their zeal for his glory and the 
ood of his ſubjects, he granted them the requeſt they 
had made ſuch preſſing inſtances to him for, vix. that 
the princeſs ſhou'd not be eſpouſed to Charles of Au- 
ſtria, and that he conſented to her marriage with Frances. 
count of Angouleme, preſumptive heir of the crown. | 
Upon this, the whole aſſembly broke out into an 
extremity of joy, which the moſt part expreſſed rather 
in tears than words; and the king was ſo ſenſibly 
touched with it, that he cou'd not refrain from tears 
himſelf. This joy was compleated, when upon the 
21ſt day of March, being the feaſt of the aſcenſion, 
the princeſs was betroth'd to the count in the preſence 
of the whole court, by the cardinal 4” Amboiſe, after. 
which the king diſmiſs'd the ſtates. _ 
Thus this prince corrected the greateſt miſtake he 
ever had been or cou'd be guilty of; if indeed he ever 
had an inclination to commit it; For he plainly fore 
ſaw, that before prince Charles and the princeſs Clanda - 
were of an age to marry, many alterations wou'd 
fall out, to open a paſſage to him for departing from 
this treaty, O 2 He 
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A. D. ie gave all his allies advice of what had at 
1506, Tours, and particularly —— king of England, 
ND by Claudias Seyſſel his ambaſſador at that court; from 
— which prelate s ſpeech, delivered at the audience he 
cer 4n. had of that prince upon this occaſion, I have extract- 
92 ; - moſt of the particulars relating to this grand af- 


lt was not ſo eaſy to recommend the matter to the 
approbation of the kings of the Romans and Caſtile, 
becauſe of the great injury accruing from thence to 
Charles of Auſtria, duke of Luxembourg, who began 
at that time to be called prince of Spain. king con- 
tented himſelf with letting them know that he had been 
forced to this reſolution by the ſtates of his kingdom, 
who had made uſe of their right upon this occaſion. 
Theſe princes were not in a condition of ſhewing 
D' Auton, their reſentment. They were much more afraid of 
Hiſt, de the — than he of them; and thoſe who were ſent 
Louis X1I- upon t is errand, met with a better reception from 
them, than they expected. 27 
: The king of Caſtile more eſpecially had reaſon to 
be afraid of the king's falling upon the Low Countries 
during his abſence, if he ſhou'd break with him: And 
beſides this, he had ſeveral diſputes in Caſtile, where 
the mines, which the king of Arragor had laid before 
his departure, in order to embaraſs him, began to 
ſpring. The diſcontent of the Caſtiliant began to 
break out : But the death of the king of Caſtile, cau- 
ſed in all probability by his debauches, and the grief 
which ſeveral incidents had brought upon him, gave 
a new turn to affairs, | | 
The — of Arragon was all this time at * 
where he had continued upon account of the ſuſpi- 
cions, that had been ſuggeſted to him of Gonſalvo's fi- 
delity. He had found all there perfectly ſubject to 
his orders, and was in no haſte to depart ; being well 
aſſured of the duke of Alba's devotion to him, of 
Francis Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, and of thoſe, 
who had been choſen by this prelate to. govern, du- 
ring the interregnum. 


erdinand always maintain'd an intire correſpon- 

— l. dence with the king of France. The pope alſo car- 
C. 1. . - 

ried fair with this prince, in hopes of recovering, by 

his help, the reſt of the towns that had been m_ 
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Die Reign of Lewis XII: 
the Milaneze, aſſiſted him by the king's order in ſub- 
duing Perafia and Bolonia. There remained now 
only ſome few in the hands of the Venetian. The 
pope was appriz'd of the king's inclination to renew 
the league concluded at Blors againſt the republick: 
But the miſunderſtanding between the king of the Ro- 
maus and this prince, cauſed by breaking off the mar- 
riage between the prince of Spain, and madam Clauda 
of France, rendered the execution of it impracticable. 
The king of the Romans however was ſo far intereſted 
in the renewal of this league, that the pope did not 
deſpair of perſuading him ro'a ſecond engagement, 
But a new incident retarded the meaſures propoſed 
o . 

The Genoeſe revolted, and gentle methods wer 
in vain made uſe of to reclaim them, which oblig 
the king to march in perſon at the head of an army 


. * * 
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ly forced from the holy ſee. Chaumont, governor of A. D. 


1506. 
a 2 


to chaſtiſe them. He met with great difficulties, as 
well from the animoſity of the people, as from the 


reat number of forces which this republick had rai- 

ed: But he carried his point with much glory; and 
the expedition was managed with all poflible prudence 
and vigour. It coſt him an obſtinate battle; bur the 
king gaining the victory, the Genoeſe were forced to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. 5 | 


The clemency with which he uſed them, charm'd Guicclard. 


them. He allowed them to continue all their antient 
euſtoms, only with this difference, That, whereas 
they had formerly held them by the title of contracts 
made with the kings of France, they were now con- 
firm'd only by the name of privileges, with a reſerve 
of right to deprive them of them upon a new re- 
— | | 

e expedition of Genoa diſcovered a ſcene of 
incomprehenſible politicks. Demetrio Fuſtiniani, one 
of the principal leaders in the revolt, being condem- 
ned to be beheaded, confeſt'd, upon his examination, 
that the pope had fomented the revolt of Genoa, at 
the ſame time that he was impatient of renewing the 
leagne againſt the Yenetians with the king. This 
prince, who had his * I upon the ſame deſign, 
provided he could perſuade the king of the Romans 
to enter again into the _—_ promiſed the Venetian 
3 ambaſſadors 
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m rs to ſupport them againſt him, in caſe he 
ſhould attack the republick. 17 170 „ 

Ferdinand of Arragon, notwithſtanding. the treaty 
he had made with che kin of France, one article of 
which was, that the children to be born of him and 


4 


 Germanade Foix ſhould inherit the nan of Naples, 


decreed at a meeting of the ſtates of this kingdom, 
that the children of his daughterFaxe ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown; notwithſtanding which inſtaction, he put 
himſelf into the hands of the king of Fance at an 
interview that he had with him at Savona. Theſe are 
myſteries, which it is difficult to fathom; The king 
upon this occaſion, honour'd Goxſalvo, who attended 
the king of Arragon, with ſome aidinguiſhjog marks 
of reſpect; and we may ſay that this was the laſt glo- 
rious day which: this famous general enjoyed: For 
Ferdinand, through the ſuſpicion he had conceived 
of his fidelity, left him without employ, and without 
recompence the reſt of his days, and ſhew'd him no 


4% Gonla ee Other mark of acknowledgment for the 


the | 1 55 ſer- 
vices he had done him, than that of a magnificent tu- 
neral after his death, 


be king of Arragon, on the other hand, to ex- 


preſs his eſteem for the lord 4 Aubigny, who had re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of Itahy, 
and was laid up with the gout, did him the honour 


of a viſit. - 


Ĩ be two kings having paſſed three days together, 


took their leave of each other; the king to return to 
France, and Ferdinand to continue his journey for 
Spain, where his abſence had given occaſion for many 
ſorders after the death of king Philip of Auſtria, 

\.. There was a debate concerning the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom of Caſtile, by reaſon of queen Jane's 
inca wag to govern; and ſeveral projects were ſet 
on foot for that purpoſe» The moſt plauſible were 
to recal the king ot Arragon to take upon bim the 
adminiſtration, or to confer it upon Maximilian 
king of the Romans, grandfather of Charles prince 
of Spain, and heir to the crown of Caſtile. Moſt of the 
randees were for Ferdinand, and he carried it. At 
is arrival at Caſtile he preſented the archbiſhop of 
Toledo with the cardinal's cap, who hid been of 


reat ſeryice to him upon this occaſion during his ab- 
nce. In 
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In the mean time the king of the Raman, had af-: A. D. 4 

; ſembled a large diet at E where he haran- 1507. Mn 
gued, with great vehemence, upon the king's enter - © 
ij ing 2 with a numerous army. The envoys of the Succhrd. , : 
| | pope | and the Venetians ſeconded him, and repre- 

| ſented the danger, which the whole country was in, 4 

; of falling a prey to the king of France. I he happy _ 

ſucceſs of this prince in his Genoeſe expedition en- t 

creaſed the alarm, and very much ſtagger'd the diet, "4 

| which was upon the point of concluding the league 

| between all the ptinces of the empire againſt France. 

The king's private agents at Conſtance endeavour'd, 
under hand, to remove all theſe ſuſpicions, by repre- 

| ſenting that the king could not diſpenſe with him- 

| ſelt from leading an army into Itahy, to ſubdue the 
rebels that had taken up arms againſt him. Theſe, 

* remonſtrances were ſeconded by a conſiderable diſ- 
tribution of money, which abated the heat of the 
warmeſt oppoſers ; and, in a word, the conduct, 

Which the king obſerved after his reducing of Genaa, 
by immediately returning into France with his army, 
baffled the king of the Romans meaſures, and deprived 
him of thepretence, which he made uſe of to animate. 
the princes of the empire againſt France; and it was only, 
decreed that theempire ſhould furniſh him with an ar- 
my of 8000 horſe, and 22000 foot for fix months, when, 
he deſign'd ro go to Rome to be crown'd emperor. 

This reſolution of the diet confounded the Vene- 
tiant; for the emperor demanded a paſſage through, 
their territorics in his way to Rome; and, on the other, 
hand, the ambaſſador of France declared, that in caſe 
of their granting him this paſſage, France would break. 
with them ; repreſenting to them, that the king could. 
not, with any prudence, forbear, at ſuch a conjunc- 
ture, to march an army into Italy, and advance as far 
as the ſlate of Venice, at a time when the emperor. 
was paſſing through it with his forces. 

The ſenate deliberated upon the matter; but could guicciard. 
come to no reſolution that was not attended with k 7. | 
great inconveniences, whether they granted or refu- Jinan 

ed the emperor's requeſt ; whether they declared for Venctæ. 
him, or united with the king of Fraxce againſt him: 
50 they choſe to delay the matter as long as they could, 
and offer'd the emperor 8 paſſage through their ſtates 
4 in 
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A. D. in his journey to Rome, provided he came without 
1507, his army. e W e 
* very much perplexed the king of the 


9 . ang =" 
EBERT 
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This anſwer 
Bu Romans: But he reſolved upon a method; and ha- 
ving ſent ſome forces to different places, in order to 
leave the Penetians in ſuſpence, what road he would 
take, he demanded quarters of them for 4900 horfe 
at Verona, They refuſed him, and he expected no 
8 leſs ; but he had need of this refuſal to juſtify the ir- 
7. roption which he defign'd to make upon the itates of 
the tepub lick. 5 Ae wag 
rem de Accordingly, being arrived at Trent, he declared 
Ey. 30, that he would look upon all ſuch as enemies that 
ſhould oppoſe his paſſage. The marquis of Brande- 
bourg enter'd Frioul, and ſeiz'd Cadora. The kin 
of the Romans march'd thither himſelf, ravaged fit- 
teen or twenty leagues of the country, took the 
forts of S. Martin and Pieve, and made himſelf 
An. 1508, Maſter of all the valley, which open'd to him the 
road of Treviſan, After this expedition he returned 
to Inſpruck at the end of February. which very much 
ſarprized the world: But it was this prince's cuſtom 
to begin enterprizes, without having patience to fi- 
niſh them. | 
In the mean time Bartholomew Alviane, general of 
the Venetians, came to aſſiſt the invaded country, in- 
veſted and utterly defeated the Germans, retook Ca- 
dora and the other towns, enter'd firſt the territories 
of Friaul, which belong'd to the king of the Romans, 
and then Iſtria, where he took 7. 22 | | 
». The Germans maintain'd. their ground ſomewhat 
better in the Trentin, where ſome skirmiſhes paſt with 
various ſucceſs, till the fix months ſervice. of the 
forces of the empire being expired, moſt of them 
withdrew, and left the country in great danger of 
being forced from the emperor. He propoſed a truce 
with the Venetiant, who accepted it: It was conclu- 
ded for three years. By this truce the tranquillity of 
Italy was again eſtabliſhed ; But it was not long be- 
fore it was plunged into a more fatal war, which had 
well nigh ruined the republick of Venice. This war 
was the conſequence of the league concluded againſt 
Venice at Cambray between the pope, the.emperor, - 
the king of France, and the king of 5p | 
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Te Neigen o Lewis XII. 
"have already mention'd, in ſpeaking of the league 
concluded at Blots, An. 1504. the motiyes, upon 
which the pope, the king. of the Romans, and the 
king of France united againſt the Venetian. Theſe 
motives were (tilt the ſame. That which inclined the 
king of Spain to enter into the league was of the 
fame nature, viz. to oblige the Vene tians to reſtore 
him the towns of Pouille, which had been mort 
to them upon occaſion of Charles VIII's expedition 
to the kingdom of Naples. | | 

The cardinal a Amboiſe Went to Cambray to treat with 
Margaret of Auſtria, regent of the Low Countries. 
The particulars of the negotiation were made no ſe- 
cret of there, ſo far as they related to the differences 
between the king of the Romans, the king of France, 
and the prince of Spain about the Low Countries: 


S 
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But, under this pretence, they treated with the ut- | 


moſt privacy upon the league, againſt the Venetians; 
en concluded chad the pope, the kings of the 


Romans, France, and Spain, ſhould prepare with al 


expedition, and as much ſtrength as they could bring 
into the field, to enter the ſtate of Venice on all ſides, 
and each of them to retake from that republick all 
that they 2 belonged to them. This treaty 
was ſign'd at Cambray, December 10. 1508. | 


The Venetian, had ſome ſuſpicion of what was 


contriving againſt them at Cambray; but they had 
no certain account before they received it from Rome. 


The pope acquainted the Venetian ambaſſador; and 


as he Was very apprehenſive of the increaſe of the 
king of the Romans, and the king of France's power 
in Italy, he acted upon this occaſion in the ſame man- 
ner as he had acted in the league of Blois; repreſented 
to the Venetian how great the danger was that threa- 
ten'd them, and endeavour'd to perſuade them to 
reſtore him what they had yet in poſſeſſion of the 
domain of the holy ſee. He offer'd them not to 
confirm the league, and to raiſe ſome obſtacles 
againſt it, provided they would yield Rimini and 


decauſt they were afraid that upon the ceſſion of 


g to him. 
They refuſed not ſo much out of haughtineſs, as 


theſe two places, he would take advantage of the 


5 2 


N | VET | 
A. D. ſame d to force them to reſtore him Ravenna 
_ 1508. and Cervia | | | E05 
9 In the mean time the pope confirm'd the league; 

atſter which they offer'd him Faenza, but he woul 
not hearken to it. They were no better received by 
the emperor, who refuſed to give their ambaſſador 
audience, They made no attempt upon the kings of 
France and Spain, becauſe they foreſaw plainly it 
would be to no purpoſe. Thus they were neceſſita- 
ted to rum the risk of this dangerous war : They made 
reat preparations both by ſea and land, conſtituted 
e count of Petiliane generaliſſimo of their armies, 
and gave him Bartholomew Alviane for lieutenant- 

eral. | | 


8. Gelais, The king of France was firſt in the field: He paſ- 
_— ſed the Alps in April, and ſent the herald Montjoye, 
Ade de cer- his king at arms, to declare war upon the Venetian. 
te declara- With the ordinary formalities. The marſhal de Chau- 
tion ay re- wont committed the firſt act of hoſtility ; He paſſed 
age hag the Adda with 3000 horſe, and 6000 oot, beſieged 
Leonard. + Trevi, took it, and made Fuſtiniano Maroſini the pro- 
T. 2. veditor priſoner of war, with all the garriſon. 
As ſoon as the pope heard of the marſhal de Chan- 
mont's 1 upon the tertitories of Venice, he 
publiſhed, in 1 to one article of the league, 
a thundering ball againſt the republick, by which he 
ſummoned them to ſurrender all that they had uſurp- 
Suicciard: ed from the holy ſee upon pain of church cenſures, 
And an interdi& upon the State. The republick an- 
ſwered him by a manifeſto : But their defence was not 
tobe managed by writing, which would have no more 
—_— than what their arms foe it. ; 
he count of Petiliane and “ Alviane advanced to 
Fontanella an advantageous poſt, from whence th 
ſent a detachment toretake Trevi. The king haſten d 
his march by two days to go to ſuccour it; but, not- 
withſtanding all his ſpeed, the town was ſurrender'd 
before he was able to reachit, which gave himagood 
deal of concern, not ſo much out of regard to the 
importance of the place, as becauſe he was in hopes, 
that this ſiege would have given him an opportunit 
of engaging them in battle; which he as much deſired, 
as the Venetian: fearcd it. n 
7 e 
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2 He purſued his march, and came up within cannon- A. Y. 
ſhot of the enemies camp, but found them ſo well 1508. 


poſted, that he did not judge it adviſable to fall upon . 
1d 8 Both ſides 1 each other; but he de- 
by camped, and went to attack Riuolta, which he took by 
or ſtorm, the Henetians not ſtirring out of their camp. ' g. hin 
of Iwo days after he marched to the village of Aig> deLouli. 
it nadel, as if he had been going to ſeize Paudona an ad- | 
4- vantageous place, in order to intercept the convoys ny” , 
e which came with proviſion to the enemies camp from | 
ed Crema and Cremona. This march embaraſſed the 40 | 
'S, Venetians; and | Alviane having with great vehemence | 
It repreſented in council the importance of this poſt for : 
the ſubſiſtance of the army, it was reſolved, that they 
i- ſnould march immediately to take poſſeſſion of the 
A place, before the arrival of the French army. | 
us | There were two roads to Pandora, one that was 
1 long, and followed the courſe of the river Adds, and 
d another that was ſhorter to the right of the French ar- 
d y-. The king took the former, and the /enetiars 
J= the latter. : 5 2 
Thus the two armies marched in theſe. two. roads 4 ex 
2 aſide each other, ſeparated. by a kind of torrent, in 8. Gelais, 
je which there was but a very ſniall depth of water, and biſt. de 
e by a number of ditches and buſhes, of - which: the L ZE 
e whole country was every where full: But they were 
2 2 near, that the fired upon each other as they march 
ö, Feng i enen | . en 
1 As the Venetians had taken the ſhorteſt way, they 
t had the advantage of the French; ſo that the vanguard 
e of the latter found themſelves upon a line with the 


rear, of the Venetian army, The marſhals de Chau- 


0 mom, and de Trivulca, who. commanded. the van, 
y uſed all their endeavours to bring on a battle: But 
d the ground was ſo uneven, that it was impoſlible to 
- march up in rank and order to the enemy 
d They detached however a body of gendarms to 
q fall upon the back of the Venetian rear. L' Alviane, 
e who commanded it, made a hault, and ordered ſome 
| battalions to ſtop them, by firing their arquebuſſes as 
they paſſed the ditches, which they. were obliged at 
x every turn to leap their horſes, without being able al- 
; mok to kecp their ranks, | 

| | At 
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loge advantage over the 
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At the ſame time he advertiſed the count de Peri- 
liane that he was attacked, and defired him to come 
back and aſſiſt him. The count ſent him word to 
continue his march; and only to take care not to 
ſuffer himſelf to be routed, for ſuch was the order of 
the ſeignory: But Þ Alviane, either becauſe he could 
do no otherwiſe, or out of am itch of fighting, agree - 
able to his impetuous genius and ambition, as Hran- 
tome deſcribes him, or out of hopes of gaining a great 

French, by thedificuſty they wou'd 


de Alviane. have to come at him in form of battle, had, before he 


Brantome 


received the generalifiimo's anſwer, made {ome new 
battalions advance to ſupport the former, and vigo- 
rouſly repulſed the French gendarms, upon whom, at 
the ſame time, were fired fix pieces of artilleryplac'd 
upon the bank of the river. | | 

The gendarms were obliged to make their retreat 
ſword in hand : But ſome of them fell under their 
horſes into the ditches, and many others were killed 
Dy the enemy's cannon, and the fireſhot of their in- 
antry, | . | 

The two marſhals ordered ſome other regiments to 
adyance, to facilitate the retreat of the gendarms, and 
to anſwer the fire of the Venetian infantry. Theking 
hearing the news of the skirmiſn, and being inform d 
that the vanguard was in danger, marched immediate- 
ly up to the place with ſome forces out of the corps 


dans Veloge je hattaile. He paſſed through the midſt of a 


de Louis 
X11, 


repre 


They drove them to a place, which the other * 


diſcharge; and as ſome courtiers of his retinue, not 

— * e very ſafe in that warm ſituation, 

ted to him the danger he expoſed him- 

ſelf to, he anſwered with a banter, that thoſe who 

— * afraid, might place themſelves in covert behind 
m. 

He commanded the duke of Bourbon and Ia Tri- 
moxille to fall upon the Venetian infantry, each with an 
hundred or ſix ſeore choſen men of arms, and for- 
bad the reſt to leave their ranks, unleſs commanded, 
The preſence, and danger of the king, encouraged as 
much as poſſible theſe brave nobles. They leaped the 
dirchesand hedges, enduring aterrible volley, and fell 
upon the enemy's battalions, with ſuch an extreme 
fury, that they were not able to ſuſtain the effort. 
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that the king detached to fupport the two regiments 4, D. 


I have been ipeaking of, were able to reach withmore 1508. 
eaſe. The fight inſenſibly became general between 

the van of the French and the Venetian tear: But there 
were not at tliat time any forces in Europe able to re- 


| fiſt the — — being wholly compoſed of 


gentlemen. The enemies cavalry abandonꝰ d their in- 
tantry. The count of Periliane came with forme ſqua- 
drons to ſuccour P Alviane ; But, being hindered by the 
great number of fugitives, who left him no room to 
he retired to his vanguard to preſerve it, and a- 
oned all the baggage and artillery, which was 

in the corps du battaille to the number of thirty-ſix great | IE 


Pieces. 
This action, which happened on the fourteenth of n. Journal 

Hay, laſted three hours. Hiſtorians difter in relating de Louiſe de 

the number of the ſlain on the enemies ſide. Ourhit- 5297 , 


torians make themamount to twenty thouſand, others Lo el. 
to fourteen or fifteen thouſand ; Gicciardin to ſeven But by the 


or eight thouſand, which is molt likely. There were I , 


but two hundred of the French killed, others fay ſive n ere, 


hundred, and no one perſon of note. that Guiche- 
L' Alviane, in the heat of the battle, was diſmount- — . 


ed by Vandeneſſe with the thruſt of a lance, by which 5 .., 
he loſt his eye, and was taken priſoner. Peter mar- wie ten in 
quis dz Mont, one of the beſt of the /exetian captains, iber 
was killed upon the ſpot. Their loſs conſiſted almoſt . 3? 
wholly of infantry, who — 8 much better than . 
their gendarmes and light hor 

Such was the ſucceſꝭ of this great action, which 
the /zalians in their hiſtories call the battle of Grradda- 
da, or Vaila, and the French the battle of Aiguadel, be- 
cauſe it was fought near a village of that name. 

The king, ſays Brantome, purſued the fugitives to Brantome, 


the ſea fide at Chafou/ine, from whence he — 1 


random five or ſix hundred vollies of cannon 


Venice, that he might be able to ſay, he had at leaſt 
cannonaded the impregnable city. 

But this prince did not ſtop here. He conquered 
in a few days, Caravaggio, Breſſe, Cremona, Ber- 
Lama, Crema, and ſeveral other towns and caſtles. 

cara, upon the lake ds Garda, was attacked and see nin, 
taken by ſtorm : So that in ſeventeen days he made de Louis 


himſelf maſter of all the towns that had been- the = XII. 
caſion 
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c A. D. caſion of the war, ſo far as it related to him, that is 
11509, to ſay, of all thoſe which-had formerly depended up- 
on the dutchy of Milan. | 1 
Guicciard, The loſs of the Vexetians did not end there. The 
1's. duke of Ferrara, at the head of the pope's forces, had 
entered Romagna, where he took Faenza and Raven- 
na, the moſt conſiderable of all the towns, which the 
: — 2 _— to recover out of the hands of the re- 

Ick. . oh £2 241011 
PeTbe duke of Ferrara did not forget himſelf, but 
ſeized a large territorry called the Poleſin of Rovigo, 
between the Adige, and the Tauar, which the Vene- 
tian had taken from him. The marquis of Mantua 
made himſelf maſter of Aſola and Lunato. The count 
Frangipani, and the duke of Brunſwick, generals of 
the king of the Romans, retook Trieſt, and all the 
towns Which this prince had loſt in Frioul during the 
laſt campaign: And the biſhop of Trent drove the Ve- 
netian garriſons out of ſeveral fortreſſes of the Tren- 
iin. 7 * f 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the conſternation of the 
republick, upon ſo ſudden and general a revolution. 
They ſent to the emperor, the king of Spain, andthe 
pope, to —_——_ them to break with the French, by 
making them the moſt advantageous offers, | 
The emperor and the pop refuſed to hearken to 
them. As for the king of Spain, it was ſome time be- 
fore they could receive his anſwer; and in the interim, 
his officers accepted the offer that was made them of 
Petrus de the ports of Pouille, and took poſſeſſion of them. 
Angleria, Ihe Venetian abandoned them, becauſe they want- 
Tpiſt. 420. ed troops to guard them. ts Le 

This ſtiffneſs of the pope and the emperor drove 
Guicciard, the Yenetians to the utmoſt deſpair. But two things 
ſerved to revive their hopes. For firſt, they were 

well informed, that how inflexible ſoever the pope 
might appear in regard to them, the conqueſts of the 
king of France gave him ſome jealouſy and diſquiet. 
The ſecond was the juſt and honourable behaviour of 
the prince to the emperor. It was in his own power 
to make himſelf maſter of Verona, Padua, and Vicen- 
⁊a, Which ſent him their keys; and, being once maſ- 
ter of all theſe places, he could have hemm'd in all the 
reſt of the ſtate. He might afterwards have a 


# 


1 
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his victorious army to beſiege Venice by land; while A. D. 
the fleet, which he had ready at Cenoa, bloek'd it up 150 
by ſea; and the Veyetians expected it. But he was Wy 
reſolved to let all I:aly know, how ſcrupulovſly ge- = 
nerous he was. He refuſed the offers of the deputies Rona?! ang 
of Verona and the other towns, and ſent them to the augteria. 
king of the Romans's ambaſſadors, who were in the ep: 416. 
French army, and took poſſeſſion of them in the name 
of their mater. In a word, he reſolved to proceed 
no farther till the emperor was advanced in Italy. 

The Venetians were in raptures at this conduct of 
the king, who gave them time of reſpite: But for 
all this they had been loſt, if the emperor had done 
his duty, and arrived ſooner with but one half of the 
force that he had promiſed. But this prince was al- 
ways the ſame, that is, always negligent in affairs of 
the greateſt importance to him. He did not reach 
Trent till about the middle of June with a ſmall force, 
and ſent the king of France letters full of acknow- 
ledgments for the generous conduct he had obſerved ; 
towards him. The cardinal 4 Amboiſe went to wel- 
come him at Trent, where an interview was agreed 
upon between the two princes : But the emperor af- 
terwards deſired to be excuſed. The reaſon of his al- 
tering his opinion in this particular, was thought to 
be the ſmallneſs of his court, and becauſe he was a- 
ſhamed to appear in an equipage ſo unworthy of him, 
amidſt that of France, which never was finer, _ 

In the mean time, the king was informed, that the 
pope began to abate much of his reſentment againſt the 4 
Veneti ans; that the king of Spain, who had depend- | 
ed upon the reſtitution of the towns of Ponuille, gave 
himſelf no great trouble, but was content with reap- 
ing benefit from the labours of his allies, without any 
expence of his own. In a word, he ſaw there was 
little jy — for him upon the king of the Ro- 


mans. ſides all this, he was out of order in bis i 
health, which having been impaired by the fatigues Y 
and great heats he had endured, he fell ſick at Milan. J 


All theſe reaſons weighed with him to reſolve to be 
content with ſecuring his conqueſts by ſtrong garri- 
ſons, and to return to France with part of his forces. 
Only he ſent a conſiderable detachment to the kin 

of the Romans, under the command of la Palice. 


During 
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During his return he made a new treaty with the 


pope at Biagraſſa, who had ſent the cardinal»de 
Pavia to him for that purpoſe. By this treaty the 

promiſed to defend each other's ſtate, and agreed 
mutually to be at 2 treat with the other 
princes or ſtates, as they ſhould: think proper, provi- 
ded it was not to the prejudice of either of the two. 
A this article was without reſtriction, it rela- 
ted to hardly any but the Venetiaus, with whom they 
would have a right to treat as they judged convenient. 
The king, after the concluſion of this treaty, conti- 
nued his march to 2 and re- entered Frauce 


in the beginning of Auga/t. 


Even before the departure of the king, the king of 
the Romaus's little precaution, loſt him a great part of 
the towns, which the Feuch had conquered for him. 
He had commanded Leonard Dreſſina a blorentin 
—_ to go and take poſſeſſion of Verona, Padua, 

icenza, and ſome otlier towns in his name, and 
gave him the ſame commiſſion for Treviſa. He went 
thither with a very ſmall attendance, as he had done 
to the other towns juſt named. Some exiles, whom 
the republick had permitted to return, upon account 
of the war, united together, thinking it no ways con» 
trary to the intention of the ſenate; to keep thistown 
in their obedience. They put Marco Caſolaio at their 
head, a popular man, who, being joined by the moſt 
reſolute of the citizens, drove oat Dreſſina. ' The 


ſenate approved this action, and a few days after ar - 


rived the count de Petiliane, who ſupplied the town 
With proviſion and amunition, and put it in apoſture 
of defence. 145 x Hyatt 
A few days after the proveditor Andrew Gritti came 
privately to Padua, where Dreſſina 
and ſurpriz'd it. And afterwards. ſeveral caſtles, that 
were no better guarded than Padua, declared for their 
old maſters. Ihe Yenetians almoſt at the ſame time 
made themſelves maſters of Lignago upon the Adige. 
a town at that time well fortified, and of conſequence 
for its ſituation : But at * the emperor arrived 
with his army, which put a ſtop to theſe beginnings 
of a revolution. 0 
This prince reſolved to beſiege Padua. The 
Venetians, who were aware of it, omitted W 
t 
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that was neceſſary for the defence of this 8 


taking and keeping of which was that upon which 1509. 
the 4 120 of the republick dz and, among 3 K 


22 5 it was wen the nate, that 
| un © of bearing, arms, ſhould 
| relont thither, in order to 0 d it to the lall extre- 
under e of the cou . 
my he pal yang nearmy confilting of Germs 
and ſome Trolionriortes, andlome Fre, 
W mache king bad ſent to the 5 fed 
. — la Palic a 2 bes 4. 
town, was vigoro attacked, et 
feuded; fo much better, that the emperor thought 
proper to break up after 1 xteen Ln liege.  Thepope 
received this news with joy re x was not much 
leſs een of & of oo cels.of of the 
arme in egy thoſe of the frexch. 
| king oo a ea, than ꝛed hot concerned at it, 115 
— ä Germany: And he was 
| ac ip acored upon bis march, when tlie Venction; ſur- 
ws 160%. Verona had ſhared the ſame fate, if 
Aubigny, who had notice of the dei „ 1 45 8 
it by repaizingahither with three hanrea gend 
The enetays recovered the Pol, metromthe 1 
of — aud bepan the fiege of Ferrara itſelf, but 
on ſuecaſs, and with the loſꝭ of ſixteen pales a 
KY erences, ſocver broke out between Pope 
fene of Frunce upon account of the nom 
a tom — ſome bcnefices, thoſe, which r — a 
ns the king ol the Nomaus and the king of Spain; 
touching the adminiſtration of Caſlile, very much a- 
bated che Wurmth of all thoſe princes that were in 
league. againſt the Venetians, which was matter df 
great 30y,40)them. However, both the one and the 
other were een. Nay Kae pop had had the 
keg 7 tions Wi king at the and the 
Hause, the — * have run therisk 


; entirgly,cruſhed e campaign, Thus 
bags = N 
— and aueuua from the Venetian. 


ood at the end of 
15 
e purſue 2 deſign that he had long ſince formed, 
of driving all 2 out of Italy, and eſpecially the 
Vol. III. b French, 


years; 285 
ON troll all that he aimed at, 


1509. and in the begin- An. 1519; 
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ght, were moſt to be feared. 
enry VII. king of England was dead. This prince 
had always kept meaſures with France, becauſe he 
owed his crown to it. His fon Henry VIII. who 
Succeeded him, er diſpoſed; The king 
had all the reaſon'in the wor! to apprehend a diver- 
ſion on that fide, and the pope's nuntio was inſtant 
with the king of Exgland to perſuade him to declare 
war upon France. Beſides the pope had ſent Matheus 
Scheiner, biſhop of Sion in Valais, to the Sto can- 


tons, to bring them off from the French alliance, 


with the promiſe of a cardinal's cap, if he ſucceeded. 


He carried his point, as I ſhall ſoon tell you, and was 


made a cardinal; . 

© The emperor alſo was ſollicited by the pope to ac- 
commodate matters with the Venetians, and alio to 
unite with them and him, in order to drive the French 
out of Italy. This prince was greatly aggered, | 
both by the offers that were made him, and alſo: by 
the diſappointments he inet with in the diets where 
he demanded ſuccours of the princes of the empire. 

For theſe princes being gained by the pope, anſwer'd, 
that before he made new preparations war, it 
was proper to ſee if no method cou d be found out 
for an accommodation with the Venetian. 

The king was informed of all theſe intrigues, and no 
* doubted of the ill intentions of the pope, when 
he heard, that he abſolved the Venetiaus from the 
cenſures he had pronounced againſt them, contrary 
to an article of the treaty of Cambray. It was chiefly 
by the ſollicitation of the archbiſhop of Yori, the Exg- 
If ambaſſador at Rame, that they obtained this 4 

lation. It was given with the moſt mortifying 
ceremonies for the republick : But they ſubmitted- to 
them, becauſe their dominions lay at ſtake. - - = 
In the mean time happen'd the rupture between the 
king and the * cauſed by the intrigues of the bi- 
ſhopof Sion. The conjuncture bad been favourable to 


him, in that the term of the laſt alliance between 


the king and the cantons was ready to expire, and be- 
cauſe the S. being puff'd up with the neceſſity he 
lay under for their ſervice, a haughty demand to 
haye their penſions increaſed. - + 1 
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Pe king had been greatly offended at theſe diſfo- 4. D. 
nourable methods. He received the deputies of the 1510. 
cantons roughly; and giving too much way to his 
anger at a time when it wou'd have been more ſea- Wg 1. de 
ſonable to conceal his reſentment, he talk d to them in les ſuiges, 
contemptibte language. -He was the leſs concern d puLeonad. 
for their friendſhip, becauſe a treaty was alteady far . t+ 
advanced between him and the ſtates of the Talat 
and the Gy5ſons, by which, upon condition of like 
penſions: with thoſe of the Sui, they were bound to 
furniſh him with troops, to open his army a paſſage 
to the Milaue xe, and refuſe his enemies that privilege. 
The $w;/5'on the other hand were exaſperated; and 
the biſhop of Sion by that means gain'd the point he 
ain'd a. % e nom 

The Pope, ſecure of the Swiſs, and the favourable 
diſpoſitions of the king of England, reſolved to pur- 

Tue his ptoject, 2 with quarreling with the 
duke of Ferrara for making ſalt at Commaohio; pre- 
tending, that being a feudatory of the holy ſee, he 

cou'd hot make ute of this privilege without his per- 

miſſion, and threaten'd him with the cenſures of the guicciard, 
church if he did not deſiſt. But the duke did not | 5- 
much regard him, being ſure of the king's protection, 
and hearing that this prince had made a cloſer union 
than ever with the king of the Romaur. 

' Accordingly, the 'king' ſupported the duke of Fer- 
rara, and order d the marſhal de Chaumont mmediate- 
Iyto enter the Venetian territories, and at the ſame 
time tho arnbaſſadors of France and the king of the 
Romans ſummon'd the pope to join his forces to thoſe 
of theſe two princes," in execution of the treaty of 
M l: 8 yo 

'The'pope upon this ſummons anſwered plainly, 
that he wou'd fend no forces againſt the Venetiaus; 
that he had ſatisfied the treaty of Cambray ; that the 
kings of France and Spain were in poſſeſſion of the 
towns that were to come to them by this treaty ; that 
nottiing remain'd but for the emperor to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Treviſo ; that the Venetian offering this 
prinee . exchange for the country he claim- 
ed of them, he had nothing to do but accept it; aud 
that ſince he procured him an equivalent, he cou'd 
haye no farther demand upon him. 

| 5 There 
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There were, however, ſome: farther negotiations 
upon this ſubject, which pat off the marſhal Je Chan- 
mont's march; but it appeating that the pope was on- 
ly endeavouring to amuſe them, the French 
join'd'to that of the duke of Ferrara and the king 
the Romans, - paſſed the Po. The marſhal took fe- 
veral towns; and among the reſt, Vicenza and Lig 


ew r n 
8 this time died the cardinal 4 Amboiſe; in 
whom the king and kingdom loſt an able miniſter, and 
one that was zealous for the good of the ſtate. 
The king of the Romans at that time made over 
Verona to the king for 50000 ducats, on condition 
of delivering it up into his hands upon payment of 
the money. This place was neceſſary to ſecure 
and extend the 12 the king's army. Mon- 
ſelice was again beſieged, being a conſiderable town 
in the Paduau, and carried by aſſault on the 2rſt of 
June by la Palice. The prince of Henanlt, general 
of. the. forces of the king of the Romany, preiſed the 
marſhal de Chanmont to beſiege Treviſo, he did 
not think proper to engage any farther ; and, pur ſuing 
22 's order, A views and attention upon 
7 . N * 1 l b 19 # 6 
This precaution was judicious and ſeaſonable; for 
the pope, in concert with the Venetians and theSwifs, 
was thinking to make 2 n Genoa, Ihe 
meaſures were well taken: the marſhal's vigi- 
lance, and the activity of the commanders that were 
left in the Milaveze, made this defign prove abor- 
tive, eur Rag“ 
He had better ſucceſs in cauſing his army to enter 
the territories of the duke of Ferrara, where they 
took what . to the duke, on the other ſide the 
Po : But he ſoon recov 2gain what he had 
oſt. The pope's forces took it from him a ſecond 
time; and the cardinal of Pavia forpriz'd Modena. 
He had loſt Regio alſo, if the marſhal de Chanmont 
had not ſent him ſuccours, though he was wholly ta- 
ken up againſt the Swrſs. For the whole nation had 
at that time reſolved with one content to revenge 
themſelves upon the Milaweze for the contempt 
king had ſhewed towards them, ee 


They 
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They took the field, to the number of about ten A. D. 
or twelve thouſand men: But the marſhal guarded all 1510. 
the paſſages fo well, haraſꝭ d them in ſuch a manner, 
with his cavalry, and was ſo ſucceſsful in his endea- 
vours to intercept their proviſions, that they were for- 
ced to return Without having made the leaſt attempt, 
as much to their own ſhanie, as to the glory of the 1 
marſhal's wiſe conduct. A Venetian hiſtorian com; = 
+7 it to that of Fabins Maximus againſt Hannibal. 
his compariſon was then much in faſhion in the re- 
publick of Venice. One of the praiſes given the count 
de Petiliaue, who died a little before, was by applying 
to him the verſe, in which the poet Euuiut celebrates 
the prudence of the Roman general. Teeth? 


+ Unus homo nobis cundtando reftituit rem. 


But as it was impoſſible for Chaumont to do every 
thing, the Veuetians taking the advantage of his ab- 
lence, recovered what he had ſeized in the Paduan G licciasd. 
and the Vicentin. T hey alſo beſieged Verona; but the 1. 5. 
ſole talk of his approach made them raiſe the ſiege. 
The pope however made a fruitleſs attempt upon 
Genoa, which ſerved only to diſcover more and more his 
| malice againſt Fraxce ; which, however, did not hinder 
the king, who began to be tired with the Italian war, 


; from propoſing an arbitration of the differences between 
the duke of Ferrara and his-holingſs. The pope gave 
. an haughty anſwer to it, that he would accept his 
; offer, provided he added one condition to it, which 


was to quit Genoa, and reſtore that republick to its 
ancient government. This 'anſwer, and the refolu- 
tion, -which he was inform'd the pope had taken to 
beſiege Ferrara, made him ay aſide all hopes of an ac- 
commodation. He reſolved to ſupport the duke of 
Ferrara, whatever it ſhou'd coſt him, and made a 
new treaty with the emperor, for the vigorous proſecu- 
tion and furtherance of the war, OY 
The pope, upon the news of it, pronounced an 
anathema ag the duke and his adherents, and 
came to Bolowia in the end of September, to haſten 
the preparations fot the ſiege of Ferrara. The Vene- 
tians were very mach agaſnſt this fiege ; but they de- 
pended upon the pope : os how difficult foever it 
2 3 was 


to (Þ bu } th +» Mo een TT = OY 
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A. D. was for them to moderate his warmth, and bear with 
1510, his obſtinacy in his opinions, they were obliged to 
conform. But the matſhal 4e Chanmont's activity 


caſed the deſign of the ſiege to miſcatry, and the 
news, which the pope received of what had been 
concluded at Tours, between the king aud the biſhop 
of Gurt, envoy of the king of the Romans, gave him 


_ great uucaſineſs. 


He was appriz'd that the two kings had agreed to 
call a general council; that ſeveral cardinals had been 
made acquainted with the deſign ; and he was con- 
vinced that this had*been the occaſion of the flight of 
the five cardinals, who had eſcaped during his jour- 
wy from Rome to Bolonia, aud fled to Florence, from 
whence they had afterwards repaired to Milan for 

reater ſecurity. But he was in a much greater con- 

uſion, when he ſaw himſelf inveſted in Holonia b 
Chaumont, who had on a ſudden turn'd his courſe 
thither to ſeize him. | 

However, he put a good countenance upon the 
matter, and while all his court was in a conſterna- 
tion, and the cardinals conjured him to remove him- 
ſelt out of ſo —4 — a ſituation by ſome agree- 
ment; he anſwer' d, That he wou'd ſooner periſh than 
do any thing unworthy his dignity. After all, he 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be prevail'd upon, and ſent Fohn- 
Francis de Mirandola to the marſhal's camp, to en- 


quire if he had any propoſals to make to him. 


This deputation perplex'd Chaumont, who, on one 
hand, knew that the king's intention was to make 
peace with the pope, and on the other, conceived that 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize depended upon a ſpeedy 
execution, and upon his not ſuffering the papal-court 
to recover the fright they were in. After ſome little 
conſideration, he concluded, that to ayoid being re- 
ſponſible for the ſucceſs of the attack of Babwis, 
which couy'd not poſſibly be carried, it was his beſt 
way to purſue the king's views for an advantageous 
accommodation with the p_ | my 
He drew up a propoſal, which he gave the 2 
envoy, who having read it, ſeem'd very irretolute, 
and dj not declare his ſentiments till the day was 
paſſed, Chaumont finding the anſwer long a coming, 
decamped the next day, and approach'd nearer to Bo- 


lonia, 


— 
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 lowia. Several conferences alſo were held, which A. D. 

| the pope prolonged on purpoſe to gain time; and in 1510. 

the interim, 800 horſe were brought him by CHiappino . 

Vitelli, and 400 more with ſome Spaniſh lances by 

| Fabricius Colonne, He had advice that the Venetian 

army had paſſed the Po to march for Bolonia: And by 

| that means, thinking himſelf out of danger, he ſent 
Chaumont his laſt anſwer, in which he told him, that it 

| was in vain to offer new propoſals, unleſs he wou'd 

| firſt promiſe him to abandon the duke of Ferrara. 

| Chaumont ſeeing himſelf deprived' both of his op- 

l portunity and the accommodation, and having no 

great quantity of proviſion with him, returned to his 

| camp of Rabiera, near Modena, declating however, 0 
to fave his honour, that he did it at the intreaty of the 

| ambaſſadors of the princes, who were with the pope,  - 

212. the ambaſſadors of the emperor, the king of 

5 Spain and the king of England, who indeed had entred 
into the negotiation; and that he wou'd give the pope 

) time to conſider of the propoſals he had made him. | 

| This was about the end of Odober. The YVene- =_ 
tians had a mind to put an end to the campaign, and did I 

p not doubt but it was agreeable to the pope's intention 

| that they ſhou'd do ſo, who was juſt recovered of a 

, ſevere fit of ſickneſs: But he declared to them, that 

| he was reſolved to demoliſh the duke of Ferrara, to 

beſiege the capital of his dutchy, and to deprive 

him of his ſtates: But before he entred upon the ſiege 

of Ferrara, it was neceſſary for him to be maſter of 

Mirandola, in order to ſecure the communication of 

his army with Modena. The Venetians ſubmitted to 

every thing that he required, againſt their inclinations : 

But notwithſtanding they made all poſſible haſte to 

ſatisfy the pope, Mirandola cou'd not be invelted till 

about the end of December. The counteſs of Mi- 

randola, who was a widow, and daughter of the mar- 

quis de Trivulca, ſhut herſelf up there, in order to defend 

it with 500 foot and ſeventy horſe, under the com- 

mand of Alexander Trivulca her coulin-germain. 

This was as great 'a number as was neceſſary, con- Bemo. 

ſidering the ſinallneſs of the place, and the rigour of 

the ſeaſon; for it was a very ſevere winter that 


year; A 
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A. D. The pope, to encourage. the ſoldiers, came along 
1510, with ine ny, ao N three — — cha 

cawmp, at the village of S. Heh, between Coucend¹ͤt 
af which he had made himſelf. maſtery. and: Mira. 
dla. It was not lang: before the beſiegers were in 
great. diſtreſs, not onſy by reaſon. of the cold, tain, 
and ſnow, but alſo upon account of the ity of 
proviſion, cauſed by the difficulty: of convoys. The. 
duke de Ferrara and the marſhal d- C laumous had pla- 
ced troops in ſeveral little poſts, fram hence there: 
continually iſſued out parties that; ravaged the country. 
Peter 4s Terrasl, better known, by the name of 
t.dy Chevalier Bayard, who had diftinguiſhed. bimieif up- 
Bayaid.c- 42. On ſeveral occaſions in the war, commandgd' a ſmall 
body five leagues. off. He was the moſt dangerous 
neighbour an army cou'd have; as the pape had well 
nigh found by fatal experience. dan 
ard had got information that the pope was ſet 
out from Felix upon a certain day, in oder to go 0 
the camp: Upon which he choſe out an hundred men 
of arms to lie in ambuſh upon the pope's road, ha ing 
firſt ſent the duke of Ferrara word to paſi the Y 
with ſome regiments to ſupport him, in eaſt heſhou'd 
have need of them M7 r e 
The pope went into his litter early in the mor ning; 
but his equipage march'd before, and came riglu up- 
on the ambuſeade. Bayard immediately iſſued out, fell 
upon thoſe that conducted it, and pur ſuad them with. 
full ſpeed in the ir flight, to St. Felix, nut doubting but 
the pope was jull behind them. Hut be was milla 
ken; for the pope. was ſcarce out of town, when 
there fell ſo heavy a ſnow, that he Was obliged-t0- 
turn back. And yet he narrowly. eſcaped; being ta- 
ken; for he was hardly come down from his. litter to 
return into the caſtle, when, Bayard: arrived with his 
men. The pape ran to the caſtle gate, beiug ſo cloſe 
FFF 
idge to I'd up, Whi ve u helping 5 
10 mel eſcag'd with the loly.of fome males, - 
fome of his domeſticks, and two biſhops, who were 
carried to the duke of. Ferrara by Bal. 
This danger did not hinder the 1. fr am going 
ſome days after to the camp. He placed himſalt 
within caunon-ſhot, and two of his officers were Th 
h a 
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led in his tent. He went to the trenches, viſited the 4. D. 
batteries, rode about the quarters to encourage the i520. | 
officers and ſaldiers, and it was agreed, that without yn 
bis. preſence, and application, ihe ſiege had been rat- 
ſed; - But at length the town gaepitulated, and ſur- 
render d on the a0¹h of Jan,. I he pope. entered. 
it hy the breach, as) conqueror; and had nothing more 
to. think of but the conqueſt of Ferrara. 
Soon after, the marſhal do Chaumom died at the 
age ot thirty-cight years, which, was à great loſs to 
the king at this conjuncture. The marſhal de Trivulta Memoirs du 
took the command, till che king ſuou d name another Marechal de 
governor of the Milausze. As he was not acquain> F!9r2vges: 
ted with the intentions of this prince, he durſt not at - ig. du 
tempt any thing, but applied himſelf only to binder Chevalier 
the enemy's progreſs. | Bayard. 
The Venetian forces, and thoſe of the pope began the 
blockade of Ferrara; and to deprive them of all com- 
munication with the country, there was but one lit- Ibid. c. 44. 
tle town to be taken, called Baſtide. It was beſieg d 
by 6000 infantry, and 200 Sparyh borie;; under the 
command of Jobe Fart, a Venetian captain. 
The place was hard put to it, and the duke of Fer- 
rara F uneaſy at the danger to which it was en- 
poſed. The chevalier Bayard undertook to faccour 
it, and ated with ſo much conduct, that he ſurpriz d 
the enemy; and though they were ſttonger than him B. Atome 
by one half, he cut them to pieces. They loſt four dans Ieloge 
or five thouſand men, their baggage and attillery, du Cheva- 
and this victory ſaved Ferrara: | | GG | Nor Bayard. 
In the . ü * ne- 
gotiation for peace, the bi of Gurt, whom 
the king of the Namam had honoured with the title 
of bis lieutenant-genetal in ah, came to wait upon Bebo. 
the pope at Bolomia in bis name. The reſolution of Buonacrof 
this prelate, and his generoſity in refuſing the great of- 
fers Which the pope made him, upon condition of bis 
his intereſt to perſuade the king of the N 
the negotiation ; and both ſides began to ad more 
vigoroully than ever. The king and the king of the 
Romans procured the to be cited by the five car- 45. 1511. 
dinals.abovementioncd to the general council, which | Fa 
they' called at Piſa for the firſt of September.” The angles. 
4.) marſhalep. 452. 


, 
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A. D. marſhal de Trivalcs came to encamp upon the banks 
1511. of the Po, and on . Urbino, general of the 
W pope's army, came likewiſe to 22 upon the op- 
po lite ſide of this river; the firſt to a cd r- 
rois, the other to attack it. e 
The king of Spain made another attempt for peace; 
but in the mean time Trivulca, by the help of the 
Bentivoglios, ſurprired Bolonia: One part of the gar- 
riſon was eut in pieces; and the marſhal ſoon after 
Guicciars, falling upon the army of the pope and the Venetiam, 
L 9. put them to the rout, took the baggage and artillery, 
aà great number of ſtandards, and ſevetral general offi- 
cers, but without making any great ſlaughter; be- 
cauſe the ſoldiers having immediately taken the alarm, 
the moſt part ſaved themſelves by flight. = 
This defeat happen'd on the of May. The 
duke of Ferrara took the opportunity to recover ſe- 
veral little towns, by Which he ſecured his capital, 
and Trivulca march'd forward to the extremity of 
the Bolonois, to wait there for the king's orders, 
without proceeding any farther, knowing that this 
prince was always diſpoſed to peace. NTT 
The pope, notwithſtanding his courage, cou'd not 
forbear ſhewing his concern at ſo many misfortunes ; 
and not thinking himſelf ſafe at Ravenna, where he 
then was, he ſet forward for Rome. At the ſame 
time he received the news, with a good deal of unea- 
ſineſs, that the order for aſſembling the council at 
Piſa, in the name of the five cardinals, who had 
forſook him, and of the three procureurs of the em- 
Ihid- 1- 9. peror, was fixed up at Modena, Bolonia, and other 
towys in Italy. He was very ill treated in this pla- 
cart, and the reaſon for aſſembling the council was 
ounded upon the decrees of the council of Con- 
ance, Which had ordered that a general council 
ſhou'd be called every ten years, This gave occaſion 
for renewing the old diſpute, touching the authority of 
the pope and council, between the divines and cano- 
niſts, and'in the mean time the prelates of France and 
the empire were order'd to repair to Piſa. a. 
All this was done to oblige the pope to make propo- 
' ſals of peace himſelf : For though the Frencharmy was 
in a condition to penetrate even to Ame, where the 
pope durſt not ſtay for them, yet the r, 
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"has the king of Spain, who thought every ſtep Petrus de 


claim'd any other perſon but Julius: But the more 
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ſaw that the more formidable his power gtew on 2. D. 


the other ſide the Alpe, the more enemies he ſhould x 555, 


draw upon himſelf, was not for puſhing matters to that GW 
* an abſolute necefiiry.” FATE TI * 

the French made in Italy, was deſign'd againſt his Angleria. 

ps en of Naples, immediately ſent an army thither, EP: 455+ 

and began to enter upon a ſtricter alliance than ever 

againſt France with the king of England, his fon-in- 

law.: But upon this news, the king, to remove all 

ſuſpicion from him, order'd Trivulca to return to the 

Milaue xe. The marſhal executed his orders, but re, 

took Mirandola in his way. 5 | 

The king made another propoſal for an accommo- 

dation, and certainly his moderation wou'd have re- 


the king - congeſcended, the ſtiffer the pope grew. 
That which encouraged him, was his e an aſſu- 
rance of being ſupported by the king of Spain, and 
his hopes of ſucceeding to the fame purpoſe with the | 
king of Exgland : But he had always a great ſhare of 5 
diſquiet upon his mind, touching the aſſembling the 
council at Piſa; and to ward off this ſtroke, which 
he had truly great reaſon to be afraid of, he reſolved 
to call a general council himſelf at Rome. He pub- 
liſy'd the convocation-bull, which had a great effect; 
and they began every where to doubt more than ever, 
whether the calling a council at Piſa had been a law- 
ful act, and much more after the pope had ſummon'd 
a council to meet at Rome. nn 
In the mean time this ſtrange ſcene was upon the 
point of being unravelled by à fit of illneſs, which 
reduced the pope to the laſt extremity: But he reco- 
vered, and it made no alteration in his eonduct. He 
compaſsꝰ'd the deſign for which he had been fo long ſol- 
liciting the king of Hain. This prinee entered into 
league with the Venetian, and the holy fee; and the 
-_y 5, animated by the biſhop of Sion, who had been guicciars. 
e a cardinal, prepared for 'a new irruption upon J. 10. 

the Milauexe. * 15 e e e 

In the mean time the council of Piſa was open'd, 
but in ſuch a manner, as gave little hopes of ſucceſs. 
The four cardinals, who had left the pope, for the 
fifth, which was cardinal de Borgia, was _ at 

* uca, 
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A. D. Lats were not A at the opening, no more than 
1511, the biſhops of France, not with 1 of 
tem were already arrived in Italy, the one 
* and the other drew back as much as poſſible, for fear 
of cenſures, and the loſs of their diguities and benefices: 
Thus the council was open d, if I may fo ſpeak, by 
none but proxies and deputies ſent to Piſa. At laſt, 
being compell'd by the king's orders, the four car- 
dinals, fourteen biſhops of France, the archbiſhops 
of Lyons and Sens, ſome abbots and French doQtors 
Peres de FPAIr'd to Piſa on the thirtieth of Odfober. A few 
Angleria, days after was held the firſt ſeffion, and the cardinal 
Ep. 465. de Carvaial was choſen preſident of the council. 
| As ſoon as the pope heard of the opening of the 
council, he laid the city of Piſa and Florence under 
an interdict, excommunicated all thoſe that ſhould 
adhere to the council, and pronounced the ſentence 
of depoſition againſt the cardinals, The Florentines 
| 5 from the pope's ſentence unto the council. 
e depoſed cardinals publiſh'd manifeſto's, and 
ſeveral pieces were written on both ſides, the one 
* againſt the council, and the others againſt the pope... 
The council held ſome farther ſeſſions, in which 
every thing was tranſacted with tumult: The popu» 
lace of Piſa, alarm'd at the interdia, could 2 

Mein themſelves. Every day produc'd freſh quarr 
between the citizens and the French ſoldiers: And at 
one time they carried the diſpute ſo high, as to take 
up arms, and ſome perſons, on both fides, were 
wounded and killed. This produced a propofal for 
tranſlating the council to Milan, which the cardinals 
and biſhops eaſily agreed to. They ſet out for Milan, 
whither t — with as great ſatisfaction to. fee 
themſelves ſecure, as the Piſaus expreſs'd upon their 
being delivered from the fear of foreign troops, and 
in a capacity of obtaining from the pope a revocation 

| of the interdict. | 
Suri in The council did not much increaſe at Milan; for, 
© hve an, NOtWithſtanding the orders of the king of the K, 
Guicciard, the German biſhops refuſed to go to it; and count 
L 10. Felix, of Werdemberg, with ſome others, Who were 
Le Harem not biſhops, were the only perſans he ſent thither to 
Germanic. aſſiſt in his name, | tt 44 $7 
Marq. Fre- r N. 
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The council, however, appointed a fourth feen 2. D. $ 
on the middle of December: But the news of the in- 1511. | 
vaſion of the Swiſt made them adjourn'it to the fourth Way 
of January following, Ee e 

There met at Vareſa, upon the frontiers of the Mi. — ; 
laneze; about 16000, in order to ravage the country; "end 
and, if poſſible, to join the allies, in cafe they would 
. ag ay. W Apt 

Gaſtum de Foix, duke of Nemours, the king's ne- 
phew, a young lord about two or three and twenty 
years of age, had been lately made governor-of the 
Milaneze. He had, notwithſtanding his youth, al- 
ready given ſo many proofs of his courage, prudence, 
and abilities in war upon ſeveral occaſions, that the 
king made no difficulty to truſt him with this poſt, 
the moſt important that was at that time in Fraxce. 
The invaſion of the S. was the firſt occaſion that 
he had ſince his new _— to ſhew his great talents. 

He had a very ſmall force, and ſcarce any infaritty, 

moſt of them being employed in defending the from 
tier towns, doth upon the borders of the Venetian 
and ecclefiaftical tate. He followed the example of 
the marſhal 4 Chaumont, when the $wiſ5 enter d the 
g in his time, which was to avoid fighting, 
and haraſs them with flying camps, and intercept 
their proviſions. He facceeded; and after ſome 
„the Swiſt being unable to ſubſiſt, return'd to 

their mountains, without having done any other feat 

than that of burning fifreen or twenty villages in the Hiſt. du 

Milaue ge. | ©. +. Chevalier 

This news deliver'd the king from a great deal of 1d. 

uneaſineſs. He ſent Gaſton de Foix a conſiderable ſum 

of money to taiſe a large body of infantry in Italy, and 

ordered all the men of arms that he had in pay in 

France to be upon the march, excepting thoſe that 

he retain'd upon the frontiers of Picardy, by reaſon 

of the ſuſpicion he had of the king of England, who, 

notwithftanding the. fine words with which he amu- 

ſed the king, was actually going to enter into the 

league, having ſuffer'd himſelf to be gain ' d over by 

the ſolticitations of the pope and the king of Spain. 

In the mean time the king of Spar had ſent-a large 
force into Italy, and made Raymond de Cardone vice- 

roy of Naples, and Peter Navarre general of the in- 
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A. D. fantry under his direction. This officer had blotted 
1511. ont of the minds of the ſoldiets the meanneſß of his 
wyw birth by the generoſity of his behaviour: For it is 
 . confidently affirm'd, that he had been footman to the 
cardinal of Arragon. He was a little man, of great 
fire, and of an enterprizing and active genius, who 
had very much improved himſelf in the knowledge 
of war, by the inſtructions and example of 
Grand Captain, under whom he had ſerved for ſeve- 
ral years. au \ Is, ns 
Ihe firſt conſiderable expedition of the Spanif1ge- 
neral, after he had joined the pope's forces, was the 
An. 152: ſiege of Bolovia in the month. of Fawnary. The place 
was too large to be all entirely inveſted; ſothey made 
their attack, and raiſed their batteries on the fide next 
S. Stephens, by the great road that leads from Bolowia - 
to Florence; and, at the fame time, Navarre order'd 
a trench to be thrown up by the gate of Caſtighone 
to ſet on the miner. The wall by S. Stephens was 
very weak, and the cannon, in a very ſhort time, 
1 4 a breach of a hundred fathom wide, and the 
aſſault would have been ＋ immediately, but that 
the foſſe was not wholly filled up with faſeines, 
nor the mine ready, which was preparing at the gate 
n as this was, done, the troops deſigned for 
the aſſault betook themſelves to their arms on that 
ſide, and by the breach of S. Stephens wall. The 
beſieged, who had no ſuſpicion of the mine, had been 
loſt, if that had taken effect; but as it did not, the 
allen was deferr'd,' and the troops return'd to their 


This delay gave the duke de Nemours time to come 
and ſuccour the town. He had drawn up his forces 
at Final, upon the frontiers of the Modenois and 
the Milaneze. He ſet out from Final to hours af- 
ter night, with 11000 foot and 1300 lances: He ar- 

rived at Bolonia in the —.— and, by the help of 
Pd a ſnow that fell in great fleaks, he enter'd by the 

Fog gate of S. Felix, the fartheſt diſtant from the ene- 5 
* myꝭs camp, without being diſcovered by them. 

If he had iſſued out at the ſame time upon them, 
he had entirely defeated them: But his army was ſo 
fatigued with the roughneſs of the ——— - 

1 eſs 
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badneſs of the weather, that it was by no means in A. D. 
a condition to engage; beſides that, he could not 1572, 
imagine it was pöſſible for a whole army to enter 
the town, without their having ſome notice of it: 
So that he delayed fallying ont till the neit day, in 

cafe the enemy ſhould not decaſmp. 

His notion of the impoſlibility of concealing his 
arrival from the enemy, prevented him from taking 
a precaution that would have been very much to his 
advantage, I mean from hindering any perſon to go 
out of the town. Some troopers went to ſcour the 
country, and one of them was taken by the enemy. 
Being examin'd what was doing in the town, he 
made no ſecret, of the duke de Nemour ys arrival; 
of which, in alt appearance, they could not be ig- 
norant. Mohn „ RAG Un nd 3-4 

They made their advantage of this information; 
and when the night came on, moved off their artil- 
lery and age with very little noife, and drawing 
up before day, march'd for Imola; nor was their de- 
ſign diſcovered, till it was too late. Ms Nai e 
Thus both the enemy's army and Bolonia were ſa- 
ved; after each of them had eſcaped the greateſt dan- 
ger they could poffibly be expoſed to. The ſiege guonacrs, 
was raiſed in the beginning of February, nineteen 
days aftet the arrival of the contederates befpre the 
tor. fe 0447 Laden N 2003-211 1; gt 

The ſame day that they decamped, the duke 4e 
Nemours receiyed the difagreeable news of the fur- 
prize of the city of Breſſe by the proveditor Andre 
Criiti. The affair was 10 well managed, and the 
revolt of the inhabitants ſo general, when they ſaw 
themſelves ſupported by the Venetiun army, that the 
lord de Lnde, ' governor of the town, having but a 

ſmall body of 'ſoldiers with him, was fain to ſhut 
himſelf up in the caſtle; from whence he immedi- 
ately ſent an account of this misfortune to the duke 
de — acquainting him, that if he was not 
Pony ſuccour'd, he ſhould run the risk of being 

orced:. - om 5 | 

This general ſaw plainly that there was no time 
to loſe, and leaving 4000 foot, and 300 lances in 
Bolomia, under the command of Lantrec, he march'd . 
forward wich the reſt. e ; 


Bolonia 
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The IT Nemours gave bis army one 
and attack d the — — ti L099 fe 5 
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able to diſpatch them with He was 
however; but che duke de was.oblig 
engage . ſecond time in the place of arms. This 
fig a when the Os P 


ground; and were deſtroyed n 4 
be e Italian hiſtorians agree, boos Fane 


riſhed in feveral combats. — 
Gritti, was taken with many nobſe 2 is 
victory allo coſi the French a world 
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woch to which it was faſten d. The wound, how- . O. 
ever, Was not mortal. 80 409%; 3) a Tf"; I48$6 

Aſter this vigorous action, Bergamo, and ſome wy 
other towns, which had revolted to the Venetiant, 
* tak ing of Breſſe, ſued for pardon, and ob- 
tam d it, (+, 4 þ 5 
Phe (duke de Nemours ſoon took the field again 4 
to go in ſeatch of the enemy, of whom he was now 4 
become the terror. Bolonia ſaved, one part of the ö 
Venetian army defeated, Breſſe retaken after two bat- 
tles, and all this perform'd within leſs than fifteen 
days, made him reputed in all parts of Europe as the 
greateſt ſoldier at that time in being. He made pre- 
parations for the continuance and advantageous ſup- 
port of this character, and for the execution of the 
preſſing orders which he received from the king, vis. 
to draw the Sperrards to a deciſive battle. | 5 
Theſe orders were occaſion'd by the king of Exg- Guicciard. | 
land's entering into the league with the pope, the, “. A 
br + oy Spain, and the Fenetian, becauſe the king Journal de 
of the Romans ſeemed diſpoſed to draw back, who gaser. 
cordingly made a truce ſome, time after with the 
enctians; and finally becauſe the 2 alſo ſhew'd 
an inclination to declare againſt him. The king plain- 
ly perceived that if he loſt a battle, there was an end 
of his ſtates of Italy: But he was in hopes of preſer- 
ving them if bis arms were ſucceſsful ; whereas, on 
the contrary, he would certainly loſe them, by rea- 
ſon of the diverſions which the confederates were 
going to make on all ſides, Which would oblige him 
to withdraw moſt of his forces out of Htaly. . 
The duke de. Nemours had drawn together his ar- 
my at Final jn the Modenois. It was 18000 foot 
ſtrong His gendarmery- was very numerous, and he 
had ſome light horſe. He uſed all his application to 
draw the confederates to a battle, which they were 
reſolved to avoid as much as poſſible, for the ſame 
reaſons that obliged the duke to engage. 
Hie made ſeveral marches and countermarches to 
join them: But they always took particular care to 
poſt themſelves in ſuch a ſituation, as to pl ace ſome 
ages and. rivers' between him and them · At laſt 
e relolved to beſiege Ravenna, being per ſwaded that 4 
the confederates, and eſpecially the pope, would not * „ 
Vor. Ul. 2 ſulffer 
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A. D. ſuffer this place to be taken, without endeayouring 
1512, to ſuccour it, which would afford an opportunity to 
A put his deſign of fighting in practice. | 
He was not miſtaken in his judgment: The gene- 
rals of the allies being informed that they had alrea- 
dy begun to ſtorm the town, which had been well 
defended, approach'd the camp of the duke de Ne- 
mour, Who march'd out to attack them, and both 
Ui. du armies cannonaded each other. Ihe cannon of Peter 
chevalier Navarre, who was ſtrongly intrench'd with the infan- 
©. try, deſtroyed above 2000 of the French, who, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſuſtain'd the fire for three hours. The 
Memoires duke 4e Nemours's cannon made great havock alſo 
4% ies among a large regiment of gendarmes, commanded 
inzes, by Fabricius Colonne; above 300 of whom were kil- 
led; which gave occaſion for the engagement: For 
Colonne being vexed at the loſs of fo many of his 
beſt ſoldiers, without once drawing a ſword, char- 
ged a ſquadron of gendarmery, among whom were 
the duke 4e Nemours, and the chevalier Bayard. 
Theſe two 'lords being ſeaſonably ſupported by 
d' Alegre, Coloune was repulſed and defeated, and 
loſt 300 men of arms. | 
Raymond de Cardone, viceroy of Naples, who had 
a very fine perſon, but neither courage nor expe- 
rience, and was therefore ſometimes called madam 
de Cardone by the pope, being ſtartled at this defeat, 
and ſecing a large body of gendarmery coming up to 
him, fled immediately with his men, and ſtopp'd not 
till he had reach'd Ancona, about thirty leagues diſtant 
from thence. | 
Carvaial, who commanded the rear, followed 
this bad example, and the duke de Nemours detach'd 
after him the chevalier Bayard, and Lewis d Ars, 
to diſperſe this cavalry entirely, and prevent them 
from rallying behind the infantry. . They compleatly 
executed their orders, and took the marquis de Peſ- 
cara, covered over with wounds, and the marquis 
della Palude, who had in vain ufed all their endea- 
vours to rally the fugitives. l 
The duke de Nemours being, by this means, ſecure 
of the battle, went to his infantry, and ordered them 
to advance, with a deſign to force the inttenchments 
of Peter Navarre. pon this enſued a * and 
; bloody 
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bloody 71 The Spaniſh infantry made à prodi- 
gious reſiſtance: Nor was the foſſe conquer'd but at 

e expence of the lives of a great number of the 
common ſoldiers and officers, who periſhed upon the 
occaſion. When it was forced, Peter Navarre, Who 
had ranged his men in Battalia, armed with pikes, 
fought to the laſt extremity; But the French gendar- 
mery coming up, enter'd by the breach of ſome bat- 


talions, and entirely defeated their infantry, of whom 


they made a great ſlaughter, . and Peter Navarre was 
Aken. 

The victory was compleat: There was only one 

regiment of Spaniardt remaining, who withdrew in 


good order by the great road. The duke de Nemours 


would not let them eſcape him; and, not giving him- 

If time to encompaſs them, which he might have 
done with a little patience, he took with him a ſmall 
number of gendarmes, and march'd in order to break 
thro* them: This was the fatal ſcene of his unhappy 
deſtiny, The Spaniards faced about, and preſented their 
pikes. The duke de Nemours, raſhly venturing to 
croſs the ranks, received a thruſt in his fide, and at 
the ſame time ſeveral other wounds, to the number 
of fourteen, of which he died immediately, thus bu- 
ried in his victory, after he had raiſed his reputation 
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1512. 


WY | 


at the age of three or four and twenty years, by the prantome, 
great actions he had performed in the ſpace of three dans !'eloye 


months, above that of any officer of his time, and 
merited the ſirname of the Thunderbolt of Italy. 


The Italian, French, and Spaniſh accounts differ 


in ſeyeral circumſtances of this battle, and in parti- 
cular in that of the death of the French general; but 
all agree that there was much blood ſpilt upon this 
occation, and that there periſhed on both ſides a great 
number of brave men, and perſons of diſtinction. 
This cruel battle laſted near eight hours, reckon» 
ing from the time that the two armies met. The 
number of the flain on the fide of the French is exag- 
erated by the Spaniards, and that of the Spaniards 
y the French. Thoſe which ſeem to me to ſpeak 
the moſt ſincerely and diſintereſtedly, as Guicciardin, 
ſay, that there periſhed 10000 men, of whom two 
thirds were Spaniards, and the reſt allies. Lautres 
received twenty wounds in defending the duke 4s 
1 2 Nemours, 


de Gaſton 
de Foix. 
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A. D. Nemoari, and was left for dead _ the ot ; but 
many pri oners, 


he recovered. The French too 


(wy among whom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 


Hiſt, du 
Chevalier 
Bayard, 


Peter Navarre, notwithſtanding he was defeated, 
and taken prifoner, acquired much glory in this en- 
agement; and there is a great deal of reaſon to be- 
ieve, that if the cavalry had performed their parts as 
well as the Spaniſh infantry, the French, attackin 
them at ſo great a diſadvantage, would for the rnold 
part have periſhed upon this occaſion. 
The fruit of this victory was the ſurrender of Ra- 
venna, Ceſena, Rimini, Imola, Forli, and all the 


fortreſſes of 2 excepting the citadels of Imola 
l 


and Forli, open'd their gates to the conquerors; and 
the cardinal of S. Severin took poſſeſſion of them in 
the name of the council of Milan: But Ja Palice 
who had accepted of the command at the deſire of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in the army, being un- 
acquainted with the king's intentions, and advertis'd, 
moreover, by the marſhal de Trivulca, that the Swiſs 
and the king of the Romans were both preparing to 
enter the Milaue e, did not think it proper for him 
to go any farther, and return'd to Milan with the 
greateſt part of his forces. | 

The news of the battle at Ravenna being brought 
to the courts of Europe, made very different iimpreſ- 
ſions upon the minds of the courtiers. The kin 
could” not rejoice at it, becauſe of the loſs of the 
general, and ſo many perſons of quality that periſh- 
ed in it. The king of Spain impoſed upon his peo- 
ple, by — alſe accounts of the matter: But 
the haſte he was in to raiſe a freſh force, was a plain 
indication of his uneaſineſs. 

The alarm was yet more warm at Venice, where 
the ambaſſador of the king of, the Romans had no 
ſmall difficulty to recover the republick from their 
fright, and to procure a ſuſpenſion of the reſolution, 
which ſeveral of the ſenators had taken to make up 
matters immediately, at any price, with France. The 
king of the Romans was under no leſs a conſterna- 
tion: But the Spaniſh ambaſſador comforted him, by 
repreſenting that the French, notwithſtanding their 
victory, were in no condition for any enterprize, con- 
ſidering the great number of enemies they had to 
ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle with, in caſe the confederates did not loſe A. D. 


their courage. Wd | 

After all, the victory of Ravenna no where ſpread 
more terror than at Rome: The cardinals ran to the 
pope to conjure him not to. defer making a peace 
with France. The pope, preſs'd on the one hand 
With fear, and on the other with indignation, and his 
irreconcileable hatred to the king, anſwer'd ſome- 
times ohe way, and ſometimes another : But as ſoon 
as he was appriz d that Ia Palice, having left the car- 


dinal of S. Severin in Romagna, with only 6000 in- 


fantry, and 300 gendarmes, was march'd with the 
reſt of the army for Milan, he recovered his courage, 
declared that he would not depart from the league, 
raiſed new forces, and open'd the council of Lateran 
in the beginning of May, with all the ſolemnities 
that uſed to be obſerved upon the opening of general 
councils, 

He was tranſported with joy at the arrival of the 
cardinal archbiſhop of York at Kome, with full 7 
to gn the league in the name of the king of Eng- 

. At the ſame time he received the news that 
the king of Spain was reſolved to make his utmoſt 
efforts upon the occaſion, and to ſend the Grand 
Captain into Italy, and that he hoped to awaken the 
irreſolution of the king of the Romans. In a word, 
he was informed, that the king, to ſecure his fron- 
tiers from the Exghſ and Spaniards, had ſent orders 
to la Palice to cauſe the greateſt part of his gendar- 
mery to repaſs the Alps: So that this general, who 
was alſo deſerted by the German forces, in purſuance 
of the orders they had long fince received from the 
king of the Romans, had not above 10000 infan- 
try and 1300 horſe left, at a time when the whole 
force of the kingdom would not have been too much 
to ſuſtain the ſhock that was preparing for him. 

The motions of the Sw:ſs were the firſt cauſe of 
his uncaſineſs. The cardinal de Sion . in their 
laſt diet, enraged them againſt France: Th 


ving received any other pay from the confederates 

than each man a Florin du Rhin; and inſtead of 600g, 

which the pope demanded, there were 15000 pon 

the march, ſolely in hopes 8 reyenging themſe ＋ 
3 


ey took 
the field, contrary to their cuſtom, without ha- 
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"A. D. of the French, by driving them out of the Milane xe 


12 


2. and to prevent 


* 


eir being ſtopp d at the opening of 
the mountains as formerly, they marched a grea 
way about by the Griſans, and arrived in the Trentiu. 
| 2. Palice ſeeing himſelf upon the point of being 
cruſh'd by forces ſo much ſuperior to his own, re- 
called all the regiments that he had left in Romagna 


under command of the cardinal of S. Severin, which 


were no ſponer gone, than all the towns which 
had been taken before and after the battle of Ravenna, 
return'd to their obedience to the pope. The Swiſs 
had made ſome progreſs in the Veroneſe, where they 
were to join the confederates, in order to enter the 
territories of Ferrara; but MR a letter of /a 
Palice's, they alter'd their deſign. This letter was 
Written to the treaſurer of the army at Milan, to ac- 
quaint him with the confuſion he was in, and that, 
if the enemy turn'd their courſe to the Milaneze, he 
look'd upon himſelf as gone. 

There needed no farther motive to ? ---avmng them 
to take this road, They marched to Yallegio, which 
la Palice abandoned, and made ſeveral poſts, in pro- 

rtion as the confederates advanced, They ſeized 

remona alſo, where the citizens were ſtronger than 
the garriſon; and as ſoon as they were enter'd the 


Milane xe, a general revolt followed in the plain 


country, and all the towns, where the garriſons were 
not numerous enough to reſtrain the inhabitants, 
The marſhal de Trivulca being no longer ſafe at 
Milan, furniſhed the caſtle with men and proviſions, 
and ſet out for Piemont with ſeveral lords, and with 
the cardinals and biſhops of the council, 

It was thought proper alſo to abandon Pavia, 
the caſtle of which. the enemy were already battering. 
The retreat from this place was not without danger: 
Several ſoldiers were killed, and Bayard was wound- 
ed with the ſhot of a fauconeau between the neck 
and ſhoulders. The troops diminiſhed in propor- 
tion as they retired ; however they march'd more 
unmoleſted from Pavia to Alexandria, which was 
in like manner abandon'd, In fine, the Frezch had 
nothing left of the whole Milaue ze, but the caſtles 
of Milan, Novara, and Cremona, and the towns of 
Crema, Breſe, and Peſcara, with ſome fortreſſes ow 
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the Valteline, and uu the confines of the S-: A. D. 
alteline ſurrender'd ſoon after to 1512. 


Soon after the Genoeſe revolted, and the French 

iſon was forced to take ſhelter in the caſtle, and 

n the fort of Lanterne. Moſt of the towns and for- 

treſſes abovementipned ſurrender'd before the end of 

the year : But thoſe that were able to hold out, were 
a good refuge for France. 

It is eaſy to ＋ what ſatisfaction the pope con- 
ceived upon this ſucceſs, who ſaw himſelf at the point 
of enjoying the pleaſure and glory of having driven 
the French out of Italy: But while this revolution 
was carrying on beyond the Alps, another was brought 
about at the Pyrenees, where the king of Spain car- 
ried his ambition and injuſtice to an exceſs, which 


| P will never forgive him. I ſpeak of his _ 


the kingdom of Navarre by force from King Fo 
d' Albret, which he could never have any reaſon for 
coing, and for which his poſterity afterwards were 
fatally revenged, by dividing from the Roman church 
to embrace Calvin's hereſy. 

Ferdinand had contrived his matters ſo well, that 
the king of Navarre had only time to get off, in or- 
der to fly to France, and to ſend his queen and chil- 
dren to Bearn. Charles V. Ferdinand's ſucceſſor , 
and Philip XI. were very ſcrupulous about this part 
of the ſucceſſion; but the reſtitution of it was pre- 
vented for reaſons of ſtate, the ſolidity of which God 
* muſt be a judge of. 

The king of Navarre was well ſupported by the at. 
king of France, and made great attempts for the re. du Belag. 
covery of his ſtates. At firſt he met with very good 
ſucceſs; but being obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Pam- 
peluna, he ſoon loſt all that he had recovered ; and the 
Engliſh having obliged the king to carry his arms into 
Picardy, Ferdi and remained in poſſeſſion of Navarre, 

In the mean time the pope laid the kingdom of Hiſt. 3. Con- 
France under an interdict, and eſpecially the city of . Late rn. 
Lyons, where the council of Piſa continued to be held, 
the authority of which the king in vain endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh, and to perſuade ſome other princes to 
join with him upon that occafion. The king of the 
Romans order'd the biſhop of Gark to declare that he iuia- 
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A. 7D adher'd to the council of Lateran; that he revoked 

1512. every thing that he. might have done in favour of the 

wy ww council of Pſa, and condemned all the reſolutions” 
- of the Gallican church at Tours upon that affair. 11 
5 But the pope and the confederates, after they had 
driven the French out of Italy, were very much ta- 
ken up in promoting each his particular intereſt at this 
conjuncture: They cou'd not ſettle matters to the ſatiſ- 
faction of each other; and Ja Palice, at leaving Ita- 
ly, had order'd the governors of the towns, which 
Il remain'd in the poſſeſſion of France, if they cou'd 
not preſerve them, to ſurrender them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as might foment the jealouſy- between the moſt 
powerful of the allics. Theſe orders were very well 
executed. | 
The pope had a mind to deprive the. duke of Fer- 
rara: But the Spaniards oppos'd it. The king of the 
Romans and the king of pow thought of procuring 
the dutchy of Mi lan for Charles prince of Spain, or 
his brother Ferdinand: But the Swiſs and Yenetians 
got it reſtor'd to Maximilian Sfortias, as heir to his 
father Ludovic, to whom this dutchy had belong'd. 
On the other hand, the Spaniards brought about the 
re- eſtabliſhment of the houſe of Medicis in Florence 
— the ſame authority that their predeceſſors had 
ere. | . 
Some towns were ſurrender'd to the confederates, 
in the manner I have been ſpeaking of, and increaſed 
their diviſions, the King having nothing more left in 
this country but the Lantern of Genoa, and the caſtles 
of Cremona and Milan. | 
The confederates ſaw plainly, that their diviſions 
mignt be of ill conſequence, and the king of France, 
Guicciard, who had not yet laid aſide his deſign of reconquering 
the Milane ⁊e, might take advantage of them. For 
this reaſon they agreed upon a conference to be 
held at Rome in pre ſence of the pope, where the ple- 
nipotentiaries of all ſides concerned ſhou'd appear, 
to act in concert for the benefit of the publick. 

The greateſt difficulty was to bring the YVenetians 
to an agreement with the king of the Romans, who 
demanded the reſtitution of the towns which he was 
to be put in poſſeſſion of by the treaty of Cambray, 
and particularly mſiſted upon Vicenza. T% a 
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Tbe pope in vain uſed all his art, entreaties, and As D. 
menaces, to oblige the republick to ſatisfy. this prince, 1512. 
And being unable to compals his deſire, he declared . 
that he wou'd abandon them, and make a league with Perrus de 
the emperor againſt them. And in this be found his _— 
| account; for one article of thetreaty was, that Parma, 
] Placenza, and Reggio ſhou'd be left to the holy ſee, 
only with this clauſe, without prejudice to the rights of 
the emperor. | ' 
This rupture between the pope and the Venetians , 
prevented him from falling upon the duke of Ferrara, 
and. obliged him to put off that enterprize till the next 
ſpring : But God permitted him not to trouble the re- 
poſe of Europe any longer; him, I ſay, who as com- 
mon father of the Chriſtians, ſhould by all means 
have endeayour'd to ſettle the peace and tranquillity 
of it. He was taken ill of a fever, which carried 
him off on the 21ſt of 3 An. 1513. He was 
a man born with great talents tor governing any other 
ſtate but that of the church. 
He was ſucceeded on the 11th of March following 
by John, cardinal de Medicis, who was but thirty- 
ſeven years of age, and took the name of Leo X. be- 
ing placed in the chair of St. Peter on the 11th of 
April, the ſame day that he had been taken priſoner f 
at the battle of Ravenna. = Mi 
All Europe was in ſuſpence at the creation of the 
new pope. He had a very different character from 
that of his predeceſſor, being of a ſweet and peace- 
able temper, and taking as much pleaſure in conver- 
ſing with the learned in his ſtudy, as Julius II. did in 
being at the head of an army, and at the ſiege of a 
town : But Europe had till then been in too great a 
ſtorm, to be calm'd on a ſudden. 
The king negotiated privately with the new POPe, 
and ſent him word that he was very much diſpoſed to 
drop the council of Piſa; but without abandoning 
his deſign of reconquering Gezoa and the dutchy of 
Milan. : 
With this view he made great preparations during Petrus de 
the winter ſeaſon, and. made uſe of all imaginable gef. 123. 
methods to break the league, by -which he had ſut- *'* 3" 
fer d ſo ſenſibly. He treated with the king of Spain, 
and concluded a truce of one year With him — 
ER. the 
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the frontiers of Spain and France. The two kings 


1513. found their account in this truce ; the king of Spain 
A by that means remaini 
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ng in cable poſſeſſion of 
avarre, and the king of France being not obliged to 
keep an army in thoſe quarters. 
he rupture between the late pope and the Yexe- 
tians, Whom his ſucceſſor cou'd not regain, becauſe 
he infiſted, as well as his predeceſſor, upon too hard 
conditions for the reconciliation of the republick 
with the king of the Romans, diſpoſed them more 
eaſily to unite with the king ; and accordingly an of- 
fenſive and defenſive league was concluded at Blois 
between him and the 3 ainſt the pope and 
the emperor, and all that ſhou'd adhere to them. This 
treaty was brought about by the procurement of the 
oveditor Andr“ Gritti, who had been taken at the 
ttle of Breſſe, and was then priſoner in France. 
The chief article was, that the king ſhou'd have the 
Cremonois and Giraddada, and that the Venetians 
ſhou'd re-enter into poſlefſion of Breſſan and Berga- 


1 

ut the moſt important point, and that upon which 
the king laid the greateſt ſtreſs, was to perſuade the 
Swiſs to break with the confederates ; which he cou'd 
not compaſs. Lewis de la 75 remonille, whom he ſent 
to Lucerne, was inſulted there, and received no o- 
ther anſwer, but that they wou'd be friends to Fraxce, 
provided the king wou'd neither meddle with the 
pope, nor the duke of Milan, whom they had taken 
under their protection. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtiffneſs of the Swiſz, the king 
did not deſiſt from his enterprize upon the Milaneze. 
He ſent the marſhal de Trivulca to Turin, to ſet all 
things in order for the opening the campaign, and to 
aſſure the chevalier de Loxvain, who commanded the 
caſtle of Milan, and Janot d Herbouvitle governor 
of that at Cremona, of a ſpeedy ſuccour. 8 

The marſhal ſet forward for the Milane ze in the 
end of April, with part of the French forces, to wait 
there for la Tremouille, who was to command them, 
and enter'd into a freſh negotiation with the Sw1ſ5, but 
to no purpoſe. 

He made a detachment of his forces under the 
command of the count de Myxſocco his ſon, er oor 
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ps ſelzed Aft, and then Alexandria, and afterwards he 4, O. 
un vicualled the caſtle of Milan; upon which the town x 513. 
of alſo declared for the French. 
9 The Venetians at the ſame time entred the Cremo · 
| nais, under the command of “ Alviaue, whom they 
k had made general of their forces, with the ſame au- 
4 thority that the count de Petiliane had formerly. He 
k ſeiz'd Cremona, by which means Jauot d' Herbouville, 
governor of the caſtle, who was reduced to his laſt 
2 ſhifts, ſaw himſelf out of danger. Vallegio, Peſcara 
4 and the city of Breſſe ſurrender'd to this general; an 
4 Sonc ino, Lodi and ſome other towns ſet up the French 
f banner upon their towers. The French party alſo at : 
15 Genoa ptevail'd again, and the town ſurrender'd; 
they victualled the Lanterne, and there remain'd on- 
** ly ſome troops of the revolters in the citadel, called 
p the Chatelet. The French fleet plunder'd the Speciu, 
e and anchor'd at Porto Venere. 
0 There was only Coma and Novara rexalaing to 
me Maximilian Sfortins, the new duke of Milan. 
" Swiſs conducted him to the laſt of theſe two places, 
i being reſolved to defend it to the laſt extremity, in 
4 hopes of a reinforcement of 10000 men from the 
Cantons. 
it La Tremouille arriv'd in the interim, with the body 
5 of the army, and encamped two miles from Novara, 
5 - with a deſign to beſiege the new duke, in hopes of 
2 taking him, as he had taken bis father Ludovic, ang 
1 ſending him in like manner priſoner to France. 
The Swiſs having been join'd by the reinforcement 
8 abovemention'd, and ſeeiug the French army ſo near 
f them, form'd a bold reſoſution of going to attack 


them in their camp. They ſent out their ſpies, and 


80 found that they were without any intrenchment, in a 
o4 marſhy place, very fall of ditches, and where the 
K cavalry wou'd be almoſt uſeleſs, 

They march'd out of Novara on the ſixth of June Memoires 
, at midnight. It was already day, when they came in 3 
| ſight of the camp. Notwithſtanding ia Tremowille had 
£ been ſurprized, he had time to place moſt of his for- 

ces in order of battle, 


. The firſt effort fell upon the lanſquenets, who 
1 were at the head of the camp with twenty-two pie- 
1 ces of artillery, The canyon were well played. ag 
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A. D. files of the Swiſs were diſpatch'd, but immediately 
1513. ſupply'd. The lanſquenets kept their ground for two 


* 


Tanges. 


hours, but were born down at laſt: The Swiſs ſei- 


zed the artillery, and turned it againſt the French in- 


fantry, who made as it were a ſecond line to ſupport 


the lanſquenets. If the Gendarmery had been able to 


advance to take the Swiſs in the flank, very few of 


them wou'd have eſcaped, conſidering the long reſi» 
ſtance of the lanſquenets : But it was impoſlible to 
march about in a place ſo full of fens and furrows as 
that was. X | | 

The French infantry gave ground in their turn, and 
la Tremouille being wounded in his leg, and ſeeing no 


 Memoires proſpect of a remedy, was obliged to retire. The 
dy Marecta) chemoirs of the marſhal de Fleuranges, whole father 


received forty-ſix wounds, and yet recovered, ſay 
that there were two thouſand German foot, and 
ſome few French killed. The Swiſs loſt five hun- 
dred men, and among the reſt, the general Mortino, 
who had been the author of the enterprize, was kil- 
led by a pike that pierced his throat. ; 

The remainder after his defeat fled to Piedmont, 
where la Tremouille ſoon heard the news of a freſh 
revolution of the Milanete, a revolution more ſpeedy 
than the conqueſt that had been made of it. The 
viceroy of Naples ſent immediately ſome forces to 
Genoa, upon which, that city revolted ane from the 
king. After this he enter'd the ſtate of Venice, and 
took ſeveral towns, and the republick was reduced 
almoſt to the ſame condition, that it had been in for- 
merly, and to which the king had reduced it after the 
battle of Aignadel. That is to ſay, that, it had no 
poſſeſſions left in the continent, excepting Padua 
and Treviſa, and ſome towns in the Frioul. | 

The loſs, which the French, ſuſtained at Novara, 
had not been irreparable, if the king had been at- 
tack d only in thoſe parts: But he was at the ſame 
time invaded in Artois and Bargandy, in ſuch a man- 
ner as endanger'd his ſtate. 

Henry VIII. king of England, in conſequence of 
the league concluded with the pope and the other 
confederates, had made preparations by ſea and land, 
There were two battles fought upon the ſea. The 
commander Pregent de Bidouæ, a gentleman of Gay- 

. enne, 


— 
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ene, who commanded four galleys in the ocean, was A. D. 
attack d near Breſt, by Havart admiral of England, 1513. 
who had ſeveral ſail. He defended himſelf with great 
courage, and obliged the Eugliſb to retire. He went namezae 
afterwards to make a deſcent upon England, and * 
plunder'd a borough upon the ſea-ſhore, where he loſt 

an eye by an arrow-ſhot, and was purſued by five 
— ſhips as far as the neck of Breſt, where he Le Feron. 
defended himſelf, and obliged the Exgliſu to bear off. 

The other battle was fought off S. Mah: in Brit- 
tany, between the Engliſßb fleet, conſiſting of forty 
fail, and that of France, of but half the number, 
commanded partly by Britons, and partly by Nor- 
man officers. Theſe latter had the advantage of the 
wind to ſupply their want of number. Primanguet *, * The nev Hi 
a Briton officer, embarked in the Cordelier, a firſt fo7 Brüi- 
rate veſſel of France, Which carried 1200 toldiers, 2? 77%, 
He was ſurrounded by twelve fail of Exghfp, among ne ub nome 
which was the admiral call'd the queen of England, !* # met with 
Primanguet fought with much valour and conduct, , . 
ſunk ſome ſhips belonging to the enemy, and the reſt in u 
beginning to make off, he reſolved to purſye the ad- 4 
mitral, and followed him very cloſe, when an Eng- "Mi" f 
up captain, to whom he had given a broad- ſide, diſ- primauguer, 
charged a great quantity of fire-works upon the Cor- Hider: 
delier, and ſet fire to it in ſuch a manner, that it cou'd * ata 
not be extinguiſhed. Primanguet was reſolved not 
to periſ alone, but overtaking the Exgliſp admiral, 

appled it without ever letting go his hold, till the 
Fre was communicated to it; and thus after the two 
ſhips had fallen foul vpon one another in a very cruel 
manner, they both blew up into the air. 

After this fatal accident, the two fleets ſeparated as it 
were by concert. The action redoundcd greatly to 
the glory of the Frexch, and the Engliſh loſt ſome 
ſail in it: But they had their revenge by land, | 

The king of England was landed at Calais with an pong 
army of zocco men, and having been join'd by the vigil. 1. 27. 
king of the Romans, and a large body of Swiſs, he 
appeared at the head of 5ooco men, with whom he z. Mar. l 14. 
went to lay fiege to Teronane. Teligui Seneſchal of 
Rovergue, and Anthony de Crequi, lord of Pont de 
Remi, commended there. T hey defended themſelves 
with remarkable vigour and courage: But after a 


month's 
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voy thither, who acquitted himſelf of his commiC: 


Hiſt. du 
chevalier 
Bayuidec.57: 
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month's ſiege, their proviſions and ammunition began 


to fail. 13 25h 
Imbaud de Fonterailles was order'd to carry a con- 


— 
SV 


ſion with great management, . valour, and ſucce 
This action gain'd him much honour : But im- 
mediately after happen'd another much to the diſ- 
grace of the gendarmery, who ſuffer d themſelves 
to be ſurpriz'd at Gumegaſte by a body of 12000 Eg 
kh and poco lanſquenets, who pour'd in upon them 
before they had the leaſt notice of their approach. 
Being warm weather, muſt of the gendarmes had 
diſmounted, and taken off rheir head-pieces. The 
duke of Longzeville and la Palice with great difficul- 
ty ot a ſmall number of them together. The reſt 
with all ſpeed. Theſe two lords kept their ground 
a long time. La Palice was taken, but made, his 
eſcape. Buſſi of Amboiſe, Clermont, and Imberconrt, 
were alſo made priſoners, | * 
The chevalier Bayard being cloſely purſued, turn- 
ed head from time to time with fifteen men of arms, 
Which he had drawn together : And fighting as he 
retreated? gain'd a bridge over which two troopers 
only cou'd paſs a breaſt, He ſtopp'd there, and ſent 
an archer after the gendarmery, who he thought were 
rallied, to acquaint the heads of them, that he was 
maſter of a poſt, where be cou'd hold out half an 


i * that if they wou'd return, he ſhou'd infal- 


libly the enemies, who were in great diſorder: 
But he might ſtay long enough, the cowards made 
no halt, nor reaſſembled themſelves together, till 
oy came to the camp of Blangis. 1. 
ayard repulſed ſome cavalry of Bunundy and 
Hainault. Ihe commander was. not much concern- 
ed to force him, but ſent for ſome Exgliſb archers 
to paſs the river, and come behind upon this little knot 
of gendarmes. Bayard then addreſſed himſelf to his 
ſoldiers, and told them, that it was time to ask quar- 
ter, and each of them look'd out eagerly for the ene- 
my, to. ſurrender to them. * 
Bayard ſaw at a diſtance a gendarme belonging to 
the enemy, well equipped, who without giving him- 
ſelf any great trouble to ſhare in the glory of taking 
priſoners, had placed himſelf at the foot of a tree ” 
re 
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reſt himſelf, and had laid aſide his head- piece. He A. D. 
rides directly up to him, diſmounts, and clapping his 1 513. 

ſword to his throat, Surrender your ſelf, cavalier, Www 
ſays he, or you are a dead man. N 
The gentleman was greatly ſurprized, and ſur- 
rendeted without reſiſtance. ell, ſays the cheya-- 
lier, I am captain Bayard, and I ſurrender my ſelf al- 
ſo up into your hands: Here's my ſword, but upon 
condition that you will reſtore it me, if in going to 
your camp we meet with any Exgliſb, that wou'd in- 


ſult me. 


The king of the Romans was in raptures to ſee the 
chevalier Bayard again, and careſſed him very much. 
Five or ſix days after, Bayard ſaid to the gendarme : 
Sir, I am weary of being here, do me the favour to 
procure- me the liberty of returning to the French 
camp. Where's your ranſome, anſwers the gen- 
darme; and where's yours? replies Bayard; for I 
have made you my priſoner. 

The adventure was ſo extraordinary, that the kings 
at arms had. no rule for, nor foreſight of the caſe, and 
it was agreed to refer it to the emperor and the ki 
of "England, who decided in favour of Bayard, an 
he was allowed ſomę time after to return to the French 
army. 1 

Such was the battle or defeat ot Guinegaſte, which 

happen'd in Auguſt, and was called the battle of the 
Spurrs, becauſe the French gendarmes made much 
more uſe of them than of their ſwords. 

As the king durſt not hazard a battle, he let Terox- Memoires 
aune be loſt, and ſent Crequi and Teligni leave to ca- Bellay- 
itulate whenever they ſhou'd think proper, which 
ye they made uſe of for want of proviſions, after 
nine weeks ſiege, and ſurrender'd upon honourable 
terms. 

The king's chief reaſon for not making his utmoſt 
efforts to fave Terouanne, was the irruption of the 
Swiſs into the dutchy of Burgundy, whete they en- 
ter d to the number of 25000, with 2000 horſe be- 
e to the king of the Romaus, in the beginning 
of September, and came to fit down before Dijon, 
which having but poor walls, owed its preſervation 
to nothing but the reſolution and prudence of Lew:s 
de la Tremouille. He was governor of A 

an 
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mn had , repaired to this place for the defence 
0 It. - 


He held out for ſome time, and plainly — 
| Swiſs 


that he ſhould be forced, he made ule of ſome 
officers, whom he had taken, and treated well, to 
begin a negotiation, Beſides the money he gave, 
and promiſed to give them, he agreed to all that they 
demanded ; He knew..that what he did wou'd be 
diſavowed ; but he performed a very neceſſary piece 
of ſervice to the ſtate. | | 
Accordingly the king fail'd not to expreſs his diſ- 
pleaſure againſt /a Tremouille upon the occaſion, 
and refuſed to confirm the treaty, as containing con- 
ditions unworthy ſuch a prince as himſelf. He had 
no reaſon to fear the Swiſs re-entering Burgundy, as 
the winter was coming on; and he hoped, during 
that time, to provide for the ſecurity of his fron- 
tiers. ' | St 
The king of England and the king of the Romans, 
after the taking of Terouanne, came and laid ſiege to 
Tournay ; the inhabitants of which were cloſely at- 
tach'd to Fance, but being intimidated durſt ſcarce 
make any reſiſtance, After this conqueſt, the two 
princes hearing of the retreat of the Si, retired alſo 
themſelves, the one into Germany, and the other into 
England. The king thought himſelf very happy, that 
they had not taken up their quarters in P:cardy, as they 


might have hoped to do, if inſtead of beſieging Tournay, 


they had taken ſome towns in this province. 
e king's allies were not more ſucceſsful. The 


| Venetians were beaten by the $ aniards at Creatia near 


Vicenza, James IV. king of Scotland having entered 
England with an army to cauſe a diverſion in favour 
of France, was beaten by the duke of Norfolk, and 
periſhed himſelf in the battle, 

So many unfortunate accidents, which fell out this 
year 1513, were followed by another, which was no 
leſs afflictiꝭᷣ e to the king, I mean, the death of queen 
Anne of Brittany. She was a princeſs of great merit, 
and whom her king always loved and honoured. But 
her death, how afflictive ſoever it was to his majeſty, 

e him an opportunity of removing his difficulties, 
by diminiſhing the number of his enemies, and bring- - 
ing the king of Exg land off from the league. 


The 


the Roman in a ſenſible place, who had al ways 
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The king of England had a great: affection for A. D. 
Mary his ſiſter. One article of the treaty of alliance 1513. 
Which Ferdinand . of Spain had made with him, 
Was, that this princeſs ſhou'd eſpouſe Charles prince | 
of Spain. The king of France, with great policy, 
cauſed a propoſal to be made to Ferdinand, to marry 
Rente his ſecond daughter to Charles, or Ferdinand, 
that reach younger brother, upon condition of gi- 
ving him his right to the Milane xe and Genoa for a por- 
tion. This touch'd the king of Hain and the king 5 
a 
that dutchy in their view for Charles, and continued the 
War upon that motive alone, and thedeſign of driving 
the French out of {zaly, The negotiation was already Petrus de 
95 advanced, when the king of England had notice 1 
of it. Aſtil his ambaſſador in Spain made great com- . 
plaints upon the occaſion, aud the king of Eugland 
inveighed publickly at every turn againſt the king of 
Spain, his father-in-law, who after he had engaged Belcar. 18 * 
himin a troubleſome war, broke his word with him 
upon a, point of this importance, and treated with 
their common enemy without his knowledge, 
Monſicur de Longueville, who had been taken at 
the battle of Hurts, was then priſoner in England, 
With full liberty upon his parole, and went often to 
court. He thought himſelf able to make an advan- 
tage of Heury's diſpoſition for the benefit of Fance; 
and at a conference he had with him, he told him, 
that there was one way to make amends to the prin- 
ceſs his ſiſter ; that a king of France, ſuch as Lewss 
XII. in actual poſſeſſion of the crown, was much to, 
be preferr'd to a king of Spain, who perhaps wou'd 
not be long upon the throne ; that the king was a 
widower, not above fifty-three or fifty-four years of 
age, and being paſſionately. deſirous of a ſon to ſuc- 
ceed him, he was perſuaded, he wou'd not be very 
averſe to a ſecond marriage, and that this choice 
wou'd be extremely ſuitable to the princeſs Mary, 
The king of Exgland, who found his advantage in 


this alliance, with regard to his ſiſter, and reap'd the juurmal de 
pleaſure of revenging himſelf of the king of Hain, Louile de 
did not reje& the propoſal, Monſicur de Longue- $99: 
ville ſent the king notice of it, who was wall Poop 3 
ſed with the ſtep that he had un, and commi 1. Ne 
im 
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A. D. him to purſue the negotiation. The treaty was con- 
1514, cluded, and a ſuſpenſion of arms immediately fol- 
' ww lowed, The princeſs Mary of England went to 
France, and the marriage was ſolemniz'd at Abbe- 
ville on the ninth of Ockober. The peace between 

France and England abated the heat of the war every 
where ; But the French garriſon, which had been 
kept till then in the Lantern of Genoa, was obliged to 
ſarrender for want of proviſions. And the Genoeſe 

levell'd the fortreſs with the ground, *©  _ 

The king, however, who in the treaty with Eng- 
land had reſerved to himſelf the power of continuing 
the war in Italy, in order to reconquer the Milaue xe 
and Gexoa, made great preparations : But death ſur- 
priz d him before the execution of his deſigns. He 
had been for ſeveral years tormented with the gout, 
Which had very much weaken'd him. He was taken 
ill of a fever, attended with a dyſentery, cauſed, as | 

was imagined, by his inability to moderate his love 
for his new ſpouſe, who was one of the fineſt prin- 
ceſſes in Europe. He died at Paris in the palace of 

the Toxrnelles, the firſt night of the year 1515. in the 
2 year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of 
is reign, | 1 12 
n It is a ſingular commendation of this prince, that 
— the ſoverei 8 as I have obſerved in the begin- 
Louis XII. ning of this hiſtory, far from corrupting his natura 
N 1 good qualities, had removed the defects with which 
Savoye, they were mixed during the warmth of his youth. 
Hiſt, Mr. de Hiſtory ſpeaks of him as a prince the beſt qualified 
Pal on for a kingdom that ever 3 valour, pru- 
les Me- dence, application, and judgment. For the tender re- 
moires de gardhe had to his ſubjects, he merited the title of father 
Pethune. of his people; character of which he was very ſen- 

8:6, ible, and only concern'd to ſupport it with honour, 
Beſides his other virtucs, he had piety. He was a 
politick prince, but withal a gencrous and chriſtian go- 
vernor, an enemy to talſe and perfidious dealing, not- 
withſtanding the bad examples of Ferdinand king of 
Spain and Maximilian king of the Romans, who were 
eral times his allies, but at the bottom his mortal 
enemies. In a word, there are few princes to be met 
with in hiſtory, that have equall'd him in royal virtues, 

or have ſat upon the throne with leſs faults 
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Francis 1. 


RANCIS, count of Angenleme, and duke A. D. 
of Valois, aſcended the throne in Fannary, 1515. 
1515. in the twenty firſt year of his age. 
e was the firſt prince of the blood, and 
ſecond couſin to the late king, He was a 
prince full of fire and courage, mighty well made, 
liberal, provident, and, with all.thele fine qualities, 
equally agreeable both to the courtiers and the mili- 
tary men. 
| e offices of chancellor and conſtable, both va- 
cant, were immediately diſpos'd of; the firſt to An- 
thony du Prat, firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, and the ſecond to Charles duke of Bourbon. 
La Palice was honour'd with the ſtaff of marſhal of 
France, and gave up his place of high-ſteward to 
Goufier de Boiſi, who bad been the king's governor, 
This lord, with Robertet, who had been ſecretary of 
ſtate in the preceding reign, were very much con- 
cerned in the goverument. Anne of Montmerenci, Memiirsof 
and Philip Chabot, two young lords who had been Bl, II. 
brought up with the r from that time a great 
2 ſhare 
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A. D. ſhare of favour, Queen Clauda, the king's Houle, 
I 


1515. heireſs to the dutchy of Brittany, made a ce 


on of 
that dutchy to him, in-cale he ſurviv'd her, even with- 
out having any children 2 her. | | | 

Conſidering the character of the new king, it was 


5 very probable that he would not lay aſide the prepa- 


rations already made by his predeceſſor for the con- 
queſt of the Milanexe. This was his intention in 
reality; but he took care to hide it, and ſo well, that 
the piinces of Italy being perſuaded that in the begin- 
ning of a reign there were many Other affairs of 
importance Which would employ him, thought he 
would not go upon any enterprize all that year. 

He ſeem'd, indeed, at firſt to think of nothing but 
ſecuring the tranquillity of his dominions, by renew- 
ing the,antient treaties with the allies of France, and 
endeavouring to regain the princes it had had for its 
enemies, He ſucceeded with regard to Henry VIII 
king of England. Ferdinand, king of Spain, ſent 
nothing but compliments in anſwer to the letter he 
wrote him to give him notice of his accefſion to the 
crown. Charles, prince of Spain, by the advice of 
monſicur de Chieures, who had the care of his edu- 
cation, promis'd him to obſerve the peace exactly. 
The republick of Venice confirm'd the treaty which 
they had concluded with the king's predeceſſor, by 
which they were reciprocally oblig'd, the Venetian, 
to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of the Milaneze, and he 
to help them in the getting of Breſſe, Verona, and 
ſome other places ot the ſci way of which the 
emperor had made himſelf 2 27 zut the king could 
never compaſs his end with the Swiſs, who perſevered 
in their implacable hatred againſt Trance, and refuſed 
to receive his ambaſlador, being reſolutely determin'd 
to ſupport Maximilian Sfurce, the new duke of Milan, 
of whom they had declared themſelves protectors, 

This was the greateſt obſtacle that the king could 
meet with in the execution of the deſign he was vp- 
on: But it was followed by another, which was this; 
Pope Leo X. atter having amus'd him ſome time, 
enter'd into the league with the emperor, the king 


of Spain, and the Sw:/;, for the defence of the Mr- 
lane ⁊e. 


- 
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- But on the other hand, the king gain'd Octavian A. D. 
Fregoſa, doge of Genoa, to his ſide, by the great ad- 1515. 
vantages he offer'd him; and this lord managed ſo 
well with the chief of the nobility and people of that 
city, that they put themſelves again under the king's 

ience, as they had been for a long time in the 

reign of his predeceſſors, and declar'd openly for 
France to all, and againſt all. 

This declaration of the Genoeſe left the king no 
doubt whether he ſhould croſs the Alps this year ; and 
the Swiſs, that none might be beforehand with them, 
enter'd Piedmont with an army, and without takin 
any notice of the duke of Savoy, ſeiz'd upon Bre- gc 
queras, Pignerol, Suxa, and Salucca, and the other Hit. of Sa- 
paſſes over the Alps, by which the French armies had voy- 
hitherto penetrated into Italy. | 

This ſudden invaſion of the Swiſs embarraſs'd the 
king, who foreſaw great difficulties in forcing the 

paſſes, However, he advanc'd as far as Lyons with 
the greateſt part of his army: There he declar'd Louiſa 
of Savoy, his mother, regent of the kingdom; and 
while he waited for an anſwer from the duke of Sa- 
voy, of whom he had deſired ſome guides who knew 
the way over the mountains perfectly well, he conſi- 
der'd upon the road he was to take. 

It was difficult for him to determine; for all the 
paſſes were very well guarded; but in the mean while 
there came from the duke of Savoy Charles of So- 
liers, lord of Moret, who, by the help of a peaſant, 
had diſcover*d a new way, though in truth a very dit- 
ficult one; but which they might hope to get through 
by the help of the pioneers. It was by the valley of 

arcelonetta, by Roqueſparvieres, by St. Paul, by 

Argentier ; from whence they might go to Salucca. 

They went to examine it, and it was reſolv'd that 
ney ſhould march that way. 

hey made ſome cavalry advance upon the moun- 

tains of Genievre and Cenis, to amuſe the Swiſs, 
and keep them continually in expeQation of be- 
ing joined; and in the mean time the conſtable 
went from Ambrun with the vanguard, and a great 
number of pioneers. He clear'd the way for the 
reſt with infinite pains and trouble. He was forc'd 
to break off the coruers of rocks, to enlarge the 


R 3 ways, 
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A. D. ways, make bridges, and raiſe the artillery with ma- 
1515. chines. 
| All this, however, was done with ſo much ſpeed, 
Jena that the vanguard came in five days to the Stare, in a 
4% plain two leagues from Cony, while the enemy, who 
never thought an army could paſs that way, had no 
advice of their march; and this occaſion'd the firſt 
| * action of this campaign. YL; i 
he chevalier Bayard being advanc'd, had advice 
that Proſper Colonne was at Villafranca; from whence 
he was to go immediately to aſſiſt at a council of 
war at Pignerol. He ſurprized him in that little 22 
took him priſoner; and of near a thouſand horſe that 
An Colonne had with him: He ſav'd but two Albanians, + 
Bellsy, l. 1. All were either kill'd or taken. The booty was rich: 
They took between fix and ſeven hundred horſes, 
Colonne loſt, for his own ſhare, in veſſels of ſilver 
and gold, and in coin'd money, above an hundred 
and fifty thouſand crowns : But he was not ſo much 
vex'd at the loſs of that, as his reputation ; for till 
that time he had paſs'd for one of the moſt prudent 
and moſt careful generals of Italy. 
Memirseg This firſt ſucceſs had a great effect. The Swiſs 
the wrrſhat of left their poſts ; and being all rendezvous'd, they 
Fleutanges: went into the dutchy of Milan, baving the cardinal 
of Sion at their head. The king came, with the reſt 
of his army, into the plain of Quaieras. He imme- 
diately took the road to the Milaneze, The inhabi- 
tants of Novara came out to meet him, and preſen- 
ted him with the keys of their town, and the caſtle 
ſurrender'd ſoon after. He found there a 4 1 deal 
of artillery which his predeceſſors had loſt in Italy, 
a made the marſhal of Chabannes governor. of the 
place, 
This paſſage of the king ſtrangely diſconcerted the 
allies. Kaymond of Cardona, viceroy of Naples, ha- 
+ Joviws, l. 3. ving got — letters of the pope's, by Which he 
vitx Leo- knew he reſolv'd upon coming to terms with the 
nisX-- ” king of France, made uſe of ſeveral pretences to 
excuſe himſelf from joining the S ꝗ in the Milane e. 
The duke of Ferrara, and the Bentivoglio's ſeeing the 
French army in aby, began to tir in the king's fa- 
vour. Aymar of Prie, who had been ſent by ſea 
with a body of troops to Geaoa, and who was join'd 


by 


* 
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four thouſand Genoeſe, had ſeiz d upon Alexandria, A. D. 
2rtoua, and ſome other places, which made them 1517. 
maſters of all the country on this fide the Po. Lan- ' 
remius de Medicis, who commanded the pope's troops, Guicctard, 
had orders to dally, and not go too far ; fo that the * 
defence of the Milanexe was caſt entirely upon the 


„ 


_ 

t even theſe were very much frighted, as well at 
the behaviour of the pope and the Spaniards, as be- 
cauſe they did not receive the money which had been 
promis'd them by the king of Spain. They were 
drought to that paſs, that the duke of Savoy havin 
offer d them his mediation, they accepted of it; 
and upon 3 a large ſum of money, a pen» 

ſion, and ſome 2 for Maximilian Sforct , 
who, tho' he was more concerned in this war than 
any one elſe, yet was taken np with his pleaſures in 
a caſtle whither he had retir'd, they promis'd to put 
the dutchy of Milan into the king's hands, I his 
prince depended ſo much apon it, that he immediate- 
ly took the road for Milan, that he might get thither 
the next day, and take poſſeſſion of the city and caſtle; 
= he wanted a great deal of being where he thought 

e was. 

The cardinal of Sion, whoſe hatred and intrigues 
againſt France had railed him, and made his fortune 
under the laſt pontificate, and had given him the great 
eſteem he was in at the court of Spain, that of the 
emperor, and among the cantons, was not diſcou- 
raged. He was ſo diligent and indefatigable, by his 
diſcourſes and letters, with the principal officers 
of the Swiſs, that he not only made them change 
their reſolution, but likewiſe perſuaded them to en- 
deavour to ſeize the convoy of money which was 
carrying to Bafalora; and to go, at the ſame time, 
and attack the French army, who, depending upon 
the concluſion of the peace, would not be upon its 
guard, and conſequently out of a condition of reſiſt- 
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his piece of treachery, ſo different from the ge- 
neral character of the Swiſs, did not much redound 
to their honour, and the vigilance of Mr. de Lautrec, 
who had the care of the convoy, prevented its ſuc- 
ceſs. His ſpies inform'd him of the whole matter. 
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248 The Hiſtory of FRAN CE. 
A. D. He turned back, retreated a round-about way to 
1515. Galeras, where the treaty was made, and advis'd the 
WY king to keep ypon his guard. 
| | he Swiſs knowing that their deſign was diſco- 
ver'd, did not haſten - execution of it. They ſeem- 
ed even to give over all thoughts of coming to a 
attle, by the tameneſs with which they ſuffer'd par- 
ties of the French army to come and inſult them even 
at the gates of Milan. The very day that they reſol- 
F ved to come and attack the king's camp, Mr. de la 
7 Tremouille, and the high ſteward Boiſi, advanc'd as 
; far as the ſuburbs with ſome ſquadrons, and ten 
| troopers enter'd into a ſtreet, where they killed nine 
Ox ten men, and retir'd without being purged, | 
, But the king was not taken in this ſnare; for he 
remember'd the defeat of the French army at Novara, 
in the preceding reign, which was a caſe pretty much 
Ike this. He ordered all the officers to keep their 
ſoldiers upon their poſts, and the gendarmery to be 
ready to mount in caſe of an alarm. 
Memoirs of his wiſe precaution was not unſerviceable ; for 
Fleuravges. his ſcouts intorm'd him at one of the clock in the 
afternoon, that the Swiſs were come out of Milan, 
and were putting themſelves in order of battle, to 
march and attack his camp. He immediately ſent 
away Bartholomew Alviano, the general of the Vene- 
tian army, who was come to wait upon him, and 
deſir'd him to loſe,no time in bringing his army to 
him, which was then encamped at Lodi, The king's 
camp was. at S. Julian and St. Donato, a little 
way from the ſmall town of Marignan, which gave 
name to the battle. 
| The vanguard, which now would be called the 
firſt line, commanded by the conſtable, was co- 
vered with a ditch; and the artillery, conſiſiing of ſe- 
enty two pieces, guarded by the lanſquenets. The 
ing was in the firſt rank of the ſecond line; and the 
third was commanded by the duke of Alenzon. 

The army of the Swiſs was between five and ſix 
and thirty thouſand men, all infantry, and inferior in 
number to that of the French, Their defign was to 
break through the lanſquenets, and make themſelves 
maſters of the artillery, as they had done at the bat - 
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He of Novara, where their taking of the artillery 4. D. 
was the occaſion of their getting the victory. 1517. 

As ſoon as they were within ſhot, they fir'd their 
cannon very briskly upon them, which they ſuſtain d Te tm; | 
with a great deal of reſolution. The conſtable order'd — 
a party of the lanſquenets to croſs the ditch, and at- 
tack the foremoſt battalions of the Sw. The lat- 
ter halted, let the lanſquenets come up, and then 
charged them with ſo much fury, that they broke 
them at the firſt onſet, and put them to flight. They 
follow'd them, paſs'd the ditch with them, and ha- 
ving made the reſt of the e way, and 
even part of the gendarmery, who had flank'd them, 
made themſelves maſters of four pieces of cannon, 
which ſtood the foremoſt, and which they might have „ 
taken if they had not gain'd the ditch. | 

This fir(t diſadvantage put the firſt line into great 
confuſion. As 1oon as the king was inform'd of it, 
he left the command of the main body to the high 
ſteward, and the lord of Chatillon, and went off 
with a detachment of what they call'd the Black Bands. 
Theſe were four or five thouſand other lanſquenets, 
who had gain'd the reputation of being invincible" in 
the wars of the preceding reign, and were command- 
ed by Robert of la Mark, an Fleuranges his ſon. 

He found the conſtable uſing all his endeavours in 
vain to (top the lanſquenets. TI he preſence of the 
rince, and the Black Bands encouraged them a little : 
Hbey rallied, whilſt the king on foot, with a pike in 
his hand, march'd againſt the Sui with ſuch intre- 
pidity, as inſpir'd thoſe that followed him with a 
reſolution to conquer, or die. He charg'd the Sw 
before him, who were about eight thouſand in num- 
ber, and beat them back; and the conſtable falling 
upon them at the ſame time, with part of the gend- 
armery, they were obliged to repaſs the ditch, and 
leave the four pieces of cannon Which they had ta- 
ken. | 

But they ſoon- made new efforts to recover their 
firſt advantage. "The fight became more furious thay 
er: They mix'd together, and in ſuch a manner, 
Pa the two armies could ſcarcediltinguiſh the euemy 
rom their own ſoldiers, upon the account of — 
| | duſt. 
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The Hiſsary of FRANCE. 
duſt. The battle continued with a great deal of dif 
order on both fides, till night put a to it. 


The king receiy'd ſeveral blows pikes and hal- 
berds upon his armour, the good t of which 


fav'd his life. Francis of Bourbon, duke of Chatel- 
Raut, the conſtable's brother, and the count of Sau- 
cere, were kill'd. 

The French and Swiſs were ſo mingled together, 
that it was equally dangerous for either to ſtay in the 

lace where they were, or to go to another. The 
mg himſelf was in this danger, and the next day 
it was diſcover'd that he had 1 the night but fifty 
s from a battalion of Swrſ5. - This prince had 
trumpet ſounded before day, which the officers 
of the army diſtinguiſh'd by the ſound; and the duke 
of Vendime and Flexranges brought him four thon- 
fand lanſquenets, whom they had rallied. ' 

The conſtable ſpent the night in getting the troops 
together again, and giving orders every where againſt 
the next day, foreſeeing very well that the battle would 
begin again: And ſo it happen'd; for the Si, re- 
newed the attack with the ſame fury as the day before. 
The French cannon made a terrible havock in the 
enemy's battalions ; but the vacancies were imme- 
diately fill'd up, and the foremoſt battalions came 
up always in cloſe order to fall again upon the lanſ- 
quenets. 

Theſe were beat back at firſt; but being well ſup- 


ported by the gendarmery, they did their duty better than 


they had done the day before, and recovered theground 


they had loſt. Ihe battle was fought for ſeveral hours 


with ſurprizing obſtinacy. 

About nine of the clock in the morning the Swiſs 
generals detach'd a large body of the rear of their 
army, to go, by the help of a valley, and fall upon 
the hindpart of the king's camp where the baggage 
was; but the duke of Alenzon having receiv'd advice 


of it, he march'd and met this detachment, and cut 


it in pieces. | 

The news of this defeat made the Swiſs loſe their 
courage. They began to retreat towards Milan, ex- 
cept two troops which were cut off; one of fifteen 
hundred men, who finding they were cloſely purfned, 
threw themſelves into the houſes of a village. They 
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were ſummon'd'to ſurrender ; and, upon their refu- 
ſal, fire was ſet to the houſes, and they were almoſt 


all burnt, or kill'd as they endeavour'd to ſave them- 


ſelves, by the ſoldiers who ſurrounded them. The 
other troop, which conſiſted of three thouſand, was 
met by Alviano, who came up at the end of the bat- 


45t 


A. D. 


111. 


tle. They were moſt of them put to the ſword, or 


drown'd in the river Lambro, into which they were 
driven by the Albanian cavalry. be 

The king ſeeing the victory ſecure, would not let 
his army purſue thoſe who retreated into Milan, ei- 
ther to ſpare his troops, who could not have attack'd 
deſperado's without loſs, who march'd in good or- 
der, or elſe to ſhew them that he till had a kindneſs 
for their nation. 

Thus ended this bloody battle, which. was fought 
upon the third and fourth of September. Fifteen 
thouſand Si, with their beſt captains, were kill'd, 
according to our hiſtorians : Some ſay they were but 
ten thoufand. The number of the flain on the fide 
of the French is likewiſe differently related : Some 
make it amount to ſix thouſand, ſome to three, and 
others but to two. The prince of Talmont, only 
fon to Mr. de la Tremoxille, the lords of Buſh, Am- 
boiſe, and Roye, were killed in the ſecond fight. 
The count of Guiſe was drawn from under an heap 
of dead bodies all-over wounded, but he recover'd. 
There were a great many lords and gentlemen wound- 
ed. The marſhal of Trivulea, and the oldeſt captains 
faid, that of all the actions they had ever been in, 
they had never ſeen one hotter, and fought with ſo 
much obſtinacy, f | 

The cardinal of Sox retreated to Milan; but he 
durſt not ſtay there, for fear of the fury of the Swi, 
whom he had engaged in ſo fatal an enterprize. He 


fled into Germany to the emperor, and promiſed | 


Maximilian Sforce, betore he went away, that he 
omg bring him conſiderable aſſiſtance in a ſhort 
time, 


The Sui being come to Milan, conſulted among ner, of 
themſelves what they ſhould do; and concluded, at Vell, |. 1. 


laſt, to return into their own country; for they were 
apprehenſive of being hemm'd in by the French. They 


only left duke Maximilian four thouſand men —_— 
en 
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A. D. fend him in the caſtle, which they foreſaw the king 
1515. Would be ſure to beſiege. TAC 
As ſoon as the king knew of the departure of 
the 2 whom he would not purſue, he ſet out 
for Milan. The citizens met him, and preſented 
him with the · keys of the city, which he receiv'd, but 
id not go into it. He gave orders for the ſiege ot 
the caſtle, and left it to the care of Peter Navarre, 
who had greatly contributed to the victory of Marig- 
nan. This brave officer enter'd into the French ſer- 
vice, and left the Spaniards, becauſe after he was ta- 
ken at the battle of Ravenna, they let him lie a long 
time in priſon, for want of paying his ranſom. The 
king went towards Pavia, which open'd its gates 
to him, and ſent ſeveral detachments to the other 
fortified places in the dutchy of Milan, all which 
ſurrender d, except the caſtle of Cremoua, which 
Mr. de Fleuranges block'd up. 
Journal du Navarre puſh'd the ſiege of the caſtle. of Milan 
more fans with vigour, and was n wounded, but 
„ forc'd the garriſon to capitulate. Duke Maximilian 
ouiſa of treated With the king, and ſurrender'd himſelf upon 
Savoy, Condition to receive a penſion of ſixty thouſand du- 
cats. The ſovereign power was a plague to him, 
and lie had no inclination to any thing but pleaſure 
and caſe, He met with both in France, whlther he 
was carried. And thus, — his liberty which 
he had there, his fate was pretty like that of Lado- 
vic, his father, taken at Novara in the precedin 
reign : But their too unreſembling genius's e 
them behave in a very different manner under their 
misfortune. 115 | 
By one of the articles in the capitulation of the 
caſtle of Milan, that of Cremona was likewiſe yield- 
ed to the king, who, in leſs than a month after the 
victory of Marignan, was mgſter of all the Milanexe. 
_ He made his entry into the capital on the twenty- 
third of October. And now molt. of the princes of 
Italy, ſome in perſon, others by their ambaſſadors, 
congratulated him upon a conqueſt, which was a 
great piece of mortification to ſeveral-of them. The 
Venetians obtain'd of him tix hundred lanciers, and 
ſeven thouſand lanſquenets, under the command 
pf the baſtard of Savoy, and marſhal Trivalca, ws 
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from them by the emperor and the king of Spain. 
The juncture was favourable ; for after the battle of 
Marignan, Raymond of Cardona, viceroy of Naples 
thought of nothing more but laying his troops, and 
bringing them to the kingdom of -Naples, for which 
he began to be in fear: But he who ſeem'd to be the 
molt perplex'd of all, was the pope, who being aban- 
don'd by the Spaniards and Swrſs, law the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate was going to lie at the mercy of the French; 
ſo that he was forc'd to come to an accommodation 
with the king whether he would or no. 
He made uſe of the duke of _ for this purpoſe. 
The duke found the king very well diſpoſed to treat 


about an accommodation, which was made at Pavia. 


The pope yielded Parma and Placentia to the king 
and this prince ted ſome advantages to Julian and 
Laurentius de Meqictis, And it was agreed, that the 
pope and the king ſhould have an interview together 
at Bologna. we” 

They met accordingly in December, with all the 
marks of friendſhip and ſincerity on both ſides; and 
the king made his compliment of filial obedience 
with his own mouth. nd here began the negotia- 
tion about the famous Concordate, Which was after- 
wards ſubſtituted in the place of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tiow, When the king went to Milan, he left chan- 


cellor d« Prat to finifh this affair. The concordate | 


was a year afterwards confirmed by a decree of the 
council of Lateran, and the pragmatic ſanQion abo- 
liſhed in the eleventh ſeſſion, 

During this important negotiation, the king entered 
upon another, in which he ſucceeded as well, at leaſt 
in part. It was to renew the ancient alliances with 
the Swiſs: But he could not regain above eight can- 
tons; and the other five refus'd to renew the trea- 
ties., However, he thought he had done a great deal, 
and did not deſpair of bringing the reſt over in time. 
He was very much oppos'd in this affair by the cardi- 
nal of Sion, and the intrigues of Pace the Engliſh am- 
baſſador. He afterwards return'd over the Alps, lea- 
ving the conſtable of Bourbon his lieutenant general 


in the Milane ze, and came to Lyons in the beginning 
of February. 


There 
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There he heard the news of the death of the king 
of Spam, which remov'd the fears of 2 diverſion 
on the fide of the Pyrenees ; But he was apprehen- 


five of a much more dangerous one from Fleury king 


Thomas Wolſey abſolutely govern'd the king of 
England at this time, Hiſtory repreſents this miniſter 
to us, as one of the moſt vain, moſt ambitious, moſt 
wicked? and at the ſame time one of the ableſt 
men of his age. He was of very mean birth; but his 
2 and management rais d him to the office and 

ignity of high chancellor, archbiſhop of Tori, and af- 
ter wards to that of cardinal. He had afterwards the 
confidence to aſpire even to the ſoveraign poutificate, 
by the favour of Charles V. whoſe: dupe however he 
Was in that affair. Molſey was diſpleaſed at the kin 
of France, for a refuſal he had given him. The buſi- 
neſs was the biſhoprick of Toxrnay, of which this pre- 
late was ſteward, ſince it was come under'the et 
of the Exgliſb, during the reign of Leuis XII. He 
would have had Peter Guillart, who was biſhop of 
that city, nominated to another biſhoprick, that the 
ſce being vacant, he might get it for himſelf. The 
king for a long time took no notice of his ſollicita- 
tions, and let bim ſee that he preſs d him in vain up- 
on that head. Ile took his revenge by uſing all his 
endeavours to engage the king of Euglaud to declare 
war with France; but meeting with too much oppo- 
ſition from that prince's council, he took another 
longer method, which, in time, might bring 
him to the point he aim d at. er Veh 

He perſuaded the king of England to engage the 
emperor to enter Italy with an army, promiſing him, 
that as ſoon. as he had begun the war in that country, 

ainſt the king of France, he ſhould be well ſecond- 

The-emperar did not want to be much preſs'd 


EN upon this point. He did ſo; and, contrary to his 


uſual cuſtom, took the field early in the year. 
He rais'd the fiege of Breſſe, which was vigorouſly 
carried on by the baſtard of Savoy, and Peter Navarre, 
and drove the French into the Milaneze. There he 
was join d by a great number of malecontents and 
exiles of that country, and made himſelf _—_ vr 
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Lodi, and encamp'd at Lambra, three quarters of a A. D. 
league from Milan. » | -” 

The conſtable of Bourbon, for want of havingaſaf- Wyo 

ficient number of troops, and through the ſlow march 
of ſixteen thouſand Swiſs, who were coming to him 
from the eight cantons which the king had regain'd,' 
was oblig'd to keep upon the defenſive. The marſhal 
of Laxtrec, who had but a few troops in the field, 
retir'd continually before the Imperialiſts ; and the 
Venetians, for the ſame reaſon, were employ'd in ta- 
King care of their country, 1 
he ſixteen thouſand Swijs being come up, the 

conſtable reſolved to go and offer the emperor battle; 
but the Soi captains to whom he communicated it, 
refuſed to march, ſaying, that they were ready to de- 
fend Milan to the laſt extremity under his command: 
But that in the treaty made between the king and the q 
eight cantons, it was expreſly ſtipulated, that they | 
ſhould not fight in the field againſt the army of the 
empire, and much lefs againſt their own nation, of 
which there were fifteen thouſand men with the em- 


or. 
"This anſwer much diſpleas'd the conftable, * 
and the marſhal of Laxtrec, who commanded under 
him: But the Swiſs alledg'd nothing but what was 
true. Things were in this ſituation, when a few days 
after captain Albert came to them and ſhew'd them the 
orders he had receiv'd from the cantons, to return with 
his troops. 

The Swiſs who were with the emperor receiv'd 
the ſame orders; and this prince was now more per- 
plex'd than the French generals: For befides, that the 
Swiſs made the half of his army, their behaviour to him 
was quite different from that of their countrymen tothe 
conſtable, The reaſon of this difference was, that he 
did not pay them. They came to him, and ſpoke with 
a great deal of arrogance, and even with menaces. 
Fear ſeized him, and he call'd to mind the accident 
of Ladouic Sforce, who, in the time of Lewis XII. 
was deliver'd up to the French by the Swiſs upon a 
like occaſion. He repaſs'd the Adda, without bein 
followed by the Si, who paid themſelves with their 
own hands, by plundering Lodi, and return'd to theic 
own country. The Swiſs belonging to the French m_ 
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4. D. did the ſame, except captain Albert, who ſtay'd with 


1515. three hundred men only. pol S 
— TFheFrench and Venetian army purſued the emper- 
| br cloſely, and routed ſome troops of his rear. He 
. regain d the Treutin, abandoning all his conqueſts, 
1 55 without any other effect of his e but having 
| given a new proof of his want of capacity in the ma- 
E nagement of his undertakings. Afterwards the/exe- 
1 titan and French beſieg d Breſſe; and when the place 
1 was taken, after a pretty ſtrong reſiſtance, it was put 
into the hands of the Venetiaus, according to the trea- 
ty which they had made with the Ks aun g 

Memeirreg Afterwards the king furniſh'd. the pope with a large 
Bellay, l r- body of cayalry, for the conqueſt of the dutchy of 
TC ain. Irbins, to which he had oblig'd bimſelf inthe interview 
| at Bolonia, yorw ithilanoing the ra0h he had to be 

diſſatisfied with him, not bei ignorant. on his alli- 
ances with the emperor, and the kings of Sain and 
England. The dutchy was taken from Francis Mary 
of Rovere, and Laurentius de Medicis, the pope's ne- 
phew, receiy'd the inveſtiture of it. 
Theſe are the principal things that paſs'd this year 
in {zaly. I come now to the other events, which-the 
death of king Ferdinand produced: For he was of 

too much conſequence in Europe, that his death ſhould. 
be receiv'd with indifference, . RR 
His ſucceſſor appeat d afterwards. with yet more 
luſtre upon the theatre of the world. He was Charles 
of A; 25 heir to the Spaniſh dominions, who took, 
the title of king of Spain aſter the death of Ferdinand, 

tho" Faxe his mother by right of whom he was to ſuc+ 
ceed to the crown o 2 was (till alive, but not 
capable of governing, through her not being right in her 
ſenſes. But yet this left a difficulty behind it; and 
| ſeveral Spaniſþ lords were diſpleas'd at Charles's ta- 
* title of king during the life of that princels; 
was a young prince, then between fifteen and 
ſixteen years of age, of very great hopes, which he 
perfectly anſwer'd, and who by his great qualities 
could not but give uneaſineſs to the princes who 
were neighbours to the extenſive dominions which 
he inherited. Ant ic 
This had more relation to France than any other We, 
that 


4. D. 1516, 


becauſe Charles's dominions were the frontiers 
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that kingdom, as well on the fide ofthe Pyrenees, as . D. 
on that of 1 Ae Champaign, without 1516. 
mentiqnin „ where i once e peace wy mr 
able paſleſſs w4 the kingdom of Naples, he would, / 
be much more. formidable to the M:laveze, than any 
ot his predeceſſors; for in caſe of war for the fas. 

8 the ſame intereſt w raiſe againſt Fraxce all, 
the forces of Spain, the Netherlands, and the king- 
dom of Naples;. "9 } 

The king of France was not wanting in making 

theſe important reflections, and reſolyed to make bu- 
lineſs for the young king on the fide of the Pyrenees. 

obs of Alhret, . Ferdinand had depriv'd of the 

ingdom of Navarre, march'd with ſome French 
troops to thoſe parts, to put himſelf at the head of the 
Grandmonts, who were in motion in his favour: He 
attack'd S. Jobn Pied de Port, took the town, and 
beſſeg d the eſtadel; but having receiv'd advice of the 
defeat of the marſbal of avarre, the head of the 
faction of the Grandmonts, he rais d the ſiege, and 
loft ſome troops in his tetreat. This was the laſt 
effort he made for the reconquering his kingdom: He 
died two months after, leaving for heir to what he 
had remaining in Beru, and to; his right to Navarre 
his fon Haury, who was but fourteen years old, and 
had not much betterſucceſs than his father. 5 

In the mean time, at the deſire of the king of Spain, Memoir: of 
they came to a treaty at Noyox, Where the peace was Bell. . 1. 
renew d between the two kingdoms ; and the empe- 
ror, Who knew of what importance it was to this 
young prince his grandſon, that the king ſhould 
have no ſuſpicion of him, .reſolv'd to e peace 
himſelf with Frauce. By this peace Verona was put 
into the hands of the marſhal of Lautrec, who by the 
king's: orders reſtor'd. it to the Venetian. So that the 
republick of Venice was now in poſſeſſion of all their 
dominion of Terra-firma, which had been taken from 
them by the of Cambray, in the time of Letuis 
XII. It, coſt them immenſe ſums of money: But 
they ow d their liberty and reſettlement to their wiſe 
conduct in the events of the wars in Italy, and com- 
paſs d heir end at laſt. The treaty for Verona was 4, b. 1317. 
executed upon the fifteenth of January, in the year — 
5075 and peace was eſtabliſh'd between the greateſt 

Vo. III. 8 powers 
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A. D. powers in Euripe, but there was only a truce. be- 
1517. Deen 1 „ 
: — 1 to _ the yew gr om of the 
e between France; the empire, ain, havi 
— regulated in another treaty at Ce upon the 
4 eleventh of March; the king, who ſaw very well that 
it would not laſt long, refolv'd to ſtrengthen himſelf 
by new alliances with other ſtates. Two months 
C:lieftion of after the treaty of Noyon, he concluded a very impor- 
Tenni tant one at Fribourg, with the thirteen Cantons, the 
F.. Griſons, and all thoſe who wete united to the Hel- 
; vetic body, He likewiſe renew'd his league with the 
Venetians ; and they concluded a defenſive alliance 
ether, to maintain the tranquillity of Ira And 


la Yy, to bring the pope into his-intereſt, he married 
to Laurentius de Medicis Magdalen of Bolonia his 
Memoirs of Eoulfin, heireſs to the houſe of Bolonia, and daughter 
Bellay, . 2. to the fiſter of Francis of Bourbon, duke of Ven- 


* 


— me. He made alſo 2 rowy of alliarice with the 
Leonard, King of Denmark, againſt the Exgliſb and the Swedes ; 


T. 2. but this was not of much ſervice to him. 
During the courſe of theſe negotiations, the king 
was labouring at another affair, which he had very 
much at heart, and in the execution of which he 
3 foreſaw great obſtacles, It was to have the concor- 
1 | date publiſh'd and obſery'd in his kingdom, and to 
7 — the pragmatic ſanction's being follow d for the 
1 ture, as he had promis'd the pope in the conferences 
1 at Bolowia, It did indeed with ſtrong oppofi- 
tion from the par lia the univerſity, and che clergy. 
It was however regiſter d by authority; but not with- 
out proteſtations from the parliament, who upon ſome 
occaſions ſtill * d according to the pragmatic ſan- 
Ction. At laſt, in time, the concordate, ſupport- 
ed by royal and pontifical authority, prevail'd ; and 


q things in that reſpect were put upon the fame bot- 
I tom that we ſee them at this daß. 


In the mean while Charles of Anuflria having em- 
| bark'd at Midalebourg, artiv'd ſafely in Spain. His 


preſence ſettled perfect tranquillity there; and he was 


crown'd king at Valladolid in February the year fol- 
A. p. 1518. lowing 1518. 8 | 


q | | England itill kept the king in continual uneafineſs. 
4 He ſaw very well he could never be free from it, * 
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he had gain'd the prime miniſter, who about this time H. D. 
was made a cardinal. He ſucceeded in it by the con- 1518. 3 
fidence which he ſhew'd he plac'd in him. A treaty . ? 
was made at London upon the fourth of October, by . 1 
which Tournay was reſtor'd to the king, he paying the , 1 
args of the citadel which had been built by the .4 

g, and upon condition that he ſhould recal the "= 
duke of Albania out of Scotland, a 8 enemy to the 
Eugliſb, and that the young king of Scotland ſhould be Air: of 
comprehended in the treaty; all this was to be executed, ry 
and the band of this peace was to be the marriage 
of Mary the king of England's daughter,, who was 1 
but between theee and four years old, with Francis the . 
7 who was but one and an half. = 

2's an impoſſible to be done with cardinal 


Wilſey's aſſiſtance. The king propos'd to treat abo 
reſtoring | 
entred upon meaſures to this purpoſe. The thin 


alais to France : He engag'd to do it, 
| had in all likeliboqgd ſucceeded, if the king of » 


ig 
had not been adviy'd of it by his emiſſaties, and hin- 
dred it by gaining Yolſey to his intereſt. 'Lhis cardinal, 


R who was always for the beſt bidder, went over to 

|; him. The difference which this change produc'd, 

, was, that the king of Spain knew how to fix this 

k miniſter, and that he afterwards play'd him upon 

, France with all poſſible advantage. | | 

. But theſe two princes, ho were equally afraid of | 

3 each other, were ſhartly after competitors for that, 

N Which mult give a vaſt ſuperiopity to him whocarried it. 

. This . by the death of the emperor Maæimi- 

* lian, Who leaving the firſt place in Europe vacant, F 

e furniſh'd Francis king of France and Charles king of 

" Spain with an object worthy of their ambition, who 

* were the only rwo monarchs that could any way 

d pretend tO it, (703 "1 . 

t- - The emperor's death happen'd at Lints upon the 4. p. 1519. 
nineteenth of January, in the year 1519, and the two 

n-  _ kings began immediately to form their parties, in or- 

is der to obtain the imperial crown. They made their 

2s deſign no ſecret, and did not ſeem to be the leſs good 

* friends for it. They continued to ſhew each ther 
all the uſual ciyilities; and one day when the kin 

0. was talking yg this ſubject to the Sari embaſſy 

All dor, he told that . neitha ſutprif ag Belear. 1.16. 

he 2 a 


* 
wes 
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A. D. diſpleas'd that the king of Spain was his rival in this 
' 1519. affair; and pleaſantly added, that they were courting 


8 the ſame miſtreſs, that the moſt fortunate would car · 
Guieciard ry her, and that the other muſt comfort himſelf as 
+:5 Well as he could. 


This temper and moderation was a great honour to 
the two princes. They made ſtrong applications to 
the pope, who at the bottom was for neither of them, 
The Suiſ were of the ſame miad, and ſo were the 
Venetians : But in caſe the election was to be confin'd 
to the two kings, the Swiſs lik'd the king of Spain 
beſt, and the Yenotians preterr'd the king of Fraxce, 
becauſe the houſe of Auſtria had ſome pretenſions to 
ſeveral cities in their n which an emperor of 
that houſe would not fail to make the moſt of. All 
theſe powers would have wiſh'd the election to fall 
upon a prince of Germany ; but they could do no 
more in this affair at the diet of Fraucſort, than ſol- 
licit and make remonſtrances to the electors ; for 
theſe were the princes upon whom the whole matter 


1 1 | 
erik - © | The admiral de Bonniver, before he appear'd in the 


quality of French ambaſſador at the diet of Francfort 
had ſecretly and in diſguiſe run through the courts of 
moſt of the eleQtors, and had been very liberal both 
of money and promiſes. Several had promis'd him 
to be fayourable to the king; but notwithſtanding the 
fine words which iy, 8h him for his money, he 
was ſure of none but Richard archbiſhop of Treves, 
and Joachim marqueſs of Braudenbourg. He thought 
he was likewiſe ſecute of Lewis count Palatine and 
duke of Bavaria, and hop'd by his means to get the 
vote of cardinal Albert, archbiſhop of Mentz his bro- 
ther; but he was miſtgken in both. 
The king of Spain on his fide was ſure of Lewis 
king of Bohemia, his brother-in-law, the ele&or of 
Mentz, and Frederick elector of Saxony. Herman 
count of Veda archbiſhop of Cologs appear d neuter 
and ſrem'd reſolv'd to declare for him who ſhou 
have the moſt ſuffrages. | 


Belcariu, Erard of la Mark biſhop of Liege, a man of a 
bas" 1 great deal of wit, and very 1 * of managing an 
nt the per 


rigue with dexterity, was ſon who nnder- 
hand ſerv'd' the king of Spain the moſt „ 
. N p 0 
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He had been always very ſtrongly attach'd to France: A. D. 
But N provok d that Lose of Savoy, the king's 1519. 
mother ſhould prefer before him the archbiſhop of 
Bourget, brother to Boyer treaſurer of the exchequer, 
for the cardinal's hat, he had chang'd fides, and was 
glad of having this opportunity of ſhewing his reſent- 
ment. He offer d to the electors the motives which 
ſhould exclude the king of France, and thoſe which 
ſhould engage them to prefer the king of Spain be- 
fore him, and urg'd them with a great deal of ſtrength 
and effect. He confirm'd thoſe electors who were 
already inclined to the king of Spain, and ſhook ſome 
of the others who were fayourable to the king of 
France. en 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when the diet was Georgius 
open'd upon the ſeventeenth of June, and the two da cane 
princes made their poſtulation. They received hand- Caroli v. 
ſome but general anſwers, and the day was appoint- 
ded for conferences among the electors. | k 

Upon the day fixed for theſe conferences, the 4 
elector of Mentx propos'd the ſubject they were to = 
conſidgr upon, and faid the only queſtion they had 
to determine, was to chooſe either the king of Frauce 
or the king of Spain, or a German prince. He exa- 
mined the reaſons of theſe three parties, and conclu- 
ed ſtrongly for the king of Spain. 

The eſector of Treves on the other hand harangued 
in favour of the king of France, and endeavoured to 
ſhew the weakneſs of the motives which were ur- 
ged to reje& him, and plac'd the reaſons for prefer- — 
ring him to the king of Spain and the German prin- q 
ces in the ſtrongeſt light. | 

The elector of no declared for the king of 
Spain. The king of Bohemia's proctor, and the 
elector of Cologn joined him. The elector Palatine 
of Bavaria was at firſt for the king of France; but | 
he was intimidated by the approach of an army of the 4 
cities of Suabia, who had juſt driven the duke of my | 
Wirtemburg from his dominions, and declared for 4 $1. 
the king of Spain. He was apprehenſive that they ranges. 
would come upon the Palatinate, and gave his vote 
for the king of Spain. The marquis of Branden- 
bourg, finding that he ſhould oppoſe the torrent in vain, 
followed the majority; and the elector of Treue. 

| . 8 3 having 
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having deſired, but to no purpoſe, that they would 


continue the debate, and not be in ſach haſte to con- 
clude, added with a figh, that he foreſaw this election 
would produce a great deal of miſchief in Germany; 
but that he might not make a ſchiſm m the empire, 
he joined his ſuffrage to thoſe of the other dedots. 
Thus was the election made, or rather refolved up- 
on; for this meeting was not publick. The day 
was appointed for a ſolemn aſſembly in the prefence 
of all the members of the empire. It was held upon 
the twenty-eighth of June, and Charles king of Sp 
was proclaimed emperor. | 4 
If we may believe the marſhal de Flexranges in his 
memoires, the king miſſed his aim, in not following 
a piece of advice he gave him, which was to take 
the Suabian troops I mentioned before into his pay. 
They defired no better; and propoſed it twice tb this 
lord, who was then making intereſt for the <p 
the princes of Germany. Robert de la Mark his ta- 
ther, duke of Boxillon and Sedan, who had embraced 
the king of Spain's party, gave the ſame advice to 
that prince, who followed it. From thenge came 
the change of the count Palatine, who 22 
the ſuffrage which he had given for the king, took 
the diviſion of the electors, and made the pluralityof 
voices fall upon the king of Spain. AF 
We may eaſily imagine how fenfibly this choice, 
made in the ſight of all Europe, touched the two 
kings ; how much the one was filled with joy, and 
the other with chagrin at it. It threw the pope and the 
Venetians into great perplexities; and they ſaw very 
well, that the pretenſions of the two princes to the 


kingdom of Naples and dutchyof Milan would put Traly 
mM 


anger of 'being ſoon again the theatre of the war. 
The king had another reaſon to declare — 
the emperor: It was that this prince had not obſerved 
the treaty of Neyon; and that he always ſhuffled a- 
bout the principal article, which related to the reſti- 


tution of Navarre to young king Heury. However, 


they were neither of them in haſte, which they 
had both good reaſons. 


The Spaniards were very much diſſatisfied withthe 
new emperor, being jealous of the Flemings, to whom 


they found he gave too large a ſhare of the places and 


riches 
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riches of Spain. Charles was likewiſe uneaſy upon 4. D. 
a point relating to the kingdom of Naples: For ac- ' 1519. 


cording to the ancient coneordates, that kingdom \ 
8 not be poſſeſſed by the 1 who was raiſed 
the imperial throne ; and the popes had never 
departed. from that article. Laſtly, before he 
could make war with Fraxce for the Milaneze, it 
was neceſſary for him to ſet the affairs of the empire 
in order, the government of which at this time was 
"rg difficult. r 
n the other hand the king ſaw Charles's power 
was prodigiouſly augmented, and that he would be 
able to cruſh him, if he compaſſed his end in uniting 
the forces of all his dominions againſt him. He knew 
not how far he could depend upon the king of Eng- 
lazd,tho? this prince ſeeing Charles become ſo power- 
ful, ſhould naturally join with France to make a ha- 
lance. . For which reaſon. the king, to be ſecure on 
— an propoſed an interview to the king of E 
w 


A, D. 1520. 


0 willingly conſented to it. He froſſed the Memoirs of 


ſea in Fane, and. as had been agreed, they ſaw one Bellay, “. I, 


- 


another the firſt time in the mid-way betwixt Ardres 
and Guiſues. There were Try 
tween the two kings and their miniſters ; and ever 
thing was done with the greateſt magnificence an 
r of the mall N a jon. 9 
ng of Eugland among other things promiſed the 
king of Fraxce, that - would declare againſt the 
bi; hq in caſe he ſhould attack the Milaue ze, or 
diſturb the repoſe of Italy) | 
In the mean time the, emperor, after a great deal of 
conſideration, reſolved to leave Sain, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity, and Jett for adminiſtrator 
of that kingdom Cardinal Adrian biſhop of Tartoſa, a 
native of — Netherlands, who had been formerly 
his preceptor. This choice irritated the Spaniards ex- 
tremely. 


Fournal of 
. Louiſa of 
eral conferences be- $avoy. 


Cornnng ; and never did prince run a greater hazard Vers, ui. 


of loſing a rich crown, which he was already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, to go after another, which would colt him a 
eat deal of trouble to keep, if that ſhould fail him, 
e touched at Dover, and the king of England was 
then at Calais going to ere when he received 

4 an 


Charles v. 
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A, Din expreſs, which brought him the news of that prince's 
IF. arrival, ene 
Ihe king of England went immediately to Dover; 
and this interview was a deciſive ſtroke for the em- 
peror. Cardinal Wolſey ſerved him as much as he 
could; and this prince before his departure obtaineda 
promiſe from the king of England, that he would be 
arbiter in any differences which might happen between 
Du Tillet, him and the king, and take up arms againſt either of 
% % the two who refuſed, his arbitration, Nothing 
1 cou be more contrary to what the king of Exg- 
land had promiſed the king a few days before. This 
was depriving him of the liberty of requiring the em- 
peror to execute the treaty of Nyon, and obſtructin 
the deſign which he was not ignorant the kin had 
Memiir: of Of obliging the emperor to reſtore Navarre to Henry 
Bellay, 1. 1- ſon of the late king Jobn @ Albret. WF 1 
The emperor came over to Calais, accompanied by 
the king of England, who had a mind to ſhew him 
that place and raveline. Afterwards, having made 
ſome ſtay in the Netherlands, he went to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to be crowned, This ceremony was performed 
Fpift. Val- upon the twenty-third of October. He was employ d 
defi ad Jer the reſt of the year in ſettling the affairs of the em- 
Alaris de pire; and in the following he gave beginning to the 
— ong wars which afterwards Jaid waſte the fineſt 
Caroli V. pou of Europe, and whole fatal effects were ſeyere- 
y felt by France, | | > ' 
The pope, at this juncture, acted in a very equi- 
vocal manner with the two princes; for on the one 
fide he very eaſily 52 up in the emperor's favour 
the important article I mention'd before, relating to 
the incompatibility of the kingdom of Naples with 
the empire in the perſon of the ſame prince; Yet this 
did not hinder him from making ſhortly after a pri- 
vate treaty with the king, in which he promis'd to 
refuſe the emperor the inveſtiture of it, and conſent- 
ed that the king ſhould attack that kingdom upon 
three conditions: Firſt, that he ſhould yield to the 
holy ſte the city of Cajetta, and all the country as 
far as the river Carillan, and the confines of the ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate; Secondly, that the reſt of the king- 
Muir , dom of Naples ſhould be given to Henry, this prince's 
Bellay, „1. ſecond ſon; but that, till he was of age, it ſhould be 
Fi | | govern'd 
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govern'd by a cardinal legate, who ſhould reſide at . D. 
rer Thirdly, that the king ſhould aſſiſt him, when 1520. 

he had occaſion, againſt the feudatories of the church. 
This article chiefly regarded the duke of Ferrara, Guicciard. 

The king ſeeing himſelf ſecure on the fide of“ "+ 
Italy by this treaty, and that which he had made with 
the Venetians, though he had all the reaſon in the 
world to diſtruſt the king of England, would not 
put off any longer his intended enterppize upon Na- 
varre, and a very favourable circumſtance confirm'd 
his reſolution. | | 

It was the almoſt general inſurrection of the prin- Variz epilt. 

<= cities of Spain, without excepting the capital. e 
he people had dom Pedro Giron, and the biſhop of * IP 
Segovia at their head. The rebels made themſelves Vera, Life of 
maſters of ſome citadels, of the artillery, and the Charles V. 
few warlike proviſions there were in ſome places, 
There were but few lords who enter'd into the rebel- 
lion; but then moſt of them ſtood idle ſpectators of 
theſe diſorders, not daring, or not being willing to 
oppoſe them. They even talk'd of dethtoning the 
king of Spain, and putting queen Jane, his mother, 
in his place, notwithſtanding the diſtraction of her 
—.— which allowed her only ſome intervals of good 
enſe. | | 

The cardinal-adminiſtrator and the royal coun- 
cil knew not what method to take to remedy an evil 
which was growing every day, and ſpreading through 
all the parts of the realm. They had but very few 
troops,” and the people laughed at their threats and 
their promiſes. . „ 

It was at this juncture that the king of Navarre Petrus de 
raiſed an army in France in his own name, which = 
march'd into Navarre, commanded by Andrew dei 
Foix, lord of Þ Eſparre, brother to the marſhal of 
Lautrec. He took 67. John Pied de Port, the key 
of the country, and afterwards Pampeluna with its 
citadel. All the reſt of the kingdom ſubmitted afrer 
the raking of the capital, except the fortreſs of Amaia, , _ * 
If / Eſparre had ſtopp'd here, and contented him - Petru de 
ſelf with ſecuring his conqueſt, by putting the places Augleria, 
in a ſtate of defence, the emperor had loſt Navarre Pit. 453. 
entirely; but he being puff'd up with his ſucceſs, pe- 
netrated into Caſtile, and laid fiege to ts” 

pon 
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Upon this news the Spavierds rouz'd themſelves. 
The cardinal-adminiſtrator had already engaged the 
nobility to mount their horſes; and having drawn 
out of Navarre the old troops which were there, 


and the abſence of which had accafion'd the loſs of 


that kingdom, they had ſubdued the rebels in ſeveral 
places, and in moſt of the towns the ſeditions were 


„ : q | 

e vigorous reſiſtance of the governor of Log- 
roguo gave time for ſuccours to come in. The Freuch 
raiſed the liege, and retreated towards Pampeluna. 
The _m came up ſooner than they expected 
them, by ways which they thought the artillery cou'd 
never have been brought; and the two armies were 
in ſight of each other within a league of that capital. 
The duke of Najara, general of the Spauiſh army, 
offer'd ! Eſparre battle, who did not retuſe it. I 


French cavalry perform'd wonders ; but the infantry 


ve way, and there the rout began, L'Eſparre was 
—— * with ſome other French, Gaſcon, and 
Navarre lords. Several others were ſlain. If we 
may believe Amirante of Caſtile's letters written 
from Spain, there were five thouſand of the French 
army killed, and only fifty of the Spauiſb; but there 
is no doubt but we muſt ſubſtract from the number 
of the one to add to the other. TI his defeat happen'd 
upon the thirtieth of June, and was ſucceeded by 
the taking of Pampeluna, and all Nauarre, which 
8 by the Spaniards in as few days as 
the French had been in conquering it, except Sz, Jobs 
Pied de Port, which the latter kept ſome time lon- 


The emperor had no right to declare war againſt 


France upon this irruption, becauſe by the treaty of 


Noeyon the king of Spain was to ſatisfy the king of 
Navarre, cither by the reſtitution of that kingdom, 
or ſume other way, which he had not done; and in 
caſe he did not do it, the king of France had reſerv'd 
to himſelf a power to aſſiſt the king of Navarre with 
his troops and money, in order to put him into poſ- 
ſeſſion of his dominions: And therefore the empe- 
ror did not make this a motive for the war he de- 
clar'd againſt the king by way of fact: Eut he took 
another method, which was pretty plauſible, 


Robert 
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. Robert de la Mark,” lord of Sedan and Bonilon, A. D. 

e had been chagrin d by the emperor in a diſpute which 1521 

n he had with the lord of Aymeries, relating to the 

7 little town of Hierge in the Ardewnes, and pretended 

. that this prince had done him injuſtice. This cha- 0 
al grin reconciled him to the king of Fraxce. He came 2 
e to wait upon him at Ræmorentin, and made an offer , 

to him of all his ſervice and — wee towns. He was ; 

4 receiv'd with arms, his little territory being a b 
” 8 barrier for - on the ſide of the Mewſe, 7 
4. This lord was no ſooner return'd home, but he \ 
ed raiſed ome troops, not only in his pwn country, j 
d but likewiſe in the French domin ions, norwithſtand- 

re ing the king's prohibitions, which were made, 2s 

al. was thought at that time, with probability 

„ only to ſave appearances. He made ſome inroads 

he into Luxembourg with his troops; and what ſeem'd 

ry to be very ſurprixing, he ſent to Worms, where the 

25 broils occaſion'd by Lutber's hereſy then employed 

nd — to declare war againſt him in form by 

WE an herald. hn 

en The emperor being ſurpriz'd at this piece of con- *" — 

cb fidence, which could not come into the head of * wag 

re petty prince, like Robert de la Mark, without he had 

der thought himſelf well ſupported, imagiu'd that it was 

1'd an artifice in the king to begin the war: For which 

by reaſon he diſpatch'd two envoys immediately; one 

ich to Eu land, and another to France. 

as The firſt had orders to acquaint the king of Eng- 

by lend with the inſult which had been juſt offer'd him, 

Nr and to call upon him to procure him reparation for 

| it, as being the arbiter appointed to adjuſt the diffe- 

nſt rences which ſhould ariſe between the emperor and 

of the king of France. The other envoy was commiſ- 

of fond to make his complaints to the king upon this 
m, ſubject, and to know whether he avow*'d what No. 
in bert de la Mark had done. The king anſwer'd that 
v'd he did not avow it, and that he had not acted by his 
ith orders. | | 
of- Soon aſter an envoy came from France, to deſire 
pe- the king mot to enter into a war with the emperor, 
de- but rather to make a new treaty by the interpoſition 
ok. of the king his muſter, and ſettle all things in a friend- 
0 ly manner. The king anſwer'd, that he would ac- = 


quaint 
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268 The Hiſltory' of FRANCE. 
A. D. quaint the king of Eugland with his intentions as ſoon 
1521. as poſſible, and ſent away Mr. de Montpeſat for this 


| This lord told the king of England, that it ſigni- ir 
fied nothing to make a new treaty ; that all the buſi- c 
neſs was to procure the execution of that of Neyon 0 
and that every thing elſe would eaſily be ſettled: And b 
here the matter reſted. mY 

In the mean time, the emperor having receiv'd the 
king's anſwer, and his diſavowal of Robert de la 
Mark's enterprize, but coldly, march'd his army to 
chaſtiſe that prince; but the ſequel ſhew'd: that this 
was not his only deſign. Fleury, count of Naſſar, 
7 of this army, enter*d upon the territories of 

ohert de la Mark, laid them waſte, took his forti- 
fied places, and raz d them, except Sedan and the 
caſtle of Famets, which he durſt not attack. 

But the emperor went further than this, and with- 
out taking any more notice to the king, he order'd 
the count of Naſſau to attack Monſon, which the 
cowardice of the garriſon, made up of new rais d 
troops, oblig*d the governor to ſurrender to him. By 
this enterprize, and ſome others, the war was openly 

declar'd, ir, | 
wiſe. er Ihe count of Naſſas having paſs'd by Sedan, Judg- 
velierBayard, ing it to be too ſtrong, came and laid ſiege to Me- 
„„ Zteres With an army of five and thirty thouſand men. | 
Bellay, l 1. The place was in pretty bad condition; but there | 
was a very good garriſon in it, and a commander 
who was not cafily frighted or diſconcerted. It was 
the famous chevalier Bayard: He behav'd himſelf in 
the defence of this town as he had always done every 
Where elſe, that is, with ſuch courage, vigilance, and 
activity, as always kept the enemy at a bay. He held 
them a mouth before the place, whilſt the king 11 
his army together. He made good uſe of the miſun- 
derſtanding which happen'd between the count of 
Naſſau — Sikinghe, another of the emperor's gene- 
rals, and got a _ convoy and freſh troops into 
the place. After which the count of Naſſau know- 
ing that the king's army was coming up, raiſed the 
Ibid. ſiege. They purſued him, and during that time 
Francis of Bourbon, count of &. Pol, retook Mou- 
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ſon: and the duke of Vendome made himſelf maſter 4. D. 


of Landrecy and Bapaume, which he ta . 
The king came to the bank of the Schelde, and 


made — to paſs over it. The emperor's armycom- 


ing up too late to oppoſe his paſlage, retired. They 
conſulted whether they ſhould purſue them: It was the 
opinion of the conſtable of Bourbon that they ſhould, 
but this was contrary to the advice of the marſhal de 
Chatillon, who was not a man of ſo much skill as 
the conſtable, but entirely devoted to the queen re- 

ent. Thus they always called Louiſa of Savoy, the 

ing's mother, ever ſince ſhe had this title, when the 
king went upon the conqueſt of Milan. The mar- 
that” made his court to that princeſs by contradicting 
him, {becauſe ſhe bore a great hatred to the conſtable. 
The'marſhal had even the command of the vanguard 
given him, contrary to the right of the conſtable, 
who diſſembled his anger, and ſhewed it but too plain- 
ly ſome time after: The king unſeaſonably ſtood up- 


on prudence, at a time when he could have hazarded ye 


7 


but little; and the young emperor was ſo perſuaded ' 


of 'the' danger his army was in, that when he knew 
the French had paſs'd the Sehelde, he retreated the 
night following to the county of Flanders, followed 
only by an hundred horſe, "Gul 
he king ſent part of his army to attack Bouchain 

which ſurrender'd tothe duke of /Y2ndome, and march'd 
with the reſt to the aſſiſtance of Toxrnay, which the 
lord of Liques had beſieged three or four months, 

During theſe tranſactions, the lord chamberlain 
came to the king's army, and brought a project of a 
treaty made by the plenipotentiaries of England at 
Calais, where notwithſtanding the war was ſo warmly 
carried on, they treated of peace with thoſe of the 
king and the emperor : But before I ſpeak of this ne- 
gotiation, I will relate what happen'd during this year 
upon the frontiers of Spain and Ita 


ly. 
The admiral de Bounivet had been ſent into ,,,,,.;,, 


1721. 


ſear. 1.16. 


* 


of 


Cayenne with an army. He advanc'd as far as Bellay, l. r. 


the river Andaye, forc'd the paſſage of it, attack'd 
Fontarabia, and made an aſſault upon it, but was re- 
puls d: But the beſieged apprehending it would be 
carried by a ſecond ſlave, or Which they were pre- 
paring, furrender'd the place; and Fames _— 
| or 


— 
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A. D. lord of Lade was made governor of it: But matters 
1521. did not go fo well by 2 great deal beyond the Apt, 


u as on the fide of the 


ls of 


yrenees. N 

The pope pretended he had reaſon to be diſlatisfied 
with the king, particularly on account of the little 
regard paid him by the marſhal de Lautrec, who com- 
manded in the Milaneze, and Menalde of Martori, 
biſhop of Conzerans *, who preſided in the eccleſia» 
{tical affairs of that dutchy : He laid hold of theſe roa · 
ſons, and ſome others, to break with the king, and 
make a league with the emperor ; and tho* he had 
promis'd not to give the inveſtiture of the kingdom 


of Naples to that prince, he received the white pad 


from him, and by this ad of vaſlalage, he authenti- 
cally own'd him king of Naples. What determin'd 
him-to this alliance, was, that the emperor promis'd 
him to unite Parma and Placentia to the dominions 
of the church, which had for ſome years been yield- 
ed to France. | 


This was one of the principal articles of the treaty, 


rance, l. 4 · which was carefully kept ſecret; the others were that 
Belcar. 1. 16. the pope and emperor, ſhould unite their forces to drive 


the French out of the Milaneze, and ſettle Francis Sfores 
there, the brother of Maximilian, who had given 
up all his right over this dutehy to the King, after he 
had conquer'd it, in the year 1515. Moſt of the o- 
ther articles related likewiſe to the advantage of the 
holy ſee and the houſe of Medici. The republick 
of Florence, and Frederick of Gonſagua, marquis of 
Mantua, entered into this league. The cardinal of 
Sion uſed all his endeavours, to no purpoſe, to bring 
the Swuiſs off from the alliance with Frauce; but he 


obtained leave to raiſe troops in the Cantons, upon 


condition that they ſhould not be employ'd agaiuſt the 

The juncture was favourable to the deſigns of the 
pope and the emperor : The inhabitants of the Mila- 
nete were very diſcontented at the French govern- 
ment. The marſhal of Lautrec was à brave and 3 


at. th — 


—_ 


»„—— 


* The Hiſtorians of that time call him Biſhop of Tarbes 
becauſe he had had that Biſhoprick ; but he was tranſlated 1 


good 


that of Conterans. 
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ers good 6fficer, but was haughty and imperious. Jrrom A.” D. ; 
ps, Neon vice-chancellor of the Milaneze, who had 1521, | 


fied receiy'd: neglects and affronts from the court: He Z 
tle could not ditiemble his reſentment ; and, as he was 2 
m- afraid of being ſeiz'd, he made his eſcape, and went ? 
lori, to Trem to Francis Sforre. 2 
lia The marſhal of Lautrec being gone to court to be | 
ea · married, the marſhal of Foix, who had the ſame faults 4 
and with him, was ſhortly after put in his place. Seve- L 
had ral of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the Milareze 
lom imitated the example of Morone, and before they o 
pad withdrew, ſettled a correſpondence with other male- 3 
mti contents who ſtaid. e eee 7 
ind Tue firſt diſturbances began upon the account of theſe 4 
lis d exiles, which is the name that was given them. The | 
ions marſhal of Foix knew that Moron and ſome others 

eld- were in Reggio, and march'd to ſurprixe that place, 

— rainy the — _ — * 

aty, Wars of Italy, was governor, under the pope, Of Neg. 1, 

that gio, 2s well as Modena, and ſecured himſelf againſt 1 

rive the ſurprize. M eta „ 21; i bt | 

oree The marſhal ſeeing he was upon his guard, deſired 

wen he would agree to a conference. This governor, 

r he well accompanied, came out to the entrance of the 

e o- ravelin of the gate of Parma. They began with re. 

the ciprocal complaints. The marſhal complained, that 

lick contrary to the treaties made with France, the exiles 

is of of Milan were received into the pope's dominions ; 

U of the governor, that the marſhal had entered upon 

ring the territories of the church in a warlike manner. 

t he During the converſation, a gate was opened to re- 

pon ceive a on loaded with corn : Bomm val, who 

the was with tome troops on that fide, had a mind to 

make uſe of this opportunity to enter the town, and 

the endeavoured to force his way; but was repuls'd, f 
lila- and the gate ſhut. They immediately ſhot upon the 
ern- French trom the ramparts ; and the marſhal run the 
nd a risk of his lite. C1. 
1 The being informed of this enterprize, excom- 


contributed agreat deal to the conqueſt of that dutchy, Wy I 43 


municated the marſhal, and called a conſiſtory, in 
which he declaimed ſtrongly againſt the king of France, 
and en}arg'd mightily in praiſe of the emperor, who 
by proſcribing Luther, as he had juſt done at the diet of 

| ormes, 
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 % J. D. Warmer, ſhewed himſelf a worthy ſon of the church, 
BY 1521. Whilſt the king of France thought of nothing but in- 
Wy wy Vading the dominions of the holy ſee. He made the 
moſt of the accident which had juſt happened at M. 
lan upon the very day of St. Peter, and ſaid it was a 
oo viſible puniſhment of God: This was the thunderbolt 
which fell upon the tower, over the gate of the caſtle, 
Where there was a great quantity of powder, and all 
ſorts of warlike ammunitions. A great many French 
Officers and ſoldiers were killed ; and ii the faction at 
Milan had had reſolution and preſence of mind 


1 | 825 17 nothing would have been more eaſy than to 
% haye. ſeized upon the caſtle, in which a yery great 
4 breach was made. „ ee ele 


- The pope putting on a greater ſhew er than 
Was real at the entrpit 04 Reggio, ſont or "John 
Maxnel the emperor's ambaſſador iately, "with 
whom he pretended to conclude a treaty, which had 
been. fign'd.above two months before, and which-bad 


4 Already been begun to be execute. 
| ; - The project was to have ſurprized the French at 
| the ſame time in Genoa, Coſmo, Placentia, and Par- 
N ma, with which places the pope and the emperor had 
N correſpondence, The defign upon Genoa had fail d 
1 already, through the rg of ace who was 
4 doge of that republick, , The marſhal o Foix, by go- 
ing upon the expedition to Reggio, had diſperſed the 
1 exiles, who were in the country about Parma und 
4 Placentia; and captain Garrou, a Biſcayard, governor 
4 of Coſmo, had not only beat Mainfroy Palauicini 
71 from before his town, but had likewiſe defeated his 
4 troops, and taken him priſoner. 15 
3 beiear1as, In the mean while the marſhal of Fo finding th 
3 War declared, and that he was attack'd on all tides; 


ſent couriers upon couriers to court, to acquaint 
them with the danger tae Milaneze was in. Laure: 
had orders to go thither; but he repreſented that his 
—.— would be to no purpoſe, if they did not give © . 
im money to pay the troops. They had none to 

give him; but at laſt they made him ſet out, upon 
their aſſuring him that they would immediately return 
him three hundred thouſand crowns to Milan, aud 
James of Beaune baron of Semblangai, ſuperinten- 
dant of the finances, had orders to raiſe — 
| e 
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He did fo. But the queen regent, who did not love A. D. 


Lautres, kept back this money; ang they broke their 1927. 
word with him: So that for want of this aſſiſtance ge. 


was in the greateſt perplexity. 4 „n ab 5949 
Hle engaged the Feuetiaus, by vertue of the. laſt 
eaty made with them, to bring: fix: thouſand foot: 
Oldiets, and fix hundred gendarmes to the confines 
of the Veroneſe and Breſſan. Alphonſo of Eft, duke 
of Ferrara, aſſiſted him likewiſe with what he could 
raiſe in his country, which had been a long time 
Walted by the wars. He expected fix thouſand men 
from Fraxce, and ten thouſand: Swiſs : But bein 
obliged to have all his fortified towns garrifon'd upoi 
the account of the enemy's army, which was already 
in the field, all that he could do, was io keep hints 
wr, an the defenſive, and to loſe as little as he 
could. | | 
Proſper Colonna was at the head ofthepope'stroops, 
waiting for the marqueſs of Peſcara, who was'bring+ 
ng a large body of Spantards trom the kingdom of 
aples, and the marquis of Mantua, who having 
left the French, was now of the number of the con» 
federates, and was to join their army with a conſide- 
rable reinforcement from his dominion. He had the 
title of captain- general of the troops of the church 
Four thouſand — came alſo from the Tren- 
tin, With two thouſand Griſons. $363 
When all theſe troops were zoin'd, and reinforced 
by. thoſe which were brought by the exiles of Milan, 
the generals determined upon the ſiege of Parma; 
Lamtrec had foreſeen it, and the marſhal of Foix was 
ot into the town to defend it with the prince of 
0220lo ; and the garriſon was pretty numerous. 
Colonna, who was come up before any of the o- 
thers, employ'd himſelf while he waited for them in 
drying up ſome canals, which made the approach to 
one ſide of the town difficult, He compals'd his end; 
and after this, that place which was before the ſtrong- 
elt, was now the weakeſt, and very hard to defend. 
e catinon would ſoon have made à breach of fifty 
paces in it; and the marſhal thinking that it was im- 
poſſible to ſuſtain an aſſault in that part, abandon'd 
Eg the night, and entrench d himſelf in the other part 
Oz. III. be oft 
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river, 


: y/; but he ſent 
word to Lautrec, that if he Was not faccoured in 
three days time, he ſhould be forced to ſurrender. 
Lautrec hadalready paſs'd the Po with five hundred 
lanciers, five thouſand. Swiſs, and four thouſand 
French foot - ſoldiers. He made as if he would have 
given battle, tho“ he had no intention to do it, any 
more than to attack the enemy's entrenchments. For- 
tunately for him there happen d to be ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding between Proſper Colonna and the marquis of 
Peſcara, which had retarded the ſiege : They were re- 


ſolved however to carry it on, notwithſtanding the 


French army was ſo near, when a diverſion which 
they did not expect obliged them to raiſe it. | 
The duke of Ferrara, with whom the marſhal of 
Lautrec had left a ſmall body, came into the field 
with twelve pieces of cannon. He took Final and 
the caſtle of S. Felix, and advanc'd towards Mo- 
dena, This place was very unguarded and unpro- 
vided, and the loſs of it would not have been recom- 
— by the taking of Parma: Beſides that, it would 
e cut off their proviſions. For which reaſon, af- 
ter having called a council, they reſolyed to leave 
Parma, and march to the ſuccour of Modena. 
Lautrec, too happy in having ſav'd Parma, let them 
go, and thought ot nothing but covering the Mila- 
neze, which was threatened by a body of fix thouſand 
Italians, who were ſoon to be join'd by the twelye 
thouſand Swiſs, which the cardinal of Sion had ob- 
tained of the Cantons after many refuſals, and which 
bad been granted him upon condition that they ſhould 


not be employ'd againſt the Milaveze, becauſe of the 


treaty made with the king of France. The cardinal 
took them upon this condition, tho” fully reſolved 
not to obſerve it. In ſhort, he gained the generals; 
and the confederates, after having paſſed the rivers, 
in the croſſing of which it is pretended, that Lautrec 


ſeveral times miſſed his opportunity of defeating them 
marched with the Sui towards that 1 þ 


The Cantons being adviſed of it, and not being 
able to bear that twelve thouſand Siſi on one fide 
an 
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4. D. of the town, which was ſeparated from this by the 


WE There he defended, himſelf vig 


, A 1 * 10 
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and as many on the other, ſhould be evety day juſt A. B. 


ready to cut one another's throats, ſent them orders 
to leave both armies, and return to their own coun- 


try. The difference in the execution of this order 


proceeded from the cardinal of Sion, who being in- near. l. 2. 


formed of it, found means to ſtop and bribe the cou- 
rier who was carrying it to the army of the confede- 
rates; but it was publiſhed in that of Framce. 
The Swiſs had no ſooner received it, but being 
tired with ſo long a campaign, which had been 
lengthen'd out to the month of November, and angry 
at not being paid, the greateſt part of them went 
away immediately, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
and requeſts of the marſhal of Lautrec, who could 
not keep above three or four thouſand of them. | 
To compleat this misfortune, the cardinal of Sion 
not only found means to keep the Sw/7 in the army 


of the allies, notwithſtanding the orders of the can- 
tons, but likewiſe took ſach meaſures with thoſe 


who withdrew from the French army, that he enga- 
ged almoſt all of them to follow him. 

Lautrec being in ſuch ſad circumſtances, retreated 
with all ſpeed to Milan, to endeavour to preſerve that 
for the king, Proſper Colonna followed him, and en- 
camped at Marignan : From thence he ſent the mar- 
quis of Peſcara, with ſome Spaniſh troops, to take 4 


view of the diſpoſition of the French in Milan. This 
general came up to the ſuburbs in the beginning of the 


night, and made himſelf maſter of che barrier by the 


flight of a corps de garde of the Venetians, who took 


the alarm, and were frighted. He entered that part 
of the ſuburbs which was abandoned, and marched 


up to the gate of the city. He found it guarded by 
a 


the partiſans of the Gibelin faction, who delivered 

it up to him, 5 
roſper Colonna being informed of what had hap- 

pened, detached ſeveral bodies of troops one after 


the ot = who had orders to march as faſt as poflibly 


they could. He came up himſelf, and the Pavan 


port was open'd to him by thoſe in the city who knew 
of the treachery. He did not expect ſo much as this, 


but only hop'd at the moſt to make himſelf maſter of 
the ſuburbs, pits Ar 
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The belt that Laxtrec could contrive in this ſur- 
prize, and in the juſt ſuſpicions he had of the inhabi- 
tants, was to call all the ſoldiers together upon the 
eſplanade of the caſtle. He left in the command of 
this fortreſs a Gaſcon captain, named Maſcaron. with 
as many troops as he could keepin it for ſome months; 
and, without waiting for day, he took the road to 
Coſmo, having ſtill with him five hundred gendarms, 
three or four thouſand Swiſs, a few other infantry, 
and Andrew Gritti, the proveditor, with the Venetian 
troops to the number of ſix thouſand men, and four 
hundred gendarms. 


They came to Coſmo at break of day, and the Swrſs,, 


without waiting for any new orders, quitted the ar- 


Guicciard. 
L I 4 


my to return to their own country. Laxtrec bei 
thus abandoned, left in Coſmo the lord of Vandeneſſe, 
brother to the marſhal de la Palice, and paſled the 
Adda at Lecco, with the Venetians. 

In the mean time, # reſper Colonna taking advan - 
tage of the conſternation the French troops were in, 
ſent ſeveral detachments to ſeize upon the other places, 
in the Milane xe, where there were very few troops. 
Pavia and Lods ſarrendered: Parma and Placentia 
did the ſame: Cremona revolted ; but captain Fobw. 
d Herbouville, commander of the caſtle, held out till 
the arrival of ſome ſuccours which Lautrec ſent him, 
and the enemy who came running from all parts to 
ſupport the revolt of the citizens, were obliged to 
retire. Vandeneſſe defended himſelf for ſome time in 
Coſmo, where the marquis of Peſcara beſieged him; 
but having no ammunition left, he was forced to ca- 
pitulate. x BE | 

All theſe pieces of good news came to the pope 
one upon another, and raiſed him to, the height of 
joy. He had ſeveral times ſaid, that he could die 
contentedly, if he ſaw Parma and Placentia taken 
from the French; But he did not enjoy this pleaſure 
long; for four or five days after the taking of Milan 
and Placentia, he was ſeized with a fever, which car- 
ried him off in three days. of: Her Ch 

During this time, they were treating of peace at 
Calais by the mediation of the king of England, and. 
the negotiation I mentioned before continued; but. 
nothing could be agreed on; and Tournay, * 
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had been for ſeveral months beſieged by general de A, D. 
Liques, was obliged to ſurrender; and the king made 1521. 
himſelf amends in ſome ſort for this loſs by the ta. 
king of Hedin. This was the ſituation of affairs to- 
wards the end of the year 1521- Non 
The death of the pope diſconcerted the confede- 
rates a little, not only becauſe he was one of the al- 
liance, but likewiſe becauſe it was he who paid the 
Swiſs, and the Griſons, and part of the Italian infan- 
try, whom Proſper Colonna was forced to disband 
for want of money, This general was even put to 
difficulties to find wherewith to ſupport his other 
troops; but Ferom Morone got the citizens of Milan to 
be at this expence. He had taken the title of ambaſſador g! if 
of Francis Sforce, who was by the treaty made b 
tween the late pope and the emperor, to be reſtored 
to the dutchy of Milan, which his anceſtors had poſ- 
ſeſſed. This motive, and the hatred of the French, 
made the inhabitants of Milan ſpare for nothing to 
deliver themſelves from their yoke. 
But what moſt encreaſed the hopes of the league 
againſt Fance, was the election of ſuch a pope as 
the choice fell upon; which was upon cardinal Adrian, 
adminiſtrator ot the kingdom of Spain, in the abſence 
of Charles V. Never was a prince's preceptor better 
rewarded for the ſervices he had done his ſcholar 
than this cardinal, who arrived all at once, and with- 
out thinking of it, at that to which all the intrigues 
of Lewis XII. notwithſtanding ſo many favourable 
— could not advance cardinal 4 Am. 
. $1301 
3 he news of this election confounded the king ; 
for which teaſon he haſted to provide for the affairs of 
Italy as ſoon as poſſible, He got, ten thouſand, ſolr 
diers of the cantons, who were commanded by the 
marſhal of Lautrec, the baſtard of Savoy, and Galeas 
of &. Severin. | 
This aſſiſtance put the marſhal into a capacity of 
oppoſing the enemy, and ſo much the more, becauſe g,;cciard. 
the pope. was not without perplexity. Francis Mary 4% 1. 44+ 
Rovere, formerly duke of Urbino, had no ſooner 
heatd of the death of Leo X. but he took arms, 
enter'd that dutchy, and almoſt re- conquered it all. 
The Baglioni's did the ſame, and made themſelves 
3 maſters 
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A; D. maſters of Perouſe: But, on the other hand, Proſper 


1521. 
* 


Colonna had taken Alexandria and Aſt; and beſides 
four thouſand Germans, who were paid by the city 
of Milan, fix thouſand had been — the empe· 
ror with the money which the king of England fur- 
niſhed him with, and Francis Sforce was coming in 
ſon to take poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan 
The approaching arrival of this young prince, who 
was very well ſpoken of, was not the leaſt piece of 
uneaſineſs to the marſhal de Lantrec, upon the ac- 
count of the affection of the people of the country 
for the family of the Sforces, their antient maſters. 
He reſolved to prevent him, and advanced towards 


Milan. This city, as may be obſerved through all 


this hiſtory, always furrendered to the ſtrongeſt, for 
fear of being plundered. The caſtle was ever the 
retreat for him who was obliged to abandon the 


town, The buſineſs now in hand was for Lautrec 


to ſuccour it, and for Proſper Colonna to hinder its 
being ſuccoured. This general had, during the win- 
ter, not only very well fortified the intrenchments 
within the city, but had likewiſe caſt up very ſtrong ones 
without it towards the country; and when Lautrec 
had taken a view of them with the marſhal de Cha- 
bannes, they both judged it would be a raſh underta- 
king to attack them, The 'citizens of Milan were 
not alarmed at the approach of the French army; and 
Lautrec ſeeing there was nothing to do on that fide, 
reſolved to go and encamp at Caſſano upon the Adaa, 


to prevent Francis Sforce's paſſing it, who was coming 


from the Treutin to Milan with ſix thouſand lanſque- 


nets. 

' Fhe Venetian had joined the French, who received 
new re-inforcements from France, commanded by 
the marſhal de Foix, Peter Navarre, and the cheva- 
lier Bayard. The army was grown pretty numerous, 


' Amn Of Montmorenci, a young lord, who had alzea- 


dy ſignalized himſeff upon ſome occaſions, ſtormed 
Navarre, and afterwards took the town and caſtle 
of Vigevano ; but notwithſtanding all that Lantrec 
could do, he could not hinder Francis Sforce's paſſing 
the river; and he was received at Milan by the inha- 


6 ? 


bitants with the greateſt joy imagiuable. | 
This 
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himſelf at the little town of Monza. 


vin 
poſt 


in our hiſtories for the bloody battle that was fought 


there, was nothing but a caſtle in a pom of very os 
I- 


compaſs, where the old dukes of Milan took the 
verſion of hunting. It was a compleat camp read 
made, in which the enemy's army would find it dit- 


_ ficult to make a lodgment; and very advantagious 
for its ſituation, and its ſmall diſtance from 
Which was but a good league off. The park was Capella l. 2. 


This marſhal having failed in an enterprize he A. D. 
made upon Pavia, marched to Marignan; and ha- 


1521. 


us by within fight of Milan, he went and Wy ww 
Colonna ſeeing the French ſo near Milan, advanced 


towards it himſelf, and encamped betwixt that capi- 
tal and Monza, in Bicoque. This place, ſo famous 


dan, Geleacius 


encloſed on all fides with good walls and very deep &uicciardin- 


ditches, and Colonna added 


1 | 
The Swiſs not having received any money for a 


Jong time, their general officers came to the marſhal, 
an 


declared to him the reſolution they were in to 
return to their own country, He made remon- 
ſtrances and requeſts to them in vain, Their laſt 


battle. We will fight to morrow, if you wi 


anſwer was; Sir, either money, or diſcharge, or 
1 


; but 


we will be gone the next day, if you will not. 


Laxtrec, in the neceſſity he was in of chooſing, 


promiſed to lead them on the next day to fall upon 


the enemy's camp, They diſpoſed themſelves for it 


in the morning. Montmorenci put himſelf at the head 


of the Swiſs, who were to make the firſt attack; 


and they were ſo impatient to do it, that not with- 
ſtanding all the arguments that commander could uſe, 


to prevail with them to ſtay for their cannon, which 


was behind, and which they would have occaſion for 


to anſwer that] of the enemy, and to deſtroy part of 
the fortifications of the camp, they forced him to ad- 
vance and begin the attack. 


As ſoon as they were come within reach of their 


"& 


- cannon, all open and uncovered, they diſcharged ſuch 


terrible vollies upon them, that above a thouſand 
were taken off, They ſuſtained this Fire with ſur- 
| » 3-4 ptiſing 


veral works. So that Lau- I. 14 
trec had no thoughts of attacking him there: But he was 
forced to it in a manner, ſo that he could not help 
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A. D. prifg intrepidity, and threw themſelves headlo 
to 


1521. the:ditch ; But when they looked about on a 
x ſides, to ſee which way they mould climb up the in- 


-/ trenchments, they found them every where ſo ** 


and high, that they could but juſt touch the top of 
them With the end of their pikes. | 
Here it was that a terrible ſlaughter was made by 
the cannon and arquebuſſes of the enemy, not one 
ſhot or which was loſt in this multirude of fol- 
diers iti diſorder ; Albert de la Piene, their comman- 
der, and two and twenty officers were killed ow 
the ſpot. The count of Montfort, Graville, Mio- 
lans, Roqnelaure, Longa, Laguiche, Launay, Tour- 
non, were all ſlain. Montmorenci was knocked to the 
ground with a blow that ſtunn'd him, without hurt» 
ing him otherwiſe ; and he was drawn from under an 
heap of dead bodies, where he muſt have been ſmo+ 
ther'd. There were three thouſand $wzſs killed in 
this attack; and thoſe that were left, conſented to 
retire out of the reach of the cannon, 


In the mean time the marſhal d Foix, at the head 


of three hundred foldiers, and ſome French and Ita- 
lian battalions; had ſtormed a ſtone bridge, which was. 
the way of going into the enemy's cainp, and had 


made himſelf maſter of that entrance into the intrench- 


ment, | 43 
Lautrec having ſome hopes of ſucceeding by this 
place, propoſed to the Swiſs to march thither, and 
ſupport the marſhal d Foix ; But they refuſed. And 

that lord being overpowered by the number of the, 
enemies, which Pro ag Colonna detached to that fide, 

was forced to quit the poſt, after having loſt a great 

many ſoldiers. They ſounded a retreat; in which 

the prudence and valour of Crequi, lord of Pontdor- 
mi, who commanded the Corps de reſerve, ſaved the 
reſt of the army. For by the diſcouragement of the 

Swiſs, it had been infallibly diſperſed, if he had not 

—— the enemy, who came out in great numbers ta 
purſue it 


Notwithſtanding all that Lautrec could do, the 
Swiſs executed their reſolution; and the Taeſday 
after Low- Sunday, that is, two days after the battle of . 
Bicogue, they began to march homewards. = 

17 
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By their going Lautrec loſt half of his army. A few A. D. 

a after Eg of Peſcara ſurpriſed Lodi. A 1521. 
new; misfqrtune happened, The bridge which the Www. 
French had made over the Adga being broken, three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe were ſtopp'd, 
and forced to ſurrender themſelves to theenemy, who 
made them priſoners. And laſtly, the YVenetians ſce- 
ing the French army deſtroyed, began to treat, in or- 
der to make a ſeparate peace with the emperor, Lan- 
trec, who knew this, being quite diſconcerted with 
ſo many misfortunes, 5 conjured the com- 
manders of the caſtle of Milan, of Novara, and Pi- 
ſighitond, which, with Cremona, were the only places 
that remained to the French, to remember that the 
honour and welfare of the nation was in their hands, 
ſet out in order to go to Court, and give an account 
to the king of the deplorable condition in which he 
left the Milaneze. a 

He could hardly expect to be well received there. “ D. 1522. 
He had done ſome handſome actions, and commit- 
ted ſome great Faults ; but uſually bad ſucceſs makes 
the latter to be remembred,and the former forger He Belcar. I 12 


obtained an audience with a great deal of difficulty, by — Le, 


means of the conſtable. The king received him v 
coldly; and Lautrec took the 2 to begin, Wi 
asking him the reaſon of it. Can I, anſwered the 
king, look with a 2 eye upon him who hath loſt 
me my dutchy of Milan? Sire, replied Lautrec, with 
reſoJution, I am bold to tell your Majeſty, that ſhe 
is the only cauſe of it in not furniſhing me with 
money for the troops. How! faid the king, all 
in a Leu did not you receive four hundred 
thou crowns ſoon after you got to Milan? I re- 
ceived Letters about them from your majeſty, replied 
Lautrec, but that money never came over the Alps. 
At theſe words the king, full of rage, ſent imme- 
diately for ſuperintendant Semblanpay, and demanded 
an account of him- of the four hundred thouſand 
crowns. He owued that he did not ſend them into 
Italy, and ſaid, that the queen regent had taken them, 
after having aſſured him, that ſhe would provide for 
every thing ; and that he had her acquittance for it. 


* This 
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A. D. This excuſe hardly juſtified the miniſter: But the 


ya, that princeſs 


king breaking off the diſcourſe, entered haſtily into 
s chamber, and complained bitterly to 
her of the irreparable loſs which-ſhe had brought 
upon him by her unfaithfalneſs and avarice. | 
The queen regent, without being moved; anſwered 
coolly, that all that Semblancay faid was falſe. He 
was brought before her immediately. She maintained 
to his face, that all the money ſhe received of him, 
-was a depoſit which ſhe had truſted in his hands, con- 
fiſting of what ſhe had ſaved out of her revenue, and 
that it was not that which was enquired after. 
As both of them ſpoke with a great deal of aſſu- 
rance, the king not knowing whom to lay the fault 
upon, and being refolved to go to the bottom of 
the matter, ordered Semblangay to be confined. 
The affair was drill'd on for ſeveral years. He was 
not tried till the year 1527, when he was' condemned 
to be hanged at Montfaucon, for the crime of pecu- 
lation, and the ſentence was executed. | 
The departure of Lautrec from the Milauexe, 
and the fear that he would return ſoon with new 
forces, made Proſper Colonna haſten to finiſh his con- 
neſt. He laid fiege to Cremona ; and the marſhal 
Foix, who commanded there, not daring to truſt 
the * which for the moſt part was Italian, ca- 
or ated, and obliged himſelf to ſurrender the place, 
it was not ſaccoured in three months by an army; 
but the caſtle, which was under the command of 
Jobn of Herbouville, did not capitulate. The ſur- 
priſing of Genoa by the marquis of Peſcara com- 
leated the ruin of the king's affairs in Italy, where he 
now no more places of defence, but the caſtles of 
Milan, Novara, and Cremona: But what perplexed 
him moſt, was, that he was attacked at the time 
on the ſide of the Pyrenees, and that the Engliſh were 
likewiſe going to make a deſcent upon Pzcardy. | 
The reſolution and valour of James d Aillon lord 
of Lude kept the Spaniards near a year before Fonta- 
rabia, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity and ſickneſs which 
waſted his garriion. The marſhal of Chatillon was 
ſent to its aſſiſtance; but he died upon the road, and 
his ſtaff was given to Ann of Montmorenci, who was 
then upon a negotiation at Venice. ogg 
h | 0 


the army, forced his 
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The marſhal of Chabannes took the command of A. D. 
e over the river Andaye, 1522. 
notwithſtanding the Spano army was on the opp0- Www 
ſite ſhore, put it to flight, and raiſed the fiege in the 
beginning of the following year 1523. My lord of 
Lade having a deſire to return to court, left the com- 
mand of the place to captain Frauget, lieutenant of 
the company of gendarms, belonging to the late 
marſhal of Chatillon. | 
Before this time the king of England had declared Polydor. 
war againſt the king in form by an herald, whom he il T 27, 
ſent to him to Lyons, and the duke of Sxffolk came 
With an Exgliſh army to Calais. He was joined by the 
count of Bure, at the head of the troops which Margaret 
of Auſtria, governeſs of the Lou- Countries, had in pay. 
The king took the method which king Charles V. 
had formerly done in the long wars he had with the gon” 1 
Englſp: This was to keep upon the defenſive, to 2 
furniſh and fortify his places well, and to have ſeve- 
ral flying camps to tire the enemy, without coming 
toa decttive battle. Theduke of Vendime, the count 
of Guiſe, the count of St. Pol, and Mr. de la Tre- 
mouille, were the principal commanders of theſe little 
bodies. 'I'hey every one behaved themſelves with all 
the valour, activity, and conduct that could be de- 
fired of them. But at 24 the duke of Suffolk ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſiege of Heſdin. 
D Biez commanded in that place, and defended 
it ſo well, that after a ſiege of fix weeks the Eugliſh, 
among whom the dyſentery had made great havock , 
were forced to raiſe it, and returned into Eug land, 
without having done any thing, but committed ſome 
ravages. 

In the * of the Campaign of the year 1523, 4 b. 152 
the duke of A#ſcot inveſted Terozenne, to conceal his 
deſign of ſurprizing _ with which he kept cor- 
reſpondence. But he miſled his aim; and the duke of 
Vendome having thrown a conſiderable aſſiſtance into 


- Teronenne, the Spaniards retired. 0 


In the mean time the caſtle of Milan, for want of 


- proviſions and ammunition, was forced to ſurrender ; 


and the Vexetians, after a great many delays, being 
perſuaded that the king could not ſend a great inany 


troops into Italy, on account of the diverſion of the 
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A. D. Engliſo in Picardy, and the Spaniards on the fide of 
1523, the Pyrenees, treated with the emperor, and made an 

Wwyw —_— _ all who ſhould pretend to diſturb the 

oh repoſe ; ; 

"When this alliance was publick, it was no longer 
doubted, but the king, who had buſineſs enough up- 
on his hands at the ſeveral frontiers of his kingdom, 
would lay afide his deſign of a new expedition into 
Italy, which he was thinking of: But the Milaneze 
lay too near his heart, and he was reſolved to hazard 
all to conquer it again. * 

He continued making his preparations, being per- 
ſwaded in himſelf, that the Venetianus, and ſeveral 
other ſtates of Italy, would return to his fide, as ſoon 
as he ſhould appcar there in perton at the head of a 
fine army, out of the jealouſy they had to the great 
power of the emperor, under whom they could not 
avoid being cruſhed ; But an unlucky accident broke 
all his meaſures, and was attended with fatal conſe- 
quencesto the kingdom : This was the rebellion of the 
coliſtable of Baurbon; the original of which was the 
hatred of the queen regent, the king's mother, to 

that prince. | | 


pleadings of Among ſeveral things which kindled or nouriſhed 
— this hatred, 


Lem, in Was a great ſuit at law which this imperious and re- 
thi: Cauſt- vengeful princeſs entered into with the conſtable, about 
the eſtate belonging to the houſe of Bourbon, the loſs of 

which would have been the utter ruin of that prince. 
Memoirs: ff The emperor being informed of the conſtable's cha- 
Bellay, .. 2. grin, by Adrian of Croy, count of Roux, a conſide- 
rable lord in the Netherlands, did not miſs ſo great an 
opportunity, and looked apon the prince as a very 
roper inſtrument to give the king great perplexity in 
is kingdom, and who might at leaſt be made a good 
uſe of to break the meaſures which he had taken'to 

reſettle his affairs in Italy. 71-0 

n l c- He ſent Beaurain, his chamberlain 


«ble efhour- Conſtable with credential letters. The meeting was 
boi's Trial» at Montbriſon in le Forez, He propoſed to the con- 
(table, to marry Eleanor of Auſtria, the king of Por- 

tugal's widow, and niece to the emperor, with ad- 

vantages proportionable to ſuch an alliance. The 
conſtable bzing hurried away with anger, * ” 

theſe 


that which made the moſt open appearance, 


mcognito to the 


r 
t 
t 
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theſe great offers, and promiſed to aſſiſt the emperor 
and the king of England, with all his power, in the 
jrruption wh 

kingdom. | 
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ich they had concerted to make in the WY 


n the mean while the king was ready to march for — of 


Bay The admiral de Bonnidet was gone before, 
and had already ſeized upon Pas de Suze, The mar- 
ſhal of Mont morenci had fince that paſſed the Alps, and 
joined the admiral near 7 ar, where they waired for 
the.king, and the reſt of the army; when that prince 
being come to S. Peter le Monſtier in Nivernois, was 
informed by Matignw and d Argonges, two Nor- 
man gentlemen of the conſtable's family, that ſome- 
thing or other was plotting under hand with the em- 
peror, by the means of the count of Roenx; but they 
did not know any of the particulars, The king con- 


tinued his march as far as Moulins, where the con- 


ſtable was in bed, feigning himſelf ſick, that he might 
be excuſed from going into 1raly, whither the king 
intended he ſhould accompany him. 


The king went to ſee him, accoſted him withave- 


ry friendly air; and having made every body retire, 


told him, that he was informed from good hands, 


that he kept a correſpondence with the emperor, who 
made uſe of the count of Roexx to endeavour to cor- 
rupt him; that he did not doubt but the ſuit of Law 
which had been entred into, —_— him very much; 
but that he might depend upon his goodneſs; and aſ- 
ſured him, that if he loſt his cauſe, he would return 

him all his eſtate. | 
The conſtable, without ſeeming confounded, con- 
feſſed, that the count of Roexx had ſollicited him in 
the emperor's name; but that, knowing his duty to 
his king and country, he had utterly rejected all the 
offers which had been made him: That he was al- 
ways reſolved not to make this a ſeeret to his maje- 
ſty ; that he had not acquainted him with it, becauſe 
he thought it was not proper to truſt ſuch a thing to 
2 third perſon, any more than in a letter, and that 
knowing he was to paſs by Momlins, he had deferred 
giving him an account of it till then: That now, to 
remove all ſuſpicion, he would follow him into Italy; 
and that his phy ſicians having aſſured him, that 2 
ew 
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h „ Who judged of every body's ſincerity by 
his — ns ſatis wy with his — 2 — 
—— the opinion of the wiſeſt of his council, 
who adv 
would not do it, but purſued his march to Lyons,: 
But very ſoon after he was come thither, he learned, 
that that prince accompanied with one fngle gentle: 
man, called Pomperant, had made his eſcape; He 
diſpatched meſſengers after him, and ſent ſome horſe 
to ſeveral paſſes. He was very near falling into the 
hands of thoſe who were ſearching for him: And af- 
ter ſeveral adventures which always happen upon 
theſe occaſions, he got to Trent in fix weeks time; 
and from thence he went into the Mzlaneze, with the 
title, of the emperor's lieutenant-general in 1raly; 
but he did not ſo ſoon act in that office. Ls 

The deſertion of this prince gave the king a great 
deal of trouble. All the conſtable's fortified places 
were ſeized on, and ſeveral lords and gentlemen; who 
were ſuſpected of being concerned in this affair; and 
the king thought it would not be prudent in him to 
7 into Italy at ſuch a juncture. that admiral de 

onnivet was truſted with all the management of the 
war in that country. | | | 

He had a very fine army. It conſiſted of above 
five and twenty thouſand foot, part French, part lanſ- 
quenets, and part Swy/s, and a great number of gend- 
armery, beſides the light horſe. The firſt thing he 
did, was making himſelf maſter of the town of Nova- 
ra, and he left the caſtle blocked up. Afterwards he 
took YVigtvano, and ſubdued all the country on this 
ſide the Teſin without a battle. He forced his paſ- 
ſage over that river, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
ot Proſper Colonna, and was very much blamed for 
not going ſtrait to Milan, which in the conſternation 
the inhabitants were in, would have opened its gates 
to him. He heartily repented of it afterwards; and 
contented himſelf with blocking up that capital, by 
means of Monza upon the Lambro, in which he put 
a garriſon, and by the gate of Lods, of which cheva- 
lier Bayard had made himſelf maſter, 


| This 


iſed him to have the conſtable taken up, he 
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im This knight went from thence to Cremona, the A. D. 
flag caſtle of which the brave John of Herboaville had 1523. 
by kept two years for the king. He died there a little. 
th- while before, and there were but eight ſoldiers left in 
tt, into whom he had infuſed ſo much courage, that 
he they never deſired to ſurrender; but always rejected 


TEL the enemy's offers, who. not knowing how ſinall 

ed, their number was, durſt not ſet about ſtorming them. = 
le- Depend got in by the gate of Secours, and afterwards 

He belieged the town; but the rains obliged him to aban- 

re don the enterprize. 


the Admiral Honnivet did the ſame to ſome others, 
af- which had no better ſucceſs; after which, the rains 
on and ſnows * fallen, he was forced to quit the 
ne; blockade of Milan. He retired to Biagraſſa, near 
the Teſin, where he fortified himſelf, in order to 
nd the winter there, and wait for ſuccours from 
rance at the opening of the next campaign. He 
ſent ſome Savoyard troops which he had in his army Guicciard. 
into Piemont, and ſome others into France, to get | 15. 
quarters. | Capella, l· 3. 
A little before this Adrian died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Julius de Medicis, who took the name of 
Clement VII. Towards the end of this ſame year 
1523. died likewiſe Proſper Colonna, who was a great 
loſs to the confederates. He was eſteemed the greateſt 


Ove —— in Italy, He was ſucceeded in the command 
nſ- y the count of Lannoy, viceroy of Naples. It was 
nd- at this time that the conſtable of Bourbon came alſo 
he into the Milane xe, to the misfortune of the French. 
va- 1 will reſume the courſe of affairs in this country, 
he after having touched upon what paſſed upon the fron- 
this tiers of France during this laſt campaign. 
aſ⸗ That was leſs unhappy than could have been hoped 
ion for, as the kingdom was attacked at the ſame time on 
for all ſides. The skilfulneſs of the commanders, with 
ion whom the king truſted the defence of the frontiers, 
ites made amends for the ſmall number of ſoldiers which 
and they had to guard them. The count of Gziſe ſtarved 
by twelve . thouſand lanſquenets, who had penetrated 
put into the dutchy of Bargundy, by the way of Franche- 
Va- Comte, by cutting off their proviſions, obliged them 
to retire, and deteated part of their rear while they 
| were repaſſing the Meuſe. 
his ed] The 
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Die Hiftory f FRANCE 
The Exgliſ, joined with the Fleming, entered 
Pic ar NY ok ſome ſmall places which were 
ble. They advanced as far as within ele- 
ues of Paris; but Mr. de la Tremouille, whom 
the king had made his lieutenant- general in Picardy 
provided ſo well for the 1 of all the fortifi 
places, that they durſt not attack any one of them; 
and Mr. de Chabot, lord of Brion, and the duke of 
Vendime, being come up in November with a body of 
troops, the enemy was obliged to retreat, without 
being able to take up their winter-quarters in Face, 
as they had boaſted: they would. The brave Charles 
de Crequi, of Pontdvrmi, ſignalized himſelf in this 
country, during the campaign, by ſeveral actions, in 
which his courage and condu& equally appeared; and 
he was one of thoſe to whom the king was the moſt 
indebted for the preſervation of this province. 

The matſhal of Lautrec gained no leſs glory in 
Guyenne, where he commanded, The Spaniards be- 
ſieged Bayonne by ſea and land. The marſhal threw 
himſelf into the place, tho” it had but a very ſmall 
garriſon, and defended himſelf ſo well, that he forced 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege; after which they repaſfed 
the mountains. 8 

So handſome a defence in three different parts of the 
kingdom was no leſs glorious than ſo many victories; 
and excepting the plundering of ſome places in the 
flat countty, the kingdom, though attacked by nu- 
merous troops, received no damage this year ; but 
the next began, and continued with leſs ſucceſs ; and 
fortune fein d at laſt to become more favourable to 
France, ny to throw it itito greater misfortunes. 

The firſt bad news came to the king from that fide 
Where he expected it leaſt; It was that of the taking 
of Fontarabia. Captain Frauget ſurrendered this Pace 
by capitulation in February, after a month's ſiege, 
which Mr. du Lude had defended for a year ſome 
time before, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions, and ill condition of the garriſon: Franget's 
excuſe was, that he ſuſpected don Pedro of Navarre, 
and the Navarrois, whom this lord commanded there. 
His excuſes were not receiv'd, but he was degraded 
from his nobility with the moſt ignominious circum- 
ſtances, He had ſhew'd his valour upon _— oc- 

ons, 
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caſions, but he wanted it on this. The Spaniſh army J. D. 


being in a very ſorry condition through the fatigues 


it had ſuffer d at the fiege iu ſo bard a ſeaſon, went 


err other enterprize; but affairs began to be ur- 
F an itaiy. BELL Fs 
The —— of the confederates took the field in 


the beginning of March. The conſtable of Bourbon, 
the count of Lanxoy, viceroy of Naples, the duke of 
Urbino, general of the tr of the church, "Peter 


Peſaro, proveditor of the Venetian army, and the 
marquis of Peſcara, after having held ſeveral coun- 
cils,, concluded, that as they were much ſtronger 
than the admiral, they ſhould, without delay, march 
towards him, and oblige him to quit his camp at 
1 a, by cutting off his proviſions. 

They 


1524. 


d the Ten, and took ſome places. Capella, l. * 


The admiral, who ſaw that their deſign was to hem 


him in, was obliged to decamp, which he did, and 


oſted himſelf at Vigevano, on this fide the 7 %u. 
he ſurprize of Verceil, which the enemy made them- 


ſelves maſters of by the correſpondence they had with 


the Gibelin faction, compleated his confuſion. They 
deprived him, by this means, of the communication 
ed him in the Novareſe, a 


country entirely ruined, where it would be impoſſi- 


with Piemont, and encloſ 


ble for him to ſubſiſt. 


He had but two remedies left, one a re- inforce- 


ment of ſix thouſand Sui, who were coming to 


him from the fide of TNoree; the other was fix thou- 
land Griſons, who were marching from Bergamaſque 
to join the prince of Bozzolo at Lodi, with deſign to 
make a diverſion upon the territories of the Venetiant, 
and the country about Milan; but the activity of the 


enemies generals broke all his meaſures. 


John of Medicis was ſent by the viceroy with four ibid. 
and three hundred horſe to meet the 
Griſans; and he harraſs'd them 10 with this cavalry, 
that he made them return into the mountains without 
having been able to get near the Lodeſon, where the 


thouſand f 


prince of Bot zol was Waiting fur them. 
The admiral bei 
from near 


Vol. III. 


deprived of this ſuccout, de- 
ovara, and came to Romagnane 
upon the Sei. The Swiſh 3 up the next Morn» 
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A. D. ing to the bank of that river on the other, ſide, and 


nothing could any longer hinder their Joining. TN AE 
Wyn ,, Though moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the 1uls of the 
l Mi 


lane ze to the bad conduct of the admiral, yet 
it muſt be conteſs d that his ill fortune had a 


hand in it. The Swiſs anſwer'd thole whom he 


lent to compliment them upon their arrival, that 
they did not come to join their army, but only to 
bring back thoſe of their nation to their on coun- 
try, the greateſt part of whoin had periſhed already 


by tatigue and ſickneſs; that the king had not kept his 


word with thein ; that he had promis'd them that 
when they came to Yoree, they ſhould meet with the 
duke of Longueville, and tour hundred gendarms to 


eſcort them; that they were diſappointed ; that it 


look'd as if they had ſent for them only to expoſe 
them as a prey to the cavalry of the confederates ; 
and that, in ſhort, they would go no turther. A 

The Sw1ſ5 in the army knowing the diſpoſition of 
their country-men, made no delay to be gone; and 
they went in crowds as faſt as they could to all the 
fords they could find to get to the other fide of the 
river. 

The admiral being very much vexed to ſee himſelf 
loſt by the very means which ſhould have been his 
preſervation, had no other method to take but to paſs 
the Seſſia over the bridge which he had built, in order 


to get into France with the debris of the army, by the 
valley of Aoft; but the enemy's army followed them 


ſo clole, that this retreat could not be made without 
great danger. It was by the advice of the conſtable 
of Bourbon, contrary to that of the other generals 
who were for letting the troops reſt, that they di 
not loſe ſight of the admiral, without which he would 
have eſcaped them. They had their army already 
form'd in order of battle, when this general was ma- 
king his diſpoſitions to paſs the Seſſia. | 

e ſent his infantry over the bridge, and ſtaid be- 
hind with the rear and all the gendarmery to 1 
the effort ot the enemy who attacked them briskly. 
He was wounded with a musket ſhot in the arm in 


the firſt onſet. The great quantity of blood which 


he loſt, obliged him to retire, and be carried to the 
3 ; | other 
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other ſide of the bridge, leaving the care bf the rear to 4. D. 


the count of S. Pol, and the chevalier Bayard. 
Theſe two brave men did all that could be expect 
ed from their courage and conduct, and repulſed the 
enemy ſeveral times; but Bayard having receiv'd a 
musket ſhot-into his kidneys, which broke his ver- 
tebræ, could not keep upon his horſe, but was forced 
to be taken to the ground. He ordered himfelf to be 
ſet up againſt a tree, with his face turned to the ene- 
my, holding the hilt of his ſword before his eyes, 
for want of a crucifix, and praying to God while he 
waited for death, which he eaſily perceiv'd was very 
near. | 
The count of St. Pol, who was left by himſelf with 
the care of the retreat, continued to perform great 
exploits of arms with the remains of the gendarmery 
which he had; and how unfortunate ſoever this re- 
treat might be, it would have paſſed in other circum- 
ltances for one of the fineſt actions in war that had 
been ſeen in a long time; for it was made in very good 
order; the artillery was ſaved with moſt of the baggage, 
and there were not many men killed. 5.5 
One of thoſe who was moſt regtetted, was Mr. 
de Vandeneſt, brother to the marſhal de Chabannes, 
as eminent an officer as any in the army; but the 
death of the chevalier Bayard made almoſt all the 
others be forgot, ſo much Was he beloved and eſteem- 


ed both by the French and the enemy. 


The marquis of Peſcara knowing the place where 
he ſtood wounded, ran thither, ſpoke very kindly to 
him; and finding that if he was remdv'd, he would 
infallibly die under it, he had a tent brought to him, 
and ſent for ſurgeons and a prieſt, whom the cheva- 
lier defired. He confeſſed himſelf, and received ab- 
ſolution. ' £7 : 
The conſtable of Bourbon came likewiſe to ſeg 
him, and when he had aſſured him of the eſteem he 
had for him, he added, that he was very much c n- 
cerned to ſee him in that condition. This great man, 
maintaining his character to the Taſt, anſwer'd him 
with a noble ſpirit: I am not worthy of your concern, 
my lord, ſince I die an honeſt man; but for my own part, 
cannot but pity you, when I ſee you * againſ} | 
your prince, your country, 85 your oath. He wy 
2 don 
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A. D. ſoon after, in the preſence of the principal officers 
| 24. of the confederate army, ſeveral of whom could not 
© rr vo forbear ſhedding of tears. 


The count of Sz. Pol retreating with the reſt of the 
troops, met the duke of Longueville between Suza 
and Briauzon, who was coming to the, army with 
four hundred horſe. , This duke being informed by 
the count of Sr. Poli that all was loſt in the Milaneze, 
without any poflibility of recovery, came back again 
over the Alps with him. Lodi, where the prince of 
Bozzolo was, and Alexandria, where Buſſy d Amboiſe 
commanded, were obliged to ſurrender, for want of 
ſuccour, and obtained an honourable capitulation. 
By the taking of theſe. two places, all the Milaneze 
was entirely in the enemy's power. 

The pope being acquainted, with this news, uſed 
all his endeavours. with the emperor and the king of 
England, by means of the archbiſhop, to bring them 
to a treaty of peace With the king of France, repre- 
ſenting to them, that in the condition he ſaw his af- 
fairs at preſent, he would accept it, though never ſo 
diſadvantageous. The Yenetians and the duke of 
Milan were likewiſe of this mind; but this did not 
ee with the emperor's vaſt deſigns, nor with the 
eſire of revenge with which the conſtable of Bour- 
bon was animated; and it is ſaid that cardinal Molſey 
alſo diſſuaded the king of England from peace, be- 
cauſe he was not willing the pope ſhould have an 
hand in it, but that he would reap the honour of it 
himſelf, if there was one to be concluded. 

It was reſolved,” therefore, to enter Provence, and 
uſh their conqueſt as far as was poſſible into the 
ingdom. The enemy's army being. enter'd, went 

upon the ſiege of Marſeille, The conſtable of Bour- 
bon and the marquis of Peſcara were commiſſion d 
to carry it on by land, and Hzgh of Moncade, with a 
fleet, was to go upon it by ſea. 

As ſoon as the king was informed of the enemy's 
deſign upon this place, he ſent thither Philip C halo, 
lord of Brion, together with Rentio Ceres, an Italian 

entleman, who had been à long time fince in the 

rexch ſervice. The place was vigorouſly defended 


Mewwirs of and the king being come into Provence, at the he 
Bellay- . 2. of an army of between thirty five and forty thouſand 


men, 
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men, the enemy reſolved to raiſe the ſiege after an at- A. . 
tack of forty days. | | 1524. 


They loſt a great many men at this ſiege. The 
conſtable of Bourbon put his large artillery on board 
the * — ſawed the field - pieces in two, to car- 
ry them upon mules, becauſe of the ill roads. He 
was charged in his retreat by the marſhals of Chaban- 
nes and Montmorenci, Who killed a great many ſol- 
diers of his rear, and took a great deal of baggage 
from him. The French fleet, commanded by vice- 
admiral de la Fayette and Andrew Doria, cloſely purſued 


that of Moxcade, came up with it, and ſunk three of 


his galleys. He eſcaped with the reſt to the port of 
Nice. He took the equipages and artillery out of 
them, and ſet fire to them, chufing rather to burn 
them than leave them to the French. ; 
- Thediverſion which the Scots were ready to make 
under the command of the duke of Albania, in caſe 
the king of England ſhould ſend any troops into Pi- 
cardy, prevented this prince, who on the other hand 
received no money from the emperor, from under- 
taking any thing againſt France. The duke of Gael- 
derlend likewiſe, — this time, made ſome buſi- 
neſs beyond the Hel for the governeſs of the Nezher- 
lands; ſo that ſhe not being aſſiſted by the Exgliſp, 
let the frontiers of France on the fide of the Low 
Countries continue in repoſe. Without theſe happy 
2 the king would have been much embar- 
ed. | 
He ſhould have looked upon himſelf as happy in 
forcing his enemies to quit Provence, and in having 
hindered them from taking their winter - quarters 
there, as they deſigned, if they had made themſelves 
maſters of Marſeille; but he could not be contented 
with this. He had a very fine army: The dutchy of 
Milan was always next his heart. It was his firſt con- 
= in which he had gained a great deal of glory. 
he bad condition of the enemy's troops gave him 
hopes of re-conquering this dutchy, and he reſolved 
to croſs the Alps again, | 
This was contrary tothe advice of the marſhals of Cha- 
bannes and Foix; of meſſieurs de laTremonille, d Anbigny, 
and the queen regent , becauſe the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced, it being then October: But admiral de Bon- 
Wy nidet, 
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A. D. moet, Mr. de Chabot, and ſome others, who were of 

1524. the contrary opinion, which agreed with the King's 
ww inclination, carried it. 


.marched the faſteſt; would get firſt to 


The king took his rout by mount Cenit, going by 


the way of Taurin, and the Imperial army turne 


wards Montferrat. The buſineſs was, they who 
Zhan. The 
viceroy of Naples threw himſelf into that capital with 


ſome troops, deſigning to defend it, as Proſper Co- 
onna had done —. admiral Bonnivet : 50 

Was a great deal of difference between affairs now 
and in the preceding campaign. The plague had 


ut there 


made this great city a deſert; the magazines were un- 
furniſhed, the fortifications and ramparts in ve 


bad condition, and conſternation was ſpread throug 


the city. | 

Scarce had the viceroy entered, but Michael An- 
thony, marquis of Saluxzo, ſent by the king with two 
hundred gendarms, and four thouſand foot-ſoldiers, 
appeared on the ſide of the gate of Verceil. He at- 
tacked a part of the ſuburbs, drove the Spantards 
from it, and remained maſter of it, notwithſtanding 
the ſallies which were made to retake it. The vice- 
roy was preparing to make a laſt effort, when he ſaw 

Ir. de la Tremouille appear with a numerous body of 
cavalry and infantry, deſigned to ſupport the marquis 
of Salrzzo. He aid not doubt bur all the army was 
come to beſiege him; and as he was afraid of being 
ſhutup in a town where there was but little proviſions 
and ammunition, he immediately reſolved to quit it, 
keeping the caſtle. He went out at the Roman port, 
and at the ſame time the French troops entered at the 
ports of Teſin and Verceil, which the citizens opened 
to them when they ſaw the Imperialiſts leave them. 

The marquis of Peſcara ſtopp'd at Lodi, where he 
kept two thouſand men to defend it; and he ſtreng- 
thened the fortifications. The viceroy threw ſome 
troops into Coſmo, and into Trezzo, upon the Adaa, 
and went with the conſtable of Bourbon, the duke 
of Milan, and the reſt of the troops, to encamp at 
Soncino upon the Oglio, to regulate his motions ac- 
cording to thoſe of the French army. 

The viceroy was in great perplexity for want of 


money. His only remedy was a ſum of fifty thou- 


ſand 
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or ſand crowns, which the emperor had ſent to Gexoa A. D. 
8 ˙8 for the expedition into Provence, which had miſcar- 1524. 
8 ried. He made uſe of this money for raiſing ſix thou- ö 
by ſand lanſquenets, whom the conſtable of Bourbon, 
0 who was very much beloved by that nation, went to 
ho levy in Germany. The duke of Savoy, who was a 
Phe particular ſriend of this prince's, lent him a conſide- 
ich rable ſum beſides. This was matter of ſurprize; for 
Co. this duke had hitherto been in the intereſt of France. It 
- af was thought that he was angry at the king?s refuſing Gvichenog 
8 his mediation which he had offered him, and cha- — * 
had grin'd at the queen regent, who joined with Renatys 
* of SAvoy, count of Villars, in a difference which he 
0 had with him, 25 
ug Beſides the want of money, the viceroy was like- 
wiſe uneaſy at the diſpoſition of the princes of Italy. 
. The pope, the Florentines, and the Venetians ſeemed 
wo to act very faintly, and the laſt began to fall off from 
ors the emperor, whoſe ambition was become formidable 
wy to them, and his oehaviour very ſuſpicious, by his having 
Mg hitherto retuſed to grant the inveſtiture of the datchy 
ling of Milan to Maximilian iSforce, ſufficiently ſhewing 
ce. by that, that notwithſtanding all his promiſes, he in- 
well tended to be maſter of it himſelf. 
of Nothing was more advantageous to the king than 
Jnis this abatement of zeal, and theſe miſtruſts among the 
* confederates; but ſtill he was very unreſolved as to 
ing the leveral enterprizes upon which he might employ 
ons his troops. At laſt, atter many conſultations, the 
* lege of Pavia was reſolved on. 
ort, The taking of this place could not but be of very 


the fon advantage, becauſe it ſecured all the country 
' behind him, and opened a large one before him for the 


M* ſubſiſt ance of his army; but it was __ ſtrong. There | 
he was a numerous garriſon in it; and Anthony de Leve, 
"ry one of the moſt experienced of the emperor's officers, 
55 was governor. Beſides, the ſeaſon was very far ad- 
a vanced. It is ſaid that the viceroy was very much 
ike rejoized when he heard the king had fixed upon this 
at place, promiſing himſelf that he ſhould have time to 
2 receive the troops ge expected out of Germany. 
Accordingly Anthony de Leve defended the town a 
of with all poffible valour. In January, that is, after , 
_ it had been attacked two Nrw the ſiege was not — 
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4. D. far advanced. The rains, ſnows, and want of b. 


rage had brought the French into a vety bad condi- 


. a7 tion. In the mean while, the troops raiſed in Ger- 


48. 1525+ 


0 3 * 


ſelf, that th 


many, to the number of twelve thouſand men, came 


up, and put the enemy into a condition of ſaccour- 


ing Pavia; the more ſo, becauſe the king had à little 
before ſent out ſome detachments which had 
very much weakened him; and he had likewiſe the 


vexation of being abandoned by fix thouſand Griſoxs, 

| whom their ſuperiors recalled to defend their own 

| 8 where Jobn- James de Medicis, conſtable of 
the caſtle 


of Muſſo, had juſt ſurpriſed the town of 
Chiavennes. e W 

The enemy advanced towards Pavia, and con- 
tinued incamped within fight of the French, between 
thirteen and fourteen days, during which there were 
frequent fallies out of the town, and. ſeveral skir- 
miſhes between the two armies. At laſt they refol- 
ved to attack the king's camp upon Sr, Matthias's day, 
which they look'd upon as a lucky one, - becauſe it 
was the emperor's birth-day. | 5 

The chief attack was made by the park of Mirabel, 
where the duke of Alengon's quarters ' were. This 
prince behaved himſelf upon this occaſion with all the 
courage and conduct that could be expected from 
him. The cannon being very well poſted by James 
de Genouillac, great maſter of the ordnance, made a 
great flaughter among the enemy ; and. at the ſame 
time the duke of Alencon having ſent Chabot of Hrion 
to charge ſome Spaniſh troops, he defeated them, and 
took four or five of their feli-picees. 

The king being informed of this brisk effort which 
was making at the duke of Alengon's quarters, march- 
ed with the greateſt part of his troops to ſupport him. 
When he came up, he found the advantage which 
Chabot had gained, and ſaw at the ſame time that the 

auiſh infantry; not being able to ſtand the fire of 
the artillery, was filing off to get under cover in an 
hollow way, and made this motion with very little 
orcer, but ou precipitation. He perſuaded him- 

s was the beginning of a rout, and ad- 
vanced towards that fide to finiſh the defeat: But he 
did not take notice, that he put himſelf between the 
enemy and his own artillery, which by this means be- 


* , —_— 
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eame unſervieeable; and this was the principal cauſe . D. 
| oy _—_— the 7 b. e * 1 % ö 
or the Imperialiſts having no longer any to Wwyw 
fear from — took 9 e and the = | 
roy coming up with his gendarmery, among whom 
he mixed two or three thouſand arquebuſſiers on foot, 
he was reſolved to fall. upon the king. * 
Tais prince ſuſtained the charge with a great deal 
of reſolution, and with his own hand killed Ferdi- 
wand Caſtriot, marquis of Sr. Ange, of the family 
of the antient kings of Albania, who commanded the 
firſt ſquadron of the Imperialiſis: But the arquebuſſiers 
mentioned, made ſuch terrible diſcharges upon the 
French gendarmery, that it began to give way ; and 
| it was going to be broken entirely, if the Swiſs, who 
were at the right of the king, and ſome light horſe, 
| had not ſtopped the Spaniards by falling upon their 
flank, and obliged them to quit part of the ground 
Which they had already gained, FE" ok 
The viceroy ſeeing this people ſhocked, ſent im- 
mediately to the marquis ot Peſcara for ſome batta- 
lions of lanſquenets to oppoſe the Swiſs. He brought 
them himſelf; and the Sw forgetting their ancient 
bravery, did not ſtand a moment, but diſperſed. 
The king's right m_y being thus uncovered, he 
was in great danger. However he ſuſtained the at- 
tack of the enemy, till Francis brother to the duke 
of Lorain, and the duke of * Sxffolk, came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance with ſome lanſquenets, to ſupply the places 
of the Swiſs: But theſe two princes being killed upon 
the ſpot in the firſt charge, their men were overpow- | 
ered by the great number of the Imperial lanſquenets, | 
and ſoon routed. 4 5 1 
It was at this moment that the king being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, had no hopes left but in his own 
valour, and that of ſome Gendarmery, who were till 
with him, and that of ſeveral lords, who, upon hear- 
| ing 
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Huis duke of Suffolk is not he who married Mary of Eng- 
land, who was firſt married to king Lewis XII. This was 4 
prince of the houſe of England, who had fled for refuge 
mo France. | 
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A. D, ing of the danger he was in, had made their 
525. ſword in band, through the enemy, to come to his 
AA aflitance.  * n 9% TI. 
And here a great ſlaughter was made on both ſides, 
Admiral Bonnivet was killed; Lewis de la Tremouille, 
being 75 years of age, Galeas of St. Severin, maſter of 
the horſe tothe king, another of the ſame name and fa- 
mily, lord ſteward of the houſhold, Marafiu, firſt 
equerry, fell likewiſe, but ſold their lives at a very 
rate. The marſhal of Foix ſerved upon this oc- 
caſion for a buckler to the king, againſt all the blows 
that were aimed at him, till fainting away through 
want of ſtrength, he was taken with the baſtard of 
ww both full of wounds, and died a ſnort time after. 
diummentorie- e count of S. Pol being thrown to the ground 
— near the king, having loſt a great deal of blood, and 
1ſeeming to be dead, owed his life to a mere chance. 
A Spaniard who could not draw a ring which he had 
upon his finger, was going to cut it off; the pain 
rouſed him, and made him cry out. The Spaniard 
took him priſoner, and carried him to Pavia, where 
he recovered contrary to every one's expectation. 
3 gmiref J- The king haxing had his horſe killed under him, and 
Ex to the V½ being wounded in the leg, defended himſelf on foot 
43 cut of Tu- almoſt alone, in the midſt of an heap of dead bodies, 
. well French as the enemies. He killed ſeven 
Loben of the men with his own hand; five befare he was thrown. 
beaſt of Au- Off his horſe, and two after he got up again; and tho' 
veigne, +) they eried. out to him on all ſides to ſurrender, he 
* 45. would not do it, chooſing rather to die fighting, than 
Fr expoſe himſelf to the brutality of the ſoldiers, hom 
he already ſaw diſputing among themſelves, to which 
of them he ſhould belong after he was taken, my 

At this moment Pomperan came up: This was 
he who alone accompanied the conſtable of Bour- 
bon in his eſcape, and brought him into Italy through 
a prodigious number of dangers. He had authorit 
enough to get a way made through the troop whic 
was attacking the perſon of the king; and throwing 
himſelf at this prince's feet, he conjured him not to 

- ſtand out any longer to his own deſtruction. 

The 1 6555 him, where the viceroy was; he 
anſwered, that he was not far off, and ſent for him 
immediately. Upon his coming, the king quite 2 

| wit 
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Fumings fed their cattle, and whither they had brought 
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with the efforts he had made, and the blood he had A. D. 


] 


ot, told him, that he pave -him his parole, and then 


ſurrendered himſelf to him: 1 


Diuaring this defeat of the king's: troops the mar- 
ſhal-of © 1 | 


ebannes was attacked in his quarter, and at 
the fame time Anthony de Ldue making a brisk ſally 
upon him, the lines were forced, and the marſhal 
loſt his life. Thus the French were defeated on all 
ſides. Theodore Trivulea and Chandiou, who com- 
manded in Milan, went from thence with two thou- 
ſand men which they had, paſſed: the Teſin, and ſe- 


ceured themſelves. The duke of Alengon, with ſome 
remains of the troops belonging to his quarter, did the 
ſame; and theſe were all. that retreated in any or- 


der.. | » . 

- The account ſent into Spain to the emperor, ſaid, 
that ewenty-five thouſand men of the French army 
were killed upon the ſpot : But the king had ſcarce 
that number of ſoldiers in the camp at Pavia, Gwuic- 
ciardin writes, that there were ſeven hundred Impe- 


rialiſts killed, and between eight or nine thouſand on 


the ſide of the French; among whom there were a 
great number of gentlemen and perſons of quality; 
or were there fewer among the priſoners, who 


were a very great number, and amongſt others, Hen- 


ry Albret king of Navarre, 5 N 


zightone, where he ſtayed till after Eaſter, waiting 


for the return of the couriers which had been diſpatch 


- 


into Spain, and of the emperor's orders, of which I | 


ſhall ſpeak, after having touched upon what paſſed in 


Picardy in the beginning of the year 1525, and the 


ſeveral ſteps which were taken in ſome courts of Eu- 


rope, upon the occaſion of the king's being a pri- 


FREY | 
The two moſt conſiderable things which were done 
upon the frontiers of Picardy, and the Netherlands, 


were performed by Anthony de Crequi of Pontdorms, 


both with ſacceſs ; but the laſt was fatal to himſelf, 


If2y. 


Memoirs of 


The viceroy carried the king to the caſtle of Pi- g. 


lay, . 3. 


The firſt was at Neuf-Foſſ“, which was a kind of — 
canal that teached from Si. Omer to Aire, fortified Vell, © 2. 


with redoubts, and furniſhed with artillery at the end 
of every road that led up to it, behind, which the 


all 


A. D. 
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all their beſt, as into à ſafe and inacceſſible place, 


1125. Pontdormiſurpyiſed this poſt, carried offall the cattle, 
hwy w and very great booty; and being purſued by the gar- 


riſons out of the neighbouring places, who got toge- 
ther, he turned about, defeated them, and took nine 
hundred priſoners. TIT | 

The other happened at the caſtle of Hedin, which 
the lord of Fiennes, governor of the county of Flan- 
ders, intended to ſurpriſe. Pontdormi being adviſed 


ol it, ſettled every thing in order, let the enemy come 


Ant by de 
Fam, . 
of Charles 


Te ; 
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up, and ſeeing them enter the ravelin, in which they 
had pur ſome barrels of powder, and other fireworks, 
covered with ſtraw, he ordered them to be ſet on fire, 
which killed a great number of ſoldiers, 

At the time that he was giving orders out of a win- 
dow in the caſtle, to an engineer who was below in 
a kind of little room, I know not how it came to 
paſs, but one of the ſquibs or rockets tell- out of the 
engineeer's hand, and flew into the window where 
this lord was: It burnt in his face, and at the moment 
that he was ſpeaking or taking his breath, the fire went 
fo far into his mouth, that it burnt all the inſide of his 
body. He fell dowa in a fit, and died two days after, 
regretted by all France, which loſt in him one of the 
eateſt ſoldiers ſhe had at that time. This accident 
indered them from following the enemy, as had 
_ deſigned, and they retreated without being pur- 


In the mean while the news of the king's being ta- 
ken was carried to the queen regent, by the governor 
of Pennaloſa, who was going with it to the emperor, 
from the viceroy. He brought a letter from the king, 
which had nothing but theſe words in it; Madam, all 


| is hoſt except honour. It cannot be imagined what 


perplexity this princeſs was in. The kingdom 
without a king, the royal treaſute ſpent, the frontiers 
without armies, the king of England juſt ready to 
come over to Calais with a great number of troops, were 
ſtrange ſubjects of uneaſineſs to her. She gave immediate - 
ly all the orders that could be given in ſuch difficult 
circumſtances, either for the ſecurity of the frontiers, 
or to get together the greateſt number of troops that 
was poſſible. She deſired the king of England to be 


Bellay, I. 3. ſo good as to let her ſend a Genoeſe to him, whoſe 


P 
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name was-Fohn-Foachim Paſſauo, to make ſome pro- J. D. 1 | 
poſals to him; and he conſented to it. RE aa + 
The envoy ſoon perceived the favourable diſpoſi- 
tion of the king of England, who began to be afraid 
of the too great power of the emperor, and who, 
ſince the ſucceſs whichthat prince had in liah the fore» 

oing year, began to perceive ſome change in his be- 

aviour, even towards him. | ? 

He ſent aſſurances to the queen regent, 'that he 
would not be hard upon her, and that his army ſhould 
not go over into Picardy; that he would aſſiſt her in 
procuring the king her ſon's liberty, requiring only 
one condition of her, which could not butbe agreeable 
to that princeſs ; namely, that in the treaty which ſhe 

| ſhould make for the releaſement of that prince, ſhe 
ſhould not-conſent to the diſmembering of any pro- 
vince of the kingdom of France, This behaviour of 
the king of Exg/and delivered the queen regent out 
of the greateſt uneaſineſs ſhe had at that time, 

In the mean time the emperor being informed by Anthony de 
the governor of Pennaloſa, of the mighty victory Vera, Hiſt. 

ained at Pavia, put on an air of great indifference, de Charles v. 
Bo would not let = extraordinary rejoicings be made, 
but only allowed Te Deum to be ſung. He even ſent 
orders to the governors of the frEntiers of Spain and 
the Netherlanas, to keep their troops within their gar- | 
riſons, and not commit any hoſtilities upon the territo- | 
ries of France. K 

The king of England on his fide acted his part ad- , 
mirably well, He would not break fo ſuddenly with 

the emperor, but force him to depart himſelf from his 
alliance; by making ſuch propoſals to him as he would 
never accept. | 

He expreſſed a great deal of joy at the victory of 
Pavia, and at the taking of the king of France, and 
a great forwardneſs to take the advantage of this inci- _ 
dent, and ruin the French monarchy; 

He ſent word to the emperor, that he was ready to 
invade that kingdom with all his forces, upon condi- 
tion, that he ſhould have for his ſhare Normandy, Guy- 
enne, and Gaſcogne, and that he ſhould be acknow- $90 
ledged by the empire as king of France; 4 title, he 
ſaid, which was his due, and had belonged to his pre- , 
decellors, as well as all the kingdom itſelf, ever 


\ (715 ſince 


g 1525. 
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ſince the time of Edward III. He likewife requited, 
that the emperor ſhould come in perſon into Cn 
with a large army, and that the charge of the war 
ould be divided een d 1 40190 45,4559 
The emperor took care not to agree to theſe pro- 
poſals. He would not willingly have ſeen the king 
of England in the — —— of the Pyrenees, 
maſter of Gayenne and Gaſcogne:He diſcovered enough 
of his intentions not to depend upon him; on t 
other hand, he wanted money to raiſe ſo numerous an 
army as that with which they propoſed he ſhould enter 
Guyenne. So that he reſolved to do as well as he 
could, without the king of England, and from that 
time he conſidered how to free himſelf from the en- 
7 that he had entred into with him, to marry 
is daughter Mary of England, then only nine years 
of age, and determined to find out ſome other match; 
whereby he might have a ſucceſſor as ſoon as might 
be, as the Spaniardt had begged of him to do in the 


. moſt urgent manner. He reſolved to draw the grea- 


ulis of 
treaties by 
2. 


reſt advantages he could from a treaty with France 
for the king's liberty; and as he intended his generoſity 
in this point ſhould add honour to his character, he 
cenſented to a truce for fix months, as the queen re- 
gent had defired ofuſuſargaret of Auſtria, governeſs of 
the Netherlands. The negotiation for the king's li- 


berty being reſolved on, gave the queen regent time 


to Lie with 8 king of — rp John de B 
is important affair was managed ohn de Bri- 

now knight, lord of Villaine and Auteuil, firſt preſi- 
dent of the parliament of Normandy, prefident of the 
council of regency, and by Joachim Paſſano, whom 
I mentioned before. a et 
They oped three different treaties at Moore in Eng- 
land. The firſt dated upon the thittieth of Auguſt 


this year 1525, contained a defenſive alliance between 


the two crowns; and the king of England engaged 
himſelf by it to procure the king of France's liberty 
from the emperor upon reaſonable conditions, as 
ſhould be agreed on with the queen regent; 
By the ſecond the king of France made himſelf 
debtor to the king of _ for _ hun- 
dred thouſand ſeven hundred thirty fix crowns, 


each worth eight and thirty French pennies, payable 
9 


— 
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at certain times. The attorney and ſollicitor general 
of the parliament of Paris proteſted againſt this treaty 
in October; and their proteſtations were entred into the 
private regiſter of the parliament, for the king to make 
uſe of at a proper time and place. + * 
The third treaty, regulated the commerce of the 
two nations by ſea and land; and the queen regent by 
a ſeparate letter, obliged her ſelf in the name of the 
king, to pay to the king of England the arrears due to 
of England, that prince's ſiſter, who was mar- 
ried firſt to ki 
duke of Suffolk: 


In the mean while the emperor conſulted in Spain 


upon the manner, how he ſhould behave: towards the 
king of France; and the importance of this affair, ac- 
cording as it was ſeen in different lights, very much 
divided the opinions of his miniſters. Some, as the 
biſhop of Coſmo his confeſſor, thought, that to render 
the treaty more durable, the conditions required of 
the king ſhould be but moderate. Others, as the duke 
of Alva, according to his vain and haughty temper, 
were of opinion, that they ſhould get all that they 
could of the king; and, that by obliging him to 
give up ſeveral provinces of his kingdom, they ſhould 


ng Lewis XII. and afterwards to the 


IFAF, l * 
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put him into a condition of never being able to un- 


dertake any thing again againſt the intereſt of the houſe | 


of Auſtria. The emperor did not declare his thoughts 
upon theſe different opinions; but yet it might be per- 
ceived, - that he ſeemed more inclined to the duke of 
Alva's ſentiment, than that of the biſhop of Coſmo, 
Nothing was then particularly determined; but a 


fuller conſideration of this matter was adjourned till 


the king of France ſhould be brought out of Italy into 
Spain, which this prince had defired himſelf, and to 
which the emperor had conſented. 

He came to Madrid upon the fourteenth of Auguſt 
and was lodged in the caſtle, from whence he had 
the liberty of going out in the day time, well attend- 
ed, and mounted only upon one mule. The emper- 
or, under pretence that he muſt hold the ſtates at 79- 
ledo, was not there when he came, and refuſed to fee 
him for a long time, deferring, as he ſaid, this inter- 
view, which would perplex them both, till they were 
pretty near agreed upon the conditions of the — 

modation. 


Angleria, 
Epi. 816, 
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I. D. modation. The king weeveny much chagrin'd at this ; 
1525, for the principal motive which deterinined him to 
wy w/ propoſe his being removed into Hain, was the hopes 
of treating with this prince immediately, and finding 
in him as much candour and ſincerity, as he had him- 
ſelf ; But at laſt a grievous fit of fickneſs which ſeiz'd 
_ the king, obliged the emperor to come and fee 


The danger he was in from his diſtemper, occa- 
'  fioned no leſs uneaſineſs in Spain than in Fraxce, and 
Anthony de the emperor was in as much pain about him as the 
vera, "ff queen regent : For if the king had died, that prince 

Ibis, loſt all the fruit of his victory. 
$ As ſoon as he was at the chamber door, he diſco- 
vered himſelf. The king, as he came towards the 
bed, began firſt, and ſaid ; Sir, you are come to ſee 
your priſoner. No, reply'd the emperor, I am come 
| zo ſee my brother and my friend, whom I will ſet at li. 
1 berty. The converſation paſſed in ſuch compliments 
ME. as theſe, without entering upon any ſubject. When 
we” the emperor withdrew, he conjured him to think of 
nothing but recovering his health, and aſſured him 
that it ſhould be at his command to return to his do- 

minions whenever he would. 

Memeirr During this, Margaret dutcheſs of Alengon, the 
Bellay, , king's ſiſter, came to Madrid. She was charged with 
treaties iy the negotiation for the deliverance of that prince, 
Leonard, conjointly with John de Selve, firſt preſident of the 
T. 2. parliament of Paris, Francis de Tournon, archbiſhop 
of Ambrun, Gabriel of Grammont, biſhop of Tarbes, 
and Philip Chabot of Brion, who were come to Ma- 
 drid before her. | 
The ſucceſs of this negotiation depended very much 
upon the turn that the affairs of 1zaly would take, 
where there never were more intrigues than upon this 
occaſion. The pope, the Venetiaus, and the duke of 
Milan, bei perſuaded that the emperor would get 
poſſeſſion of that dutchy, and conſidering that as he 
was at the ſame time maſter of the kingdom of Naples, 
de was going to bring all Italy under the yoke, pro- 
jected an alliance between them into which France 
mY of. Miles 3 — — of the 
ute lan, W abili management, 
ever ſince the beginning of the king's reign, any 
rhe 
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the chief ſpring of the ſeveral revolutions which had A. OB. 
happened, propoſed an expedient which would have 1525. 
entirely diſconcerted the emperor's affairs in /zaly, if x | 
it had not been diſcovered by the very perſon who 
had the moſt intereſt in the execution of it. It was 
| this, that by means of the alliance, they ſhould take 
the kingdom of Naples from the emperor, and give 
that to the marquis of Peſcara. 
This defign was not chimerical. The marquis of Guicciarq, 
Peſeara was the richeſt and moſt powerful lord of E 16. 
the kingdom of Naples. The emperor had given Wella. 48. 
- him ſeveral occaſions for diſſatisfaction, notwith- 5 
© ſtanding that he had juſt declared him general of his 
troops in Italy. This office gave him an opportunity 5 
5 of putting theſe troops iuto ſeparate quarters, where 
e it would be very eaſy to manage them; and it was 
K by this ſtep that they propos'd to begin. The empe- 
e ror poſſeſſed the kingdom of Naples, contrary to the 
C ancient concordates which had been obſerved to his 
5 time; in which it was 2 declared, that the king 
n of N. 5 
f 
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ples ſhould never poſſeſs that crown with that 

of the empire ; -and the pope might upon this foun- 

dation revoke the inveſtiture of this kingdom, which 

* had been given him. There were hardly any impe- 
rial troops in that country, and this project was v 


e like that of the Sicilian veſpers in the reign of Charles 

th of Anjou. | 

© The overture of a project of this nature was a very 

ne nice matter, both with regard to him who was to 

Pp make it, and him to whom it was to be made. And 1 

's, therefore chancellor Morone prepared the marquis of 1 

a- Peſcara for it, with a great deal of precaution, and 1 
| did not lay it before him till he thought he was welt 

ch diſpoſed to receive it. 

te, his propoſal ſtartled him at firſt: But when the 

his chancellor had given him a detail of the meaſures f 

of they were to take, and of the eaſy methods of execu- 

et tion, he conſented to it, or at leaſt ſeemed to do ſo; 

he for either out of a principle of honour, or through the 

les, difficulty of carrying on ſuch an enterprize, he re- 

ro- ſolved ſome time after to diſcover all to the emperor. 

wee | Chancellor Morone was ſeized, and impriſoned in the a 

the caſtle of Pavia, The marquis of Peſeara, under a 

nt, the pretence of this alliance, obliged the duke of M. 4 

zen Vol. III. X lan x J 
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A. D. lan to deliver up to him ſeveral of his fortified towns, 
1525- and blocked up the; caſtle of Milan, and that of Cre- 
Wy mona. This marquis died ſome time after of ſick- 
neſs, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, which fell 
en the Spaniards Yenetians,and Romans. Ihe 
Memirs of conſtable of Bourbon was lent in his place into Italy, to 
2 „command there in the emperor's name, with a pro- 
the Alasgu, fmiſe of receiving ſoon the inveſtiture of the dutchy 
Peſcara, Of Milan, which they pretended to confiſcate upon 
Guicciard: the account of the rebellion of duke Francis Sforce, 
* as — accomplice in the conſpiracy I juſt now men- 
tioned. 

By this inveſtiture, which was promiſed the duke 
of Bourbon, the emperor freed himſelt from the en- 
gagement he had entered into with him, to give him in 
marriage his ſiſter Eleanor, the king of Portugal's wi- 
dow, whom he. now deſigned for the king, who had 
loſt the queen his wife ſume time before. This mar- 
riage had already been propoſed in ſome conferences, 
and the king had agreed to it: But this was the eaſieſt 
article to ſettle on both ſides. 

The emperor made ſuch intolerable propoſals, that 
they reſolved to break off the negotiation, The 
dutcheſs of Alengow went from Madrid; and to con- 
vince the court of Spain, that the king was reſolved 
to paſs the reſt of his life in a priſon, rather than do 
any thing too prejudicial to his kingdom, he gave 
the dutcheſs an inftrument ſign'd with his own hand, 

Memoirs of by Which he transferred the government of the realm 
Bellay, I. tO his eldeſt ſon Francis, the dauphin, and allowed 
him to be crowned king of France. 

This ſtep had its effect: The emperor, always un- 
eaſy about the affairs of Italy, was apprehenſive that 
the queen regent would join with the princes beyond 
the Apt, whom he knew to be very much againſt 

Preface te the him. He grew a great deal milder, He heard at the 
DES ſame time, that John de Gaſſion had got away with 
Gaffion, the king of Navarre out of Pavia, having gained his 
guards by forceof money. This made him conſider, 
that a King in this condition has a great many ſervants 
whoſe heads are buſy in finding out ſtratagems for 
his deliverance. The negotiations were renewed 
with the marſhal! de Montmorenci and Mr. de Chabot; 
and the king having at laſt done violence to himſelf, 
| in 
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in agreeing to the ceſſion of the dutchy of Burgundy, A. D. 
which he had hitherto refuſed, the treaty was con- 1525. 
cluded. The principal articles of which were theſe .. 
+ That the king ſhould yield tothe emperor the dutchy 
of Bagundy, without any reſerve of juriſdiction or 
homage ; and that this country ſhould be deliveredto 
him, as ſoon as the king was returned into Fraxce. 
That the king ſhould renounce, in favour of the 
emperor, all his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the coun- 
ty of Aſs, and to all ſovereign juriſdiction, which 
he might pretend to have over the counties of Flan- 
ders, Artois, and any demeſnes whatever, of which 
the emperor was in actual poſſeſſion. 
That the king ſhould marry Eleanor, queen dowa- 
er of , ; that there ſhould be an alliance ot- 
enſive and defenſive between the two princes, againſt 
any perſons who ſhould attack their dominions. 
hat the king ſhould not aſſiſt the king of Navarre 
in the recovery of that kingdom. 
There were beſides ſome other conſiderable ar- 


ticles, but of leſs importance than theſe. This treaty 
f was entirely concluded upon the fourteenth of Ja- 
| | nuary, in the year 1526. A. D. 1526. 
| The king being informed by preſident de Selve, that 
, in two or three hours the treaty would be broughtto 
1 him to ſign, privately made a legal proteſtation in the 
, preſence of witneſſes and notaries, againſt the vio- 
J lence which was done him, againſt the validity of all 
pats, conventions, c. adding moreover, that af 
ter he was releaſed, he was reſolved to perform to 
* the emperor all that a king made a fair priſoner of 
4 war, reaſonably might and ought to do to him who 
8 had taken him. 
: He was kept at Madrid above a month after the 
1 ſigning of the treaty. He was contracted to the queen 1 
dowager of Portugal, and ſet out at laſt upon the 4 
wn ſeventeenth of February. | | 
wy Immediately after the treaty was ſign'd, the mar 
— ſhal de Montmorenci went poſt to carry the news of 
. it to the queen regent, that ſne herſelf, accompanied A 
* with ſome troops, might come as far as Bayoune to 
5 meet the king, and bring thither the hoſtages to be | 
"a exchanged for the perſon of that prince. 4 
X 2 Theſe 
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Theſe hoſtages were Francis the dauphin, and H. 
duke of Orlean, his brother. The exchange was 
upon the middle of the river Andaye, which ſeparates 
the two kingdoms : The king not having either leave 
or time to expreſs his love to his two children, went 
from thence to Bayonne, where the queen regent and 
all the court waited for him. 

The firſt thing that he did, was to write to the king 


of Exgland to acknowledge the obligation he lay un- 


der to him for having been ſo inſtramental in his de- 
liverance. He aſſured him, that for the future he 
would be governed by his advice, with regard to the 
emperor, and that he ſhould never have a more faith- 
ful and devoted friend than him. 
Scarce was the king got to Bayonne, but an envoy 
from the viceroy of Naples came thither ; and being 
admitted to audience, demanded of that prince in the 
emperor's name to deliver to him the ratification of 
the treaty of Madrid. | 

The king told him, that this treaty did not concern 
his _ erſon, but likewiſe all his kingdom, and 
his ſubjects of the dutchy of Burgundy in parti- 


cular; that for this reaſon he could not ratify it be- 


fore he had aſſembled the eſtates of his kingdom, and 
eſpecially thoſe of that dutchy, which he would do 
immediately; and as ſoon as he had communicated 
ſo important an affair to them, he would ſend an an- 


ſwer to the emperor. The viceroy underſtood v 


well the meaning of this delay. He diſpatch'd a 
courier to his maſter to give him advice of it, and the 
two young princes were conducted to Madrid 

In the mean time all Europe was in expectation 
which way the king would take in relation to the 
treaty of Madrid, Some envoys came to court from 
the pope and the Venetians, under the appearance of 
complimenting him upon his deliverance, but in rea- 
lity, to diſcoyer his intentions, and to know whether 
he was diſpoſed to make an alliance with them for 
the liberty of Italy, and the defence of the duke of 
Milan againſt the emperor ; for-that was the point 
upon which this liberty depended, which could not 
be maintained if the emperor, who was already ma- 
ſter of the kingdom of Naples, ſhould alſo get poſ- 
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Theſe enyoys found the king and the queen my 
1. 


well diſpoſed to hearken to the buſineſs of the al 
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ance, which was concluded at Cognac on the twenty ... 


ſecond of May. It was called the Holy Leagae, be- 
cauſe the pope was at the head of it. 
It was declared in the treaty, that it was made on- 


ly for the ſecurity and liberty of Italy; that the em- 


peror, if he would, ſhould be admitted into it upon 
four conditions; the firſt was, to deliver up the two ſons 
of France, who had been given him for hoſtages, and 
be ſatisfied with a reaſonable ſum of money for their 
ranſom ; the ſecond, to leave the duke of Milan in 
quiet poſſefſion of his dominions, as well as the other 
princes of Italy; the third was, not to come into 
{taly to be crowned, but with ſuch a retinue as the 
pope, the duke of Milan, and the republick of Venice 
ſhould think convenient for the ſecurity of the eoun- 


try and the dignity of his imperial majeſty ; the fourth, to 


pay to the king of Exgland, the ſums he had owed him 
y ſeveral treaties which he had made with that prince, 
By this treaty the county of Aſt was to be returned 
to the king as well as the ſeignory of Genoa, the go- 
vernment of which was to be regulated in ſuch man- 


ner as was proper to preſerve the ſecurity of Italy. 


They ſettled the number of troops which the con- 
federates were to furniſh for the land and ſea ſervice, 
and the king of England was declared the protector 
of the holy league. All this was done at the time 
that the viceroy of Naples, who had been ſent back 


to the king by the emperor, was at court, 


The affair continued ſecret till Fame, when the 
deputies of the ſtates of the dutchy of Burgundy came 
to Cognac to make their remonſtrances to the ki 


_= the article of the treaty of . Madrid, which Ama: o 
übjected them to the emperor. Their audience was France. 


publick, and the viceroy was preſent at it. They de- 
clared to the king, that the diſmembring of thedutchy 
of Burgundy was contrary to his coronation oath: ; 
that if he per ſiſted in it, they would appeal to the 
ſtates-general of the kingdom ; and that if the ſtates 
did not do them juſtice, they would endeayour to de- 
fend themſelves, and that they would all ſooner die 

than be put under a foreign dominion. Ns 
The king having heard them, gave them his an- 
X 3 ſwer, 


r 
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A. D. ſwer, and thanked them for the affection they ſhewed 
1526. to his perſon and the intereſt of the crown. He de- 
Wy wo fired them pretty coldly, to have ſome regard to the 
engagements he had entered into with the emperor. 
They reply'd, that faving the reſpect which they owed 
to his majeſty, they would not obey him in a point 
wherein he could not command them, and in which 
the intereſt of the kingdom was {0 highly concerned, 
The viceroy, who ſaw very well that they were 
amuſing him, addreſs'd himſelf to the king, and ſaid, 
That ſuppoſing the|refuſal of the Burgundiaus, his 
majeſty had but one method to take, not to break. 
his royal word, which was to return to his priſon in 
2 as king John had returned to his priſon in 
ug land, to give ſatisfaQtion for leſs infractions than 
this, which his ſubjects had made upon the treaty con- 
cluded with Edward III. 
To this the king reply'd, That there was too much 
difference between the treatment he had received at 
Maarid, and that which Edward gave king Jobn: 
That Edward had treated his priſoner like a king; but 
that he had been uſed in Spain in a manner hardly tole- 
rable for a common gentleman : That he had ſeveral 
times proteſted, in the preſence of the emperor's mi- 
niſters, againſt the injuſtice of the demands which 
were made upon him: That as for the reſt, to ſhew 
how much he was diſpoſed to ſatisfy the emperor to 
the utmoſt of his power, he offered him for the re- 
| leaſe of the two princes, his children, two millions 
of crowns, inſtead of the dutchy of Hurgunay. 
The Spaniards withdrew, without ſaying any thing 
more; and were very much ſurprized, when, ſome 
days after, therejwas publiſhed, in their preſence, the 
league made between the pope, the king of Fraxce, 
the king of England, the Venetians, the Swiſs, and 
the Florentines, to reſtore liberty to Italy, and pag 
Francis Sforce in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan. 
After having been ſpeQators of this diſagreeable ſcene, 
they took leave of the king ; and the prince of Orange, 
who was already advanced to the frontiers of Bur- 
aer? of gandy, of which the emperor had given him the go- 
Bellay, > yernment, retired into Fraxche Comte, 1 Lf 
While all this happened, the affairs of the duke 
Milas grew worſe and worſe; for not having taken 
| care 


F 


f 
1 


intended to ſeize him. 


Rome, and in Rome itſelf. There was ſometime ſince 
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care to furniſh his caſtle with proviſions, he was obli- J. D. 
ged to capitulate, and ſurrender the place to the duke 1526. 
of Bourbon, who was juſt arrived from Spain, not . 
being able to come before, becauſe the ſhips, which 8 
were to carry him to Italy, were a long time fitting 

out. The duke of Milan retreated to Lodi, whi 

the duke of Urbino had ſurprized ſome days before, 

and ſtaid there, having had advice that the /mperialiſts 


* 


The troops of the confederates came together, 

though ſlowly, and began to enter upon action. The 
POPE ON KS > * Mr of 22 5 — | 
whence he propoſed to drive the I[mperialſts. The ga 
duke of Urbino made the enemy raiſe * ſiege of Va- * 
lencia. Peter Navarre, with the French fleet, had 
made himſelf maſter of Savona. Andrew Doria, Who 
was come over to the Popes ſervice, had ſeized upon 
Porto Hercole, and Telamone, and John Paul, ſon of 
Rencio-Ceres, had ſurprized Orbitello. The caſtle of 
Cremona held out (till for the duke of Milan, but the 
town was in the poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts. Ma- 
lateſta Baglioni, who had beſieged it ſeveral days, loſt. 
a great many men before it, and made but flow ad- 
vances; but the duke of Urbino having received a re- 
inforcement of thirteen thouſand Sw:/5, puſhed the 
ſiege himſelf, and, after ſeveral aſſaults, vigorouſly ſuſ- 
tained, he obliged the place to ſurrender. 

The emperor on his ſide, ſent a great many troops 
into Italy, and acted no leſs. effectually under hand, 
by his intrigues; one of which broke out at this 
— in a ſtrange manner, and had like to have ruined 

e pope. 3 

he Colowns's, partiſans of the emperor, commit- 
ted a great many devaſtations in the country about 


an accommodation made between them and the pope, 
who, upon the faith of this treaty thought he had no- 
thing to fear from them; but they had concluded it 
only to amaſe him. They ſurprized Rome; and the 

being taken unawares, was forced to fave him- 

If in the caſtle of &. Angelo. 

Hugh of Moncade, who, notwithſtanding the war 
continued at Rome with his permiſſion, came to him, 
intimidated him, and made him fign a truce of four 

X 4 months 


7 
A. D. 
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months with the emperor. By vertue of this truce 


1526, he was obliged to make the troops which he had in 
he country about Milan to repaſs the Po, and ſend 
his galleys into his ports; which diſconcerted the bu- 


ſinels of the league, by preventing the blockade of 
Pome vs, and an enterprize which they had formed upon 
ex04, 

The pope obſerved the truce no longer than till he 
had got ſome troops which could put him in a condi- 
tion of acting. As ſoon as he had them, he took ſe- 
veral places from the Colonna's, and razed the walls 
of them ; but had ſoon another greater occaſion for 
uneaſineſs. ä 

The duke of Bourbon was in the ſame perplexity, 
which was common to all the emperor's generals; 
he did not want for troops, but he had no money to 
pay them with. This made him reſolve to let them 
live upon the enemy's country; and eſpecially upon 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, if he could penetrate ſo far, 
This was a pretty bold undertaking: For it was then 


winter; there was a great number of rivers to paſs, 


ſeyeral towns of the enemy's in the way, and the 


— of the confederates would not fail to be at his 
eels. 

He left the care of the Milaneze to Anthony de Leve, 
and took the field without declaring his defign. He 
had a march of ſeveral months to go, and was more 
perplexed in governing his troops, which had neither 
money nor provifions, and were very ill cloathed, 
than in fighting the enemy. He rewarded the ſoldiers 
with the plunder of ſeveral ſmall towns, and pro- 
miſed them better booty, without acquainting them 
as yet, with the place whither he would lead them. 

As ſoon” as they were got beyond Florence, they 
ſaw very well that he was carrying them to Rome, 
and they looked upon all their paſt fatigues as nothing. 
In the mean while, the pope ſeeing the duke of Boxy- 
bon continually advancing, had concluded a new truce 
for eight months with the viceroy of Naples, and had 
engaged him to write to that prince to hinder him 
from breaking it, and make him halt: But, whether 
jt was that the viceroy did not act ſincerely in this af- 
fair, or whether the duke of Bourbon could not do 
otherwiſe, without expoſing himſelf co be ä 
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his ſoldiers, for deceiving them in their hopes, he 
pur his march. He made himſelf maſter of 


Viterbo, and upon the twenty fifth of May he encam- wy 


ped in the meadows about Nome. | 

The ſame day he ſent a trumpet to demand a paſ- 
ſage through Rowe, in order to continue, as he ſaid, 
his march to the kingdom of Naples; and upon the 
refuſal which was made him, next morning, by break 
of day, he offered the ſcalado to the fauxbourg of the 
Vatican, on the fide of the Mount of the Holy Ghoſt. 

It was in that = and at this moment, that his 
ill fortune waited for him : For, at the 2 of 
the aſſault, as he was leaning upon a ladder againſt 
the wall, he received a ſhot trom an arquebuſs, which 
wounded him in the thigh. Being knocked down 
with the blow, and finding himſelf grow weak, he 
ordered a Gaſcon captain, whole name was Jona, to 
carry him to the camp, and to cover him with a night- 

own, for fear his people, being frighted at his 
eath, ſhould quit the aſſault. He was no ſooner got 
thither but he expired at the age of thirty eight years, 
without leaving any iſſue. He was a prince whoſe 
misfortune was equal to his merit, and whoſe death 
would have been leſs fatal and more glorious for 
him, if he had not been at the ſame time fighting againſt 
the holy ſee, and his own king. 

In the mean while the prince of Orange, who took 
the command, carried on the aſſault, in which the 
ſoldiers who were more animated than diſcouraged at 
the death of their general, ſhewed a valour that came 
up to fury, At laſt, after two hours fight, they 
ſtormed the wall of the fauxbourg, and purſuing the 
enemy cloſe at their heels, entered with them pell-mell 
into the city. 

The pope, inſtead of going out of Rome, and reti- 
ring to ſome fortreſs of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, as ſe- 
veral adviſed him, made his eſcape into the caſtle of 
K. Angelo, where there was but little ammunition, 
and was a witneſs of the frightful devaſtations which 
the conquerors made. They cannot be better expreſ- 
ſed, than by ſaying, as thoſe who relate the particu- 
lars conclude, that they exceeded the ravages, deſo- 
tion, and cruelty of the barbarians, when this capi- 
{al of the world formerly fell under their * 
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A: D. The prince of Orange immediately inveſted the caſtle 
1527. Of Ss. Angelo, for fear the pope ſhould get out of his 
hands; and diſpatched couriers 40 the emperor to 

give him notice of all that had paſſed. 
- This „* upon the news of the condition to 
Which t was reduced, acted his part better 
even than he did when he heard of the king of France's 
impriſonment. He put off the rejoicings which were 
preparing for the birth of his fon don Philip: He 
went into mourning, ordered proceſſions to be made, 
to implore god's mercy upon the misfortunes of the 
church, pretended to ſhew all the ſigns of the 
moſt ſenſible affliction. i 5 20 

Thoſe which the king of France and Eugland ex- 
preſſed, were more ſincere: And tho' it was much 
more difficult for them, than the emperor, to remedy 

the 2 misfortune, for he had nothing to do but 
to ſend an order for him to be ſet at liberty, they took 
the beſt meaſures, to procure it for him. | 
Celteltion of - Theſe two princes had renewed their laſt treaties, 
Sy and cone] a new one at Heſtminſter upon the 
T. 2. thirtieth of April, ſome days before the taking of 
Du Tillet Name, by the articles of which they were both to {nd 
84% of an ambaſſador to the emperor, to require him to de- 
' Kogland. liver up the king's two ſons, taking or their ranſom 
the two millions of crowns which had been already 
offered him, and to pay the king of England the great 
ſums which he owed him; and, in caſe he refoled 
they were reſolved to declare war againſt. him: But 
when the two kings heard the news of the taking of 
Rome, they made more haſte than ever to act o 
this purpoſe cardinal Holſey croſſed the ſea, and came 
Bellay. 1. 3. to the king at Amiens, and the marſhal of Muntmoren- 
ci was ſent to the court of England. 

The two princes, according to the treaty of Meſi- 
minſter, ſent each an ambaſſadox into Spain to the em- 
peror, to declare to him the intentions of their ma- 
ſters. But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of this embaſ- 
ſy, I muſt reſume the account of what paſſed at Rome, 
and in the neighbouring country, after the ſiege was 
formed before the caſtle of &. Angelo. et, 

The army of the confederates had to march, 
as ſoon as they found that the duke of Hourbon was 
| advancing towards Rowe : But they could not come 


up 
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thing ot till — afrer. They appeared within 1527. 


made a conſiderable 0 : He took Alexandria, 
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up before it was taken, which the generals knew no- 4, D. = 


fight of Rome; and they debated, whether they ſnoule 
attack the Imperialiſts, in order to deliver the pope: 
But the duke of Urbino, who commanded the Vene- 1 
tian troops, propoſed ſo many difficulties againſt this | 
_ that the negative was reſolved on. It is pre- 2M 
ten ed, that his hatred of the pope and the houſe of 
Medici, founded upon Leo X. his having deprived him 
of his dominion of Urbino, was the prinkipal motive 
of his behaviour upon this, and other occaſions, du- 
ring this campaign. And thus the army having ſhew- 
ed it ſelf to the pope a little way off of Rome, re- 
moved farther, upon the firſt of June, and lett him 
out of all hopes of being ſet at liberty, expoſed to the 
plague, which was among the garriſon, and raged ve- 
ry much in Rome and the Imperial army. 

The pope — himſelf thus k, treated 
with the viceroy of Naples, The ſiege of the caſtle 
of Se. Augelo was raiſed, upon condition, that the pope 
ſhould pay four hundred thouſand ducats to maintain 
the Imperial army, and ſhould yield to the emperor ſe- 
veral places belonging to the territories of the church: 
But though he was no longer beſieged, yet he was 
ſtill kept priſoner in the caſlle of &. Angels, till the 
execution of the treaty, Which was impoſlible for him 
to perform. | 

ring theſe tranſactions marſhal de Lautrec came guicciard, 

with part ot the French army into the Milaneze, and l. 16. 
put freſh courage into the confederates. As Anthony 
de Leve, who commanded there for the emperor, had 
but few troops, the marſhal, as ſoon as he had all his, 


and afterwards Pavia, Biagraſſa, Vigavano, and all e of 
Omelini. But the moſt important. of his conqueſts Nella, T 3. 
was that of Genoa, which was ſurrendred to him, with | 
the caſtle, and of which he made marſhal Theodore 
Triuulca the governor. | | 
After the taking of theſe places, they conſulted, 
whether they ſhould go and beſiege Milan. The duke 
and the Veyetians were of this opinion, and gave 
good reaſons for it: But Lautrec had other orders, 
and excuſed himſelf; for that his chief orders were to 
go as ſoon, as he could, and procure the pope's re- 
Kos 5 leaſement 
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all the affairs upon his 
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leaſement, and that this was the intention of the king 
and the king of England, He brought off the duke 
of Ferrara, and the marquis of Mantua, from the em- 
peror s party, which was a matter of no. ſmall con- 
ſequence, and he made the molt of it to the confede- 

Whatever forwardneſs he might ſhew for ſetting 
Ne pope at liberty, he marched but very. lowly : 

was thought that he had orders to act thus, till it 
was ſeen what turn the negotiation in Spar would 
take; but as flow as he was in his march, it is certain 
that he haſtened the pope's deliverance: For the vice- 
roy of 5 dying during theſe tranſactions, and 
Hugh of Moncade, who by his death had the care of 
„being apprehenſive, that 
if the French army ſhould advance as far as Rome, th 
would fall upon the kingdom of Naples, agreed wit 
the pope as faſt-as he could, according to the orders 
he had received from the emperor. | | 

The pope obliged himſelf not to declare againſt the 
emperor, and to pay a — ſum of money before he 
went out of the caſtle of St. Angelo, which he rai- 
ſed by the alienation of ſome church lands, and other 
methods, The day of his releaſement was fixed to 
the ninth of November; but as he was ſtill afraid, leſt 
Moncade ſhould play him ſome trick, he went the 


night before out of the caſtle of S. Angelo, diſguiſed 


like a merchant, and retired to Orvieto. He wrote 
from thence to the marſhal of Lautrec, to thank him 
for his liberty which he had procured him, being very 
well perſuaded, that if the Imperialiſts had not been 
afraid of the French army , they would not have re- 
leaſed him. | | 

The marſhal being acquainted with this news, 
thought it would be beſt to proceed no farther, by rea- 
ſon of the winter, He returned Parma and Placen- 
tia, Which he had made himſelf maſter of, into the 
hands of the officers of the church, went to Bolonia, 
and quartered his troops in this place and the neigh- 

uring country, allowing them to reſt for ſome weeks, 
till he went upon the expedition to Naples, which was 
in his head. | | 


The 
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The negotiations, which during this time were A. D. 
carrying on in Spam, came to nothing. Every thing 1527. 
depended upon theſe three points. e firſt was, the 
pope's liberty; the ſecond was the offer which was 

made the or of two millions of crowns, for 

the ranſom of the twa ſons of Frauce; and the third 

was, the payment of the money due from the em- 

peror to the king of Exglaud. | 

The ambaſſadors of France and England finding 
that they were only amuſed to draw things out into 
a length, deſired leave of the emperor to depart, which 
this prince granted them. 

Afterwards two heralds, who were in the ambaſ: , Kat. 
fadors retinue, cloathed in the habit of their office, ,; 4, 2 
did, upon the twenty ſecond of January, declare war tie of the, | 
in form againſt the emperor, who, after having heard , &c. 
it, gave each of them a writing, which was a kind of 
manifeſto, 

He expreſſed a great deal of anger againft Heury 
VIII. and cardinal Wolſey, in that whic bend 

n 
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ragon ; and he bid the French herald by word of — 


that is, in fingle combat. 

This meſſage was — to the king by the he- 
rald : He accepted the dnel; and in a writing which 
he cauſed to be read before the emperor's ambaſſador 
when he took his leave, he gave the lie to Charles V. 
in expreſs terms. This reciprocal challenge was at- 
tended with no contequence. The connſellors of 
the two princes perſuaded them, that all the rules of 
prudence forbad them to proceed to this extremity. 

The greateſt ſtreſs of the war lay in [zaly, where 
the French army was already all gone and joined with 
the troops of theallies. the emperor was very 
much diminiſhed by the plague: The antowardneſs 
of the Germans, who mutinied upon every occaſion 
for want of pay, hindered their generals from takin 
meaſures to oppoſe the deſigns of the league; a 
the emperor had loſt the kingdom of Naples, if the 
irreſolution of the pope, and the particular — 
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A. D. of the allies, had not prevented the marſhal of Lau- 
1528, trec from acting with ſo. much vigour as he might 


* 
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Wemoirs 


otherwiſe have done. 
This 1 quitted his quarters in the Boloneſe, and 


with an army of twenty eight thouſand infan- 
try, excellent troops. He had a much ſmaller number of 
gendarmery and light horſe. He took his rout towards 
the ſea, leaving the Apennine mountains on the right 
and came about the end of February to the frontiers o 
Abruzzo. He went from thence into the Capitanate. 
Nothing oppoſed him; and he had had no more to do 
but to run through the kingdom to conquer it, if 
Philbert of Chalons, prince of Orange, had not at laſt 
with a great deal of difficulty, engaged the Imperial 
army to leave Rome, and march to its ſuccour. 
Lautrec, notwithſtanding his conqueſts, found him- 
ſelf embarraſſed for want of money ; and this deter- 


mined him to uſe all his efforts to bring the enemy to 


a battle as ſoon, as poſſible ; But general Alarcon, who 
commanded the Spaniſh troops, always avoided it, 
and choſe rather to lole a great many places than ha- 
zarda fight, being in hopes that the French army would 
diſperſe before his. He had no more than Manfre- 
donia left in the Capitanate, and nothing in Abrazzo. 
The marſhal after theſe conqueſts turned towards 
Naples. Moncade, who had ſome time ago received 
letters patents for viceroy, finding himſelf not able to 


keep the field, thought of nothing but defending the 


Ital of the kingdom, and Gaietta. He entered Naples 


with the prince of Orange, and left the defence of 
Gaietta to Alarcon. 


The French army met with no reſiſtance in the 


Bellay, I. 3- neighbouring towns to Naples. All opened their 


Guicciard- 
| L. 16. 


tes to it ; and it appeared within ſight of Naples upon 
the firſt day of May, according to 1" pag "the 

twenty ninth of April, according to Guicciardin. 
The taking of this capital was the deciſive ſtroke 
for the king. Whilſt that held out, the ſuccours 
which the emperor ſent would always be tobe feared, 
and one ſingle misfortune was enough to make at- 
fairs take a different turn, as had ſo many times hap- 
n'd, as well in this kingdom as in the Milaneze. 
he Viceroy had taken with him into the town ten 
thouſand of the emperor's belt troops; and this made 
them 
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place till the heats were gone off, or. whether they 


ſhould encamp before it, and attack it. After they hat... 


conlidered the reaſons for both ſides, the laſt was re- 
ſolved on: And in the mean while .Philippin, Doria 

with eight galleys, of bis uncle Andreu Doria, and 
two large ſhips, had orders to block up the port. They 
ſollicited the Venetians to ſend their fleet hither ; bur, 
they were employing that, too uſefully for themſelves, 
in the attack of Paliguano, Otranto, Brunduſium, and 
other ports, Which were to belong to them after the 
entire conqueſt of the kingdom. | | : 

All the application of the beſieged was to get pro- 
viſions into the town, where there were but very few. 
Some barks crep'd down in the night, andlipp'd thro? 
Doria's fleet. Cavalry often went out, and returned 
with ſacks of corn, whichthe people of Gaietta brought 
to places near the camp, marſhal de Lautrec not ha- 
ving troops enough to ſtop all the paſſages: But theſe 
ſmall ſuccours Were a trifle to ſo populous a city as 
Naples. They muſt have the ſea free, or ſoon re- 
ſolve to capitulate. 

The viceroy in this view watched all opportunities 
of ſurpriſing Philippin Doria's fleet. He thought he 
had found a fayourable one, having been informed 
that that admiral was gone to Salernum to refit it, and. 
that his ſoldiers often left it to go and walk ia the French 
camp. He privately equipped all his gallies, and ſeve- 
ral foilts, ked himſelf with the choice of his gar- 
riſon, and ſailed towards that fide. | 

The marſhal of Lautrec had been acquainted with 
this deſign, He had given Doria adyice of it, and ſent 
him ſome troops. 1 he Imperial found him well 
prepared. A bloody battle was tought, and the fleet 
of Naples was defeated. There were near a thouſand 
Spaniards killed. The viceroy himſelf died during the 
ght of a ſhot of an atquebuſs, which wounded him 
in the arm. All the foilts were taken, with three gal- 
lies, and two other 55 were ſunk. 

This defeat ſtruc Naples with a conſternation, 
where the prince of Orange had a great deal of diffi- 
culty to keep up their Spirits : For by the death of the 
viceroy, the defence of the place deyolved upon 


him, 
He 
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them deliberate, whether they ſhould only blockade the A; D. 
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2 The Hiftry of FRANCE. 
J D. He behaved himfelf with all poſſible courage and 
1528, conduct. He continued to make brisk ſallies, which 
ere very frequent for three months that the fiege 
' laſted. Notwithſtanding this he muſt have ſunk, ſcar- 
city and the plague making great havock in the gatri- 
ſon, if the beſiegers had been able to have continued 
the ſiege; but their condition was ſtill worſe than that 
of the beſieged. | 
Guicciard, he army was infected with diſeaſes, which turned 
L 19. to the plague; and it is ſaid, that ir was brought into 
— , the camp by ſome people from Naples, who were 
% ſent expreſly for this purpoſe : So that at the end of 
July, of twenty five thouſand foot ſoldiers, of which 
the army was compoſed when the ſiege began, there 
were but four thouſand fit for fighting, and of eight 
hundred gendarms, there were not one hundred left. 
Lautrec himſelf was ſeized with a contagious diſeaſe, 
which made him incapable of giving the neceſſary or- 
ders, not only for carrying on the fiege, but like- 
wiſe for the ſceurity of the camp. 

The princ2 of Orange made good uſe of this con- 
fuſſon. He was continually wearying the camp with 
fallies; the convoys paſſed unmoleſted, and the works 
did not advance. 

But what compleated the ruin of all, was the trea- 
chery of Andrew Doria, who left the French ſervice, 
and went over to the emperor's ſide. Some flights 
which he pretended to have received from the Court 
of France, were the pretences or reaſons for his de- 
ſertion : And as ſoon as he had concluded his treaty 
with the emperor, he ſent orders to Philippin Doria, 
his nephew, to leave the entrance into the port of Na- 
ples free and open, and ſeveral frigates which lay rea- 
dy, immediately ſupplied the city with proviſions. * 

And laſtly marſhal de Lautrec being relapſed into 
his diſeaſe by extraordinary fatigues, died in the * 
between the fifreenth and ſixteenth of Azgz/ft. He 
was one of the beſt officers there was at that time in 
France, but his haughtineſs, his pride, and preſumption, 
rendered him incapable of hearkening to advice; faults, 


which made him commit very great miſtakes in ſeve- 
ral of his expeditions. | 


The 


* 
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kept up the courage of the officers and ſoldiers, was 
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up | 1528. 
ſoon followed with the railing of the ſiege. The gay 


marquis of S2/#220, who had now the command of 


the army, having called a council of war, in which 
1 reſolution was taken, prepared for the execution 
Ot it. 8 | 

The retreat was made in good order. Peter Na- 
varre who commanded the rear, repulſed the enemy 
bat he was taken in the fight, and died ſome time after at 
Naples. The marquis of Saluxzo retired to Averſa, 
with the troops which he had left. He was beſieged in 
that place, and wounded witha blow of a ſtone which 
broke his knee. His wound and the diſcouragement 
of the ſoldiers obliged him to ſubmit to a capitula- 
tion as diſhonourable as it was neceſſary. He con- 
tinued a priſoner of war. The French officers and ſol- 
diers had leave to go to France, leaving all their ſtan- 
dards and colours behind them. The Swiſs by one 
of the articles were to return home. The Halians 
by another, obliged themſelves not to ſerve againſt 


the emperor for ſix months; and the marquis ot Sa- 


lux xo was to do all that lay in his power to oblige all 
the governors of the places taken either by the Freuch, 
or the allies, to ſurrender; but moſt of them retuſed 
to ſtand ro this capitulation. 


The loſs of Genoa followed that of Naples. Au: Bellay, l. 3, 


drew Doria, who was very powerful in that city, 
made it revolt. Marſhal Theodore Trivalca retired 
into the caſtle with ſome ſoldiers, and was obliged to 
ſurrender about the end of October for want of pro- 
viſions. Savona was alſo delivered up through the 
cowardice of the commander of Moreta, who was 
governor of it. Thus every thing ſucceeded to the 
emperor's mind. | 5 
hings went no better in the Milaneſe. Anthony 
de Leve ſurprized Pavia, made himfelt maſter of Bia- 
raſſa, and took Peſcara and Mortara ; but he was 
orced to raiſe the ſiege of Lodi, through the vigo- 
rous reſiſtance of John. Paul Sforce, baitard brother 
to the duke of Milan. 

The count of St. Pol being come up with a re- 
inforcement from France, and being joined by 
the Venetian army, retook Pavia, and Biagraſſa, made 

Vo. III, F him- 
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A. D. himſelf maſter of Caſe, and ſome other places; and 
1528, obliged Anthony de Leve to retire into Milan, where 

is general had laid up very great magazines. With 

FR” this the campaign ended in the M:laxeze, and the 

troops on both tides were put into winter - quarters. 

So fatal a war, the advantages and diſadvantages 
of which were not yet great enough on either ſide to 
ſecure the event, began to tire both princes, and make 
them hearken more readily to the peaceable counſels, 
which Margaret of Auſtria, governeſs of the Nether- 
lands, on the one hand, gave the emperor her nephew; 
and the queen regent, on the other, the king her ſon. 

Upon this they both ſignified their intentions to the 

: pope by their envoys in the beginning of the follow- 

4.0. 1529» ing year; and the city of Cambray was pitch'd upon 

1 1 conferences which were to begin at the end 
0 0 
Thee was not, however, any ſuſpenſion of arms; 
but they fought —_ though but with few troops, 
both in the kingdom of Naples and the Milaneze, the 
Venetians aſſiſting the French in thoſe two extremi- 
ties of Italy. e advantages were pretty equal on 
both ſides in the kingdom of Naples; but the caſe 
was not the ſame in the M:laxeze. | 
The count of St. Pol having retaken Mortara, left 
the Venetian troops and thoſe of the duke of Milan, 
to prevent proviſions getting into that capital, and ſet 
out for Genoa, where he had a correſpondence. He 
left Marignan to paſs the river at Landriano, which was 
under the walls of that city. He ſent over his van- 
guard, which marched to Pavia, and ſtaid with the 
reſt to weigh up a piece of artillery, which was bu- 
ried at the bottom of the river. This delay gave Au- 
thony de Leve, who was following him, time to 
come up with him. This general attacked him, rout- 
ed him, and took him priſoner, 1 

' The van being in the mean time arriv'd at Pavia, 
heard there of the defeat of this count, This news 
ſo confounded the ſoldiers, that they began to deſert 
by companies, and in a little time there were hardly. 

an | ny res in the — 

hen this rout happened, they were * at 
Cambray for holding the conferences tout the 2 
It was treated between Mas garet of Auſtria and the 


queen 


ke 4 1 
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een regent, who both very much deſired it; and 
r this reaſon this peace was called the Ladies Peace. 
It was concluded on the third of Auguſt, upon the 


plan of the treaty of Madrid, but with a great many 
alterations. 


'The emperor deſiſted from the article of the dutchy 


of Burgundy, without prejudicing any right whic 
he might have to it, reſerving to himſelf a power of 
maintaining it when he ſhould think proper, but only 


by methods of law and juſtice. 


In conſideration of this, the king obliged himſelf 
to pay the emperor two millions of crowns, as a 
ranſom for the two prigces his ſops. He promiſed 


to withdraw his ſoldiers which he ſtill had in /zaly, 


to ſurrender the town and caſtle of Hedin, to renounce 
all rights of juriſdiction, authority, and ſovereignty 
over the counties of Flanders and Artois, all his 
rights to the city of Arras, Tournay, St. Amand 

ortagne, and the redemption of the towns and 
caſtles of Liſle, Do#ay, and Orchzes. 


The emperor, on his fide, renounced all the right he 


might have to the territories poſleſſed by the King of 
France. 

The treaty of marriage between Eleanor, queen 
dowager of Portugal, the emperor's eldeſt ſiſter, and 
the king, was confirmed according to the tenour of 
the treaty of Madrid ; and this princeſs was to go into 
France at the ſame time that the king's two ſons came 
back again. 


There was a particular article for reviving the ho- 


nour of the late conſtable of Bourbon, and for re- 


turning the eſtates, which he had poſſeſſed, to his heirs, 

There was no mention made of the Venetiavs who 
were allies of France, but in the article in which the 
king promiſed to require them to yield to the empe- 


ror the maritime towns in the kingdom of Naples, 


which they had taken. This made Andreu Gritti tell 
the doge, that the city of Cambray was the purgatory 
of the 1 in which the emperors and the kings 


of France made them expiate the taults they had com- 


mitted in allying with them. He alluded not only 
to this treaty, but likewiſe to the league which was 
made in the ſame place, between the emperor Maxi- 
milian and king Lew: XII. for the deſtruction of that 

Y 2 republick. 
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A. D. republick, The king, in reality; could not ſay much 
1529. againſt the juſtice of their complaints, but he was ab- 
wy wo ſolely reſolved to get his two ſons out of the em- 
peror's hands. | | 
| As to the pope, he had already made a ſeparate 
peace With the emperor, upon as advantageous con- 
2 as if that prince had had the worſt of the war 
Italy. By 

As to the king of England, he accommodated him- 
ſelf to the king's views, whoſe aſſiſtance would be 
hereafter neceſſary to him in the great noiſe which 
was juſt made upon the account of his divorce from 
his wife, Catherine of Arragon, the emperor's aunt, 
from whom he wanted to be ſeparated, by having his 

1 marriage declared null, that he might marry Ann Bul- 
Beltay, L, z en, with whom he was paſſionately in love. The 
affair lay before the tribunal of the holy ſee; and it 
was by calling it up thither, that the pope obtained 
the great advantages of the emperor which I juſt men- 
tioned. The king of England even lent the king mo- 
ney to pay part of the ranſom of the two young 
princes, and diſpoſitions were beginning to be made 
for the journey to Bayonne, where they were to be 
received in the following March, the term fixed for 
their deliverance. | 

In the mean while the emperor came to Genoa 
with an army. The Yenetians were forced to ſur- 
render the ports in the kingdom of Naples. The 
pope obtained this prince's pardon for the duke of 
Milan, to whom the emperor continued the inveſti- 
ture of the dutchy of Milan, upon condition that 
this duke ſhould let him have the caſtle of that place, 
and the city of Coſmo, till he paid a large ſum of mo- 
ney which he demanded of him. 

Ihe Florentines were the only people who refuſed 
to ſubmit to, and receive the Medicis whom they 
had driven away; ſo that they muſt be beſieged, and 
the ſiege laſted eleyen months Philibert of Chalons, 

$ prince of Orange, was killed at it. But at length it 
was neceſſary to ſubmit to the law of the ſtrongeſt, 
The taking of this place put an end to. the liberty of 
the republick. The cmperor ordered that Alexander 
de Medicis, who had married his natural daughter, 
and was the pope's nephew, ſhould be the W 
0 
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of the republick, with a-right of tranſmitting it by A. D. 
ſucceſſion to his deſcendants and collateral relations; 1529. 


and this is the origin of the grandeur and power, 
which at this day belongs to the great duke of Tyſ- : 


cany. FF, 

The marſhal de Montmorenci, who was then in the 
higheſt degree of favour, was pitched upon to go and 
receive the two princes. and the 'queen dowager of : 
Portugal, upon the frontiers of Spain. He was at A.D. 1520. A 
Bayonne upon the tenth of March; but the ranſom 
was not paid, and the princes delivered, till towards 
the end of June. | 

The king being adviſed of it, went from Boaurdeanx 
to meet them and his new ſpouſe, which he did in an 
abbey between Rogue hort de Margan and Captieux. 

There was all the joy on both ſides that can be ima- 
ined. The next morning, an hour before day, the 
ing married queen Eleanor. 

fterwards they ſet out for Paris. They went to 
St. Germain en Laye till every thing was prepared 
for the coronation of the queen at &. Denis, and 
for her entry into the capital. Theſe two ceremonies 
were performed with that magnificence which was 
common to Francis I. and with that joy which fol- 


: lowed the concluſion of a war that had coſt ſo man 

$ valiant men, and ſo much money, and had raiſed fo 

p many alarms in the kingdom. 

f The king made a ſerviceable uſe of the peace, 4. P. 1537. 
: by taking that opportunity to reform a great many 


diſorders which had crept into the kingdom, during the 
, long wars which he had had to maintain. He applied 
himſelf earneſtly to the reviving of the ſciences, which 
had for a long time been very much negle&ed. It 


4 was not after this, as it had been before, a ſort of 
/ ſhame for a gentleman to underſtand Latin, or know 
g any thing elſe than how to manage a ſword and an 
, horſe; and it was this that gained his majelty the glo- 
y rious title of Reſtorer of Learning in France, which 
c will always be an honour to him, to the lateſt poſte- 
rit 
4 Wine he was employed in this ſort of buſineſs, 
bu which was proper for peace, he loſt his mother Louiſa 
p of Savoy, a womin of a great genius for the manage- 
| ment of ſtate- Affairs. The kingdom'was juſt before 


Y 3 indebted 
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A. D. indebted to her for the peace of Cambray, which gave 
1531. the people leave to recover themſelves by the repoſe 
ot lome years; but by this treaty ſhe only remedied 
dhe miſchief ſhe had done her ſelf, without maki 
.« amends for the doubleloſs of Milan, of which ſhe h 
| been the cauſe, through her hatred to the marſhal of Lau- 
| Guichenon Zrec, and the conſtable of Bourbon; ſo that the great 
1. He of hraiſes which are given her by the learned hiſtorian of 
bavoy. Savoy, will never make hex memory dear or precious 
no to the kingdom of France. 
4 b. sn. The moſt important affair which the king conclu- 
| ded after the death of that princeſs, was the union of 
te dutchy of Brittany to the crown, about which he 
bad often had conferences with her. It was a difficult 
Point, notwithſtanding the donations made by dutcheſs 
Anne to Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. and by the late 
2 Claudia to Frangis 1. himſelf. There were 
ome clauſes in thoſe contracts, which might occa- 
ſion conteſts. Several expedients were propoſed in 
- Council to prevent all the difficulties and inconve- 
5 5 which there was reaſon to apprehend; and the 
ing took a journey into Baittany on purpoſe upon 
this account. | | 
As ſoon as he was come thither, chancellor dz 
Prat communicated to Lewis des Deſerts, preſident 
of the parliament of that province, the meaſures 
which they intended to take to bring this great affair a- 
bout. The preſident, who was a very underſtanding 
man, after having heard the chanagllor, and read all the 
papers, ſaid, that they did not take the right method, 
and that there was but one way to put an end to all 
difficulties, which was to get the ſtates of Brittany 
to petition the king for the union of that dutchy to the 
crown of France. | 
The chancellor anſwered, that this was undoubted- 
ly the ſhorteſt and moſt certain way; but, added he, 
an you anſwer for the ſucceſs * and do you think it 
, will be poſſible to bring the ſtates to male this peti- 
min: 125 
The preſident, who knew very well the way of 
managing ſtates, aſſur'd him, that with a little contri- 
vance and patience the buſineſs might be brought 
about. The methods which he propoſed were ap- 
proved and followed; and the ſtates, After the 2 
. tion 
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- - ſition ot ſome of the members, who were brought A. D. - 
over to the opinion of the reſt, petitioned the king 1532. 
| themſelves for the union of Brittany to the crown, % 
So agreeable a requeſt was eaſily granted, and the 
inſtrument of union immediately drawn up. After the 
happy concluſion of an affair ſo advantageous to the ſe- 
cCurity and quiet of the kingdom, the king returned to «5 
Paris; and as he foreſaw he ſhould not be long with-- 
out breg obliged to be concerned in the commotion 
which Germany and England were in at that time, he 
began to prepare every thing for the execution of the 6 3 
project he had formed of a new ſoldiery. | 
he ſtrength of the French armies, even ſince the 
great reformation which Charles VII made in the 
troops, yr chiefly in the N As for the 
infantry, the greateſt part of it conſiſted of foreigner 
Swiſs, and lanſquenets. Lewis XII. began to diſci- | 
pline ſome French infantry much more than his prede- ' 2 
ceſſors, and Francis I, e lowed his example: But ; 
this ince, that he might make himſelf independant 
of foreigners, whoſe unfaithfulneſs or caprice had 
ſevetal times ruin'd his affairs, reſolved to raile a large 
number of infantry, and to divide them into ſeven or | 
; 2 bodies, which he formed upon the model of the ER 
* Roman legions, and would have them called by the 
; ſame name, „ * | Aa” 
| Every legipn was to conſiſt of ſix thouſand men, 
228 rittany, Picardy, Burgundy were each 
ö to furniſh one; * hampagne and Viennois a fifth be- 
| . tween them; Dauphin, Provence, Lyonnois, and 
| Auvergne the ſixth; Languedoc the ſeventh, beſides 
| 


- 
— 
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| 
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that which was to be raiſed in Guyenne, to defend the 

towns upon that frontier. Some were raiſed, the 

reſt were not; and this began to be executed in the 

year 1533. Europe was pretty quiet till 1536, When Sore _ 

the war was renewed upon the occaſion I am going 4 P. 7333 

to relate, which obliges me to go back to the year * | 

1531 ; for the fire was a long time kindling, . before __ 

it broke out. | 2 

| Luther had already infected great part of Germany, 7 1 

; and ſeveral princes, with his errors; and arhong others 
Jobn duke and elector of Saxony, and Philip Land- 
grave of Heſſe. There had been an union made between 

the emperor and the catholick princes of Germany to 

4 Sh maintain 
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maintain their religion, and an imperial decree was 


: 1 by which the exerciſe of any other religion 


1533 


ut the catholick was forbidden in the empire, 

The elector and the landgrave ſaw very well, that 
they ſhould ſoon have the emperor and moſt of the 
other princes of Germany upon them, For which 
reaſon they refolved to look out for ſome aſſiſtance 


againſt a power that would cruſh them, if they were 


not ſtrongly „aN 

They propo 
he motive of religion was more 
likely to make the king of France refuſe, than en- 
gage him, to come into their intereſt: For this prince 
was a ſincere catholick, and Ifad even already made 
ſevere examples of ſome innovators who had crept 
into the kingdom, and had been ſurprized. They 
took therefore another method. | 

There had been held at Smalcald, a town in the 
county of Hennemberg, an aſſembly ot princes of the 
proteſtant party, where, in order to put themſelves in- 


to a condition of oppoſing the catholick lea ue, they 


had made one among themſelves, and with the Lathe- 
ran towns. It was from hence that they ſent a depu- 


tation to the two kings, to deſire their protec- 
tion. . 


The reaſons which their envoys urged to the kin 
ere founded upon the antient treaties of France wit 


the empire, by vertue of which they aſſerted, that our 


kings were obliged to maintain the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the latter, They inſiſted that the emperor 
had violated them upon ſeveral occaſions, and parti- 
cularly, that the election of Ferdinand the emperor's 
brother, to be king of the Romans, was contrary to the 
Golden Bull; that the emperor's adminiſtration ma- 
nifeſtly intended to deprive all the princes of the em- 

ire of that dignity, and to make it hereditary in 

is own family. They added laſtly, that the juſtice 
of their cauſe perfectly agreeing with his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty's eſſential intereſts, which would not allow 
of new additions to the emperor's power, they hoped 
he would be pleaſed to join the princes who, were 
zealous for the liberty of the empire, to prevent the 
canſequences of the emperor's dangerous enterpri- 


765 
Though 


ed to get the kings of France and Eng- 
land on their ſide. 7 


— 
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Though this was touching the king in his ſenſible 
part, he was at ſome difficulty to determine. The 
experience of the paſt wars, of which the king had 
felt the moſt fatal effects in his own perſon, made 
him act with deliberation. He gave the envoys on- 


l general anſwers, intending before he came to a re- 
0 


lution, to be better acquainted with the king of 
England's mind. He ſent Mr. de Langey to him, and 
it was concluded, that he ſhould come over to Bologne 
to have a conference with the king. There wasnow 
nothing more to do with cardinal Molſey. This mi- 


niſter was diſgraced, and died while preparations were 
mak ing for his trial. | 
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The king in the conference at Bologue found the 


king of England very much irritated againſt the em- 
peror and the pope, upon the account of the divorce 
from the queen his wife, which the emperor oppoſed 
with all his might, and upon which the pope conti- 
nually deferred to prouounce ſentence, 

The king endeavoured to pacify the king of Eng- 
land, with regard to the pope, promiſing him, that in 
an interview which he was ſoon to have with him at 
Nice or Avignon, he would ſerve him to the utmoſt 


of his power; and conjured him not to precipitate 


matters, On the other hand, he promiſed him to 
make at leaſt a defenſive alliance with the proteſtant 
Ee of Germany, and that which the two kings 
ad already made between them was renewed. This 
was the reſult of this conference, and the king of 
England's journey, who returned home. 

n the mcan while the affairs of Germany took a 
quite different turn from what was expected. As ſoon as 
the emperor had heard of the defenſive alliance between 
the king and the princes of Germany, he abated very 
much of his firſt rigour, Ihe aſſurance which he had, 
that Sohman was coming to fall upon Hungary with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, determined 
him to come to an accommodation with the Luthe- 
rans; and notwithſtanding the decree he had publiſhed 
at the concluſion of the diet of Azgsboxrg, in which 
he forbad the exerciſe of any other religion but the 
catholick through all Germany, he granted them liber- 
ty of conſcience till the general council, which he 
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engaged to have called in fix months, and opened a 
mn called,” ; * 
The Latherass having obtained what they aimed] at, 


-* left off preſſing the king to declare for them. They 
flurniſhed the emperor ſo ſpeedily with ſuch a number 
of erz that he was in a ſhort time upon the fron- 


tiers of 


ungary with an army of near two hundred 


thouſand men. Never was there a campaign that 
threatened Europe with a greater effuſion of blood, 


Guicclard- 


— 
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and never was there a leſs bloody one. They were 
afraid of each other on both ſides. Sohmas after ha- 
ving committed ſome ravages, returned to Conſtarn- 
zinople; and the emperor looking upon this retreat as 
a ſort of victory, retired on his and went ſoon 
after into I. rr 580 

This coming of the emperor into Italy diſturbed 
the two kings, becauſe of the interview which he pro- 
1 have with the pope, and which he according- 
y had at Bolonia about the end of the year 1533. The 
32 things which he negotiated there, were theſe 


ree. 
The firſt was the rene wing of the league between the 
princes of Italy, againſt any one who ſhould dare to at- 
tack that country, that is, againſt the king of France. 
e ſecond was the marriage of Catherine de Medicis, 
the pope's niece, to Francis Sforce duke of Milan, in- 
tending by this to engage the pope to do his utmoſt to 
hinder the French from ever returning into the Mila- 
nete. The third related to the general council,which 
he had promiſed to the proteſtant princes in the diet'of 
ee of y much 
eſe propoſals of the emperor very much em- 
barraſſed the POP: He laid before him the difficul- 
ties which oftered upon the calling of a council, and 
the inſignificancy of that means to reduce the prote- 
ſtants; that as they owned no other judge of doctrine 
but ſcripture, not acknowledging the infallibility of 
the council, which they deſired only to diſpute in it, 
and not to ſubmit to it, all this would come to no- 
thing. He made, however, as if he approved of the 
del; but was firmly reſolved to prevent the execu- 
tion OT it. 


ö As 


— _—_— 


king of France, to marry her to ary; that prince's 
ſecond ſon; and I did not lay myſelf 


* 
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As to the marriage of his niece; Catherine de Me- . H. 
icis, with the duke of Milan, he repreſented to the 1 s 


emperor, that he was under engagements with the 
under them, 
added he, till after I had conſulted with you your ſelf, 
and you had given your conſent to it. And indeed 
the emperor had conſented to it, thinking it certain 
that the king made ſuch a propoſal to the pope only 
to amuſe him. Bur he was the dupe in this affair; 


for the marriage was concluded afterwards, and u 


on ſuch conditions as would have loſt him the Mila- 
neze, and very much weakened his power ip 1zaly, 
if the pope had lived ſomewhat longer. 

Lailly, as to the renewing of the league between 
the princes of Italy for the protection of the Milanexe, 


it was done; but the emperor could not obtain two 


important points which he intended to have added to 
that treaty. The firſt, that the Venetians ſhould not 
only declare with the reſt of the allies, that they 
would oppoſe any ene who ſhould attack the Mila- 
ne xe and the kingdom of Naples; but likewiſe, that 
the city and ſtates of Genoa ſhould ſhut that port 
againſt the French. They refuſed it, and kept to the 
tenour of the firſt treaty. 3 

The ſecond point was, that the princes of Italy, 
ſnould keep a ſtanding army, that they might always 
be in a condition of oppoſing thoſe, who ſhould en- 
deayour to diſturb the repoſe of the country. The 
princes would not engage themſelves in this expence, 
and they even deſired the emperor to withdraw that 
which he had there; becauſe, whilſt it was there, 
the king of France would be ſure to have another in 
the marquiſate of Sa/xzzo, for the ſecurity of that 
dominion ; and it would be impoſſible for thoſe two 
armies to be ſo near one another, but they muſt ſoon 
come to a rupture, | | * 7 | 

The emperor, though very much diſſatisfied at this 
concluſion, was forced to agree to it; the more, be- 
cauſe he had not wherewith to keep an army at his 
own expence. He prepared for his return into Spain; 
and ſet ſail upon the eighth of April, taking with 
him Monſ. de Velli, the French ambaſſador. 
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A. D. The cardinals de Tournom and de Grammont, who 
— been ſent to Rome to conclude the marriage of 
Catherine de Medicis with Henry duke of Orleans, ob- 
"4 tained another delay upon the buſineſs of the king of 
 Emgland's divorce from the queen, and claimed the 
pe's promiſe to the king of an interview in France. 
hey aſſured him, that every thing would be tranſ- 
acted there to his holineſs's ſatisfaction, and that ways 


might perhaps be found out to accommodate the kin 
of England's affair. i 


The pope, who imagined that without this the mar- 
riage. of his niece would not be accompliſhed, con- 
firmed. his promiſe to them; but he defired them to 
keep the matter ſecret, till the emperor was got into 


aim. FE 
Accordingly, as ſoon as he had received the news 
of his arrival, he madepreparations for his voyage to 
France. The emperor made uſe of all ſorts of me- 
thods and contrivances to prevent it, but he could 
not accompliſh his end. The pope went aboard ſome 
H French galleys, and landed at Marſeille upon the fourth 
I of Ockaber, in the year 1533, with Catherine de Me- 
3 dicis his niece, being thirteen years of age. The king 
| accompanied by his court was there before, together 
with Henry duke of Orleans, who was in his ſixteenth 
ou The ceremony of marriage was performed 
. by the pope himſelf, who ſtayed at Marſeille till the 

4 twentieth of November. ; 
| The king, in treating with the pope, would fain 
have bro him = the buſineſs of the king of 
England's divorce: But the paſſion of that prince had 


carried matters ſo far, that there were hardly any mea- 


ſures to be taken. 
Sandersl-1- He had married Awe Ballen in the preſence of the 


Anglicans, father, mother, and brothers of that lady, after ha- 
Belcar. 1.20. ving made Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
Bellay, 1. 4- ry, declare, that the diſpenſation for his firſt marriage 
was null. He had given an account of all this to the 
king, adding, that he would keep the thing ſecret, 
until he knew the' ſucceſs of the conferences with 
the pope at Marſeille; but that if it did not prove to be 
ſuch as he deſired, he was reſolved to throw off the 
inſupportable yoke of the Roman tyranny. 1 
| 0 
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The king was ſtartled at this news, Unfortunate- A. D. 
ly the ſecret was not well e kept in England, 1533. 
and the emperor was adviſed of all that was done. | | 
The thing being become publick, Hhary VIII. pulled ; 
off the mask, publick ly married Aune Bullen, and had 
her crowned queen of England. | | 
Before this extraordinary ſtep, the pope having been > 
likewiſe informed of this ſcandalous marriage, had / 
pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
Henry, not publickly, but in a private conſiſtory. The 
king of France being informed of it, wrote ſome very 
preſſing letters to the pope, repreſenting to him the 
conſequences of this proceeding, and the concern 
which he himſelf had in the king of England's affairs. 
He uſed his intereſt at the ſame time with that prince. 
He ſent to him John du Bellay, biſhop of Paris, who 
moved him, and having offered him to go to Rome to 
prevent the excommunication's being publiſhed, he 
conſented to it. - 
The biſhop rode poſt, and had audience of the pope 
and cardinals. He prevailed upon them to proceed 
no farther : But they fixed a time, after which, if they 
had not a peremptory anſwer from the king of Exg- - 
land, they would publiſh the excommunication. He 
diſpatched a courier to that prince, and conjured him 
not to delay either his anſwer or the return of the 
courier. 
The courier could not make haſte enough, and the 
next morning after the day appointed, the proceedings 
were renewed. The biſhop of Paris made all ima- 
ginable efforts to obtain ſome delay. The moſt mo- 
derate of the cardinals were of this opinion; but 
thoſe of the imperial faction, or thoſe who thought it 
was not agreeable to the dignity of the holy ſee, to Hemir: of 
ſuffer it ſelf to be any longer amuſed by the king of Vella, 14+ 
England, carried it by a majority of voices. The ſen- 
tence of excommunication was publiſhed with all the « 
uſual ceremonies upon the twenty fourth of March, dn. 153 
in the year 1534- | 
wo days after the courier from —— arrived 
with ſome propoſals which were probably worthy of 
being received, ſince the college of cardinals met ſe- 
veral times to endeavour to find a remedy againſt the 
miſchief which their precipitation had cauſed; but wy 
coul! 
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4. D. could ind none, If ſome delay had been obtained, 
1534. the terrible co nces which have ſince beert la- 
—_7 would not have happened; for. ſome time 


land, died, 
to this dif- 


+ 


+. after Casberius of Arragon, queen of Ex 
| and might by her death have put an 
ference, -*#- = 4% | 
The king of England had no ſooner heard of what 
had R ar Nome, and known the indignation of all 
his kingdom 55 the pope, but in an aſſembly of 
« prelates, he pu 


U 


ed with ſuch fatal conſequences. | 

I be pope died the ſame Yar, in the fifty ſixth year 
of his age, and the tenth of his pontificate, having no- 
thing more to deſire for the raiſing of his family, and 
ideing bauſe to be very apprehenſive for the chureh 
from infidels and hereticks. | 


This was a great loſs to the king, and entirely de- 


ſtroyed his hopes of recovering the Milane zo, and con- 
quering ſeveral other dominions in Italy, which were 
to be united to it in favour of the duke of Orleant, b 
the treaty of marriage between him and Catherine 4 
Medicis; the ſecret atticles of which the emperor 
knew for. — —— a _ but as the 
po ionately deſired to is family reigning at 
Me 1, as it did at Florence, he would — ſpared 


nothing to have forwarded the king of France's de- 


ns. 
Some time after the pope's death, a thing happened 


at Milan which occaſioned great anger and fury, and 


which may be looked upon as one of the immediate 
cauſes' of the war which broke out again. | 
After the peace, the king wanted to have a man he 
could truſt near the duke of Milan, and the duke de- 
ſired it likewiſe; but this prince, out of fear of gi- 
ving the — — any miſtruſt, durſt not conſent to 
have a French ambaſſador, or envoy, at his court. At 


laſt he agreed with the king to receive one with that 


character, but only incognrto, for he was to paſs pub- 
Ren for nothing but a private gentleman. * 

They pitched, upon a Milane ⁊c gentleman for this 
purpoſe, whole name was Merveille, who had ſettled 
in France in the reign of Lew: XII. He was -_ 5 

| ilan 


: * * 
bg a 1 * 
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lickly renounced, in his own name, 
and in the name of all land, obedience to Cle- 
ment; a tenunciation,, which was afterwards attenl- 
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and Caſtiglione was killed upon the ſpot. 
had happened, ſent to take up 
p 


the grievous injury which the duke of Milan had done 
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Milan under the pretence of his private affairs, with or- J. B. 
ders not to ſnew his credential letters to any one but 1534. 
the duke, and to take no title upon him: But Wu 
ther it was, that the ſecret was not kept cloſe enough, * 
or, whether the emperor ſuſpected the trick, however | 
he gave the duke to underſtand, that he was not plea- 
ſed: with the reſidence of that gentleman at Milam, 
ang 00 ſo far as to uſe menaces. Fear made 
the duke ſatisfy him, but in ſuch a manner as was 
* diſpleaſing to the _ | 

lord of the family of Caſtiglione had had a quarrel 
with Merveille, and as he was paſſing by his houſe, 
inſulted his domeſticks. Theſe defended themſelves, 
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The magiſtracy of Milan _— informed of what 

erveille, and puthim 
in priſon. His trial was diſpatched in a few days, 
his head was cut off in the priſon, and the next day 
a body was expoſed in the ſtreet, to the view of all 

people. | . 
So ſtrange a pr . — the king as much 

as may be imagined, wrote about it, not onl7 


to the duke and the emperor, but alſo to all the prin- 


ces in Europe, in ſuch a manner as ſuited an outrage 


committed upon the perſon of an ambaſſador, by 


which the law of nations was broke, and the royal 
dignity affronted. The emperor anſwered the French I 

baſſador with an air of contempt, That the buſi- "I 
neſs did not belong to him; and two days after he | 
ſent away ad Prat, one of his miniſters, to Flanders 
for the princeſs of Dexmark, his niece, to marry her 
to the duke of Milan, being very much rejoiced to 
ſee the duke become irreconcileable to the king by 
the behaviour he had ſhewed in this affair. 

The king, however, was not in haſte to revenge 


him. He had a mind to ſee what turn the emperor's 
affairs would take with the Tzrks, who had broke 
the truce, and were preparing to act by ſea and land 
ainſt that prince, He knew that the emperor on 
his fide intended to go and attack the Mahometans in 
Africa. He thought proper therefore to let him en- 
e in that war, and in the mean while he gained 
me German princes to his intereſt, who were diſ- 


guſted 
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at the houſe of Auſtria, and in particular Phi- 
p Landgrave of Heſſe, who promiſed him, that as 
n as the emperor concerned himſelf in the duke 
of Milau's affairs, he would enter with an army up- 
on the territories of the king of the Roman. 


The king had already part of his legions on foot. 
He gave orders to the gendarmery to be ready, and 


commiſſioned count Hilliam of Fuſtemberg to raiſe 


twenty companies of lanſquenets for his ſervice. 
As ſoon as he ſaw the emperor engaged in his ex- 


pedition to Africa, he prepared for marching again(t 


the duke of Milan; but he muſt neceſſarily have leave to 


paſs from the duke of Savoy, who after having been 
à long time firmly attached to France, went over to 


Memoirs of 


Langey, I. 3. 


nee. William du 


the empetor, and proceeded ſo far as to give him the 
prince of P:edmont, his eldeſt fon, to be educated at 
the court of Spain. The king had a great many other 
reaſons to be diſſatisfied with the duke of Savoy, and 
was not ſorry at having an opportunity of making 
him ſenſible of it. He ſent preſident Poyet to him to 
demand leave to paſs,” in order to go into the Mila- 

Belly, lord of Langey, in his 
memoirs, which are a continuation of thoſe of Mar- 
tin du Bellay, his brother, ſays that the duke refuſed 
it, Gmichenon, who was not a leſs exact hiſtorian, 
ſays the contrary in his hiſtory of the royal houſe of 
Savoy. Be that as it will, either the refuſal, or other 
demands which the king made upon the duke, obli- 
ged him to put himſelf under the emperor's protec- 
tion · Unfortunately for him, this prince was then taken 
up with his expedition into Africa; and he could on- 


I give him hopes of aſſiſting him, as ſoon as it was 
po 


4. b. 1533. 


ble for him to do it. | 

In the mean while the king made his troops file 
off towards Lyons, where he was to be himſelt in the 
beginning of the following year 1535; but before he 
went from Paris, he had a mind to draw down the 
benediction of heaven by making an example of the 
perſons of ſix hereticks who were crept into the — 2 
dom, and had had the impudence to fix even upon the 
walls of the Louvre impious papers againſt the holy 
ſacrament of the altar. He aſſiſted himſelf at a ge- 
neral proceſſion to make reparation for the ſcandal 
which this impiety had given, and in the * 
. the 
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the fame day the malefactors were burnt alive. It A. D. 
was upon this occaſion, that the king ſaid aloud pub- 1535. 
lickly, that if his own arm was infected with here- | 
, ſy, he would cut it off himſelf, and that he would 
not ſpare it in his own children. 
f Immediately after he ſet out for Lyons; and when Guichenon. 
he was come there, he ſent from thence, and declar- 1% 7. 8a. 
i ed war with the duke of Savoy. Admiral Chabot voy, ; 
went ſhortly after into Breſſe, and afterwards into 
Bugey, where all the towns ſurrendered without 


1 
* 


} reſiſtance, From thence he entered into Savoy; and 

, took Chambery and Montmelian; all that is on this 

n ſide of mount Senis ſubmitted, except Tarentaiſe, 

, where the inhabitants took up arms to defend them- 

. ſelves in their mountains. 

+ / The duke of Savoy finding himſelf in this condi- 

, tion, renewed his inſtances with the emperor : His 

1 envoys found him at Naples, where he had entered 

7 in triumph upon his return from Africa, after the de- 

4 feat of the famous Cheredin, more commonly known 

8 by the name of Barberonſſe, and having taken Gon- 

3 lette and Tunis, but he kept only Gonlette. | 

" The Emperor was very well diſpoſed to aſſiſt the 

Fl duke; but a new incident hindered him from giving 

| him a certain anſwer upon this point. This was the 

b death of Francis Sforce duke of Milan. It deprived 

” the king of the principal motive of his armament, 

* which was to chaſtiſe that duke: But as he died with- 

» out children, and as the king at the treaty of Cam. 

| bray had reſigned the Milane xe only to him and his po- 

N ſterity, his right to that dutchy reverted to him; and 

s the emperor foreſaw very well that he would make 
new ſollicitations to obtain the inveſtiture of it in fa- 

0 vour of the duke of Orleans, as belonging to the 

in houſe of France, by right of ſucceſſion. 1 

e Accordingly Monſieur de Villa, the French ambaſ- 

0 ſador, took care to mention it immediately to Nicho- 

0 las Perrenot, lord of Granvelle, one of the emperor's 

2 miniſters, and afterwards to the emperor himſelf. 

* That prince did not ſeem to be very unwilling to re- 

y ceive the king's propoſals upon this head. He only 

4 gave him to underſtand, that he would more willing- . 3 

l ly grant the inveſtiture to the duke of Angoulcre, the Y 

f king's third ſon, than to the duke of Orleans, upon I 
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A. D. condition, that meaſures ſhould be taken in concert 
1535. for the ſecurity and tranquillity of Italy. 

Wye The ambaſlador, after ſeveral conferences with 
the emperor's miniſters, thought the thing was very 
far advanced, and gave notice of it to the king ; in- 

ſomuch that admiral Chabot, who was at the head of 
the army againſt the duke of Savoy, was named to 
go and conclude the treaty as ſoon as the principal 
conditions ſhould be agreed on ; and orders were ſent 
him to take particular care that his troops did not 
commit the leaſt hoſtility upon the territories which 

: belong'd to the emperor. 

But this — intention was only to amuſe the 
king, whilſt he was preparing to aſſiſt the duke of 
honey, and railing forces in Germany and the Nether- 

In the mean time the admiral continued his pro- 

] greſs in the dominions of Savoy. He made himſelf 

T maſter of Pas de Suze, march'd ſtrait to Turin, from 

= 4. b. 1536, Whence the duke and dutcheſs of Savoy were retired 

Guichenon, to Verceil ; and the inhabitants finding themſelves ' 

Hiſt. of $x- forſook, opened their gates to him upon the third of 

voy. - April. Chivas likewiſe ſurrendered. a 

Theſe were not the only loſſes the duke of Savoy 

met with. The canton of Berne declared war againſt 
him; the troops of that canton made themſelyes ma- 
ſters of Lauſanne, and all the country of Vaux, of 

5 that of Gex, and part of Chablais. The Valeſans 

ſeized upon the reſt, and the canton of Fribourg took 

from him the county of Romont. Thus this prince 

ſaw himſelf ſtript on all ſides. The admiral was 

very near going to beſiege him at Verceil; and he had 

* done it, it he could have been joined by ſix thouſand 

Italians, who were in the king's pay. But Anthony de 

Leve hindered their junction, having put himſelf be- 

tween them and the admiral, with an army of be- 

tween twelve and thirteen thouſand men, not as the 

emperor's general, but as commander of the troops 

Memoirs of Of the league which had been made for the ſecurity 
Langey, I. 5. of Italy. | 

| During theſe tranſactions, the emperor came from 

Naples to Rome, followed by the French ambaſſador, 

to whom they continued to give fine words relating 

to the inveſtiture of the Mi/aneze for one of the ſons 
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| of France. And here the ambaſſador was fully con- A, O, 
vinced that hitherto he had been cheated. 1536; 
The emperor in a conſiſtory, in the preſence of the 
pope, the cardinals, the ambaſſadors of Venice, of ſe- | 
veral other perſons,” and of the French ambaſſador 
himſelf, made a ſpeech very injurious to the king of 
France. He declared that he would not give the in- 
veſtiture of the dutchy of Milan to the duke of Or- 
leans ; that he was diſpoſed to grant it to the duke of 
Angouleme.; but that before all things elle, the king 
muſt withdraw his troops out of the duke of Savey's 
dominions. | | 
The pope, the cardinals, the French ambaſſador, 
and all the perſons preſent, were very much ſurpri- 
zed at this diſcourſe of the emperor, who havin 
himſelf reflected upon his manner of ſpeaking, had 
a mind, when he took leave of the pope, to clear 
ſome things to the ambaſſador which he had ſaid. He 
explained himſelf with more moderation, aud gave 
difterent interpretations of ſome points which he had 
| touched upon, | 
While all this paſſed, John cardinal of Lorain was zu e 
upon the road coming to conclude the treaty, upon Laysy, . 
Which the ambaſlador had always given the king good 
hopes. This cardinal was noimnated to this office in 
the room of the admiral, who, during this juncture, 
could not leave the army. He found the emperor ar 
Sienne. When he had an audience of him, new pro- 
poſals were made on both ſides ; but he ſaw very 
well, that this prince was reſolved upon war. He 
immediately gave notice of it to the king, and adviled the 
admiral of it, that he might keep upon his guard. 
T his general diſpatched an expreſs to the king, to de- 
fire him to Urill on a little, and to tell him that he | 
wanted a month longer to put Turin in a ſtate of de- 1 
fence, and ſecure ſome places in Piedmont, and that 
after that time he hoped to be in a condition to ſtop 
the enemy. | 
The buſineſs therefore that now lay before the 
king's council, was to form a plan of war for the 
canipaigu. They were in little fear for the frontier 
of Picardy, where the fortified towns were in good 
condition. Champaign was more open, and it was 
known that the king of the Romaus was railing 
£3 troops 
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troops in Germany, in order to enter upon that fide, 
They did not foreſee any great efforts on the fide of the 


Pyrenees, They reſolyed to keep upon the defen- 
five in thoſe three parts. And the main article was 


on the ſide of the Alps, where the emperor's chief 


troops were. 

There was likewiſe another queſtion to conſider 
upon, whether they ſhould ſend all the army over 
the Alps to meet the emperor, or whether they 
ſhould bring back the troops to this ſide; guarding 
only Turin, and ſome other places, to employ part 
of the enemy's forces. They took the laſt reſolu- 
tion. They put a ſtrong garriſon in Turin; they 
kept Foſſan, Coni, and ſome other poſts. The mar- 
quis of Saluzzo had the general command of the 
towns and troops beyond the mountains,” and the 


body of the army returned into France, under the 


Memoirs of 
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orders of admiral Chabot. 

The emperor's deſign was to come into Provence ; 
but before that he had a mind to take Faſan and Con? 
that he might not leave theſe places behind him, an 
to beſiege or block up Turin at the ſame time, to pre- 
vent any excurſions of the garriſon. 

Theſe places would no doubt liave given hima 


deal of trouble, if it had not been for the treachery of 


the marquis of Sa/uzzo, who declared for the emperor, 
at a time when it could be leaſt expected ; that is, after 
the mark of confidence, which the king had given 
him, in making him his lieutenant-general in 1zaly. 
Coni, which he had made him believe he would 
defend himſelf, ſurrendered after his deſertion to the 
emperor's troops : At the ſame time Fames Foſſaro 
marquis of Scalengue was detached with ten thouſand 
men to lay ſiege to Turin, and Anthony de Leve came 
upon the ſeventh of June before Foſſan to attack it. 
Montpezat had undertaken to defend the place, 
tho" it was in very bad condition, and wanted a great 
many neceſſary things for its defence: He had a good 
number of brave on with him, and a pretty nu- 
merous garriſon, conſidering the ſmalneſs of the 
town. He received a courier from the king, who 
deſired him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to defend it 
for a month, leaving howeyer the thing to = pru- 
| ence, 
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dence, not deſiring, after all, to let ſo many valiant 
men periſh as were ſhut up in it. 

The reſolution, vigour, and conduct of Montpe- 
at, Who was well afliſted, ſupplied the want of eye- 
ry thing elſe. He made ſome brisk ſallies at firſt, in 
one of which Anthony de Leve had like to have been 
taken himſelf. 

The ſiege had already laſted for above fifteen days. 
There was a very great breach in the wall, and it 
was not doubted but the aſſault would be given; but he 
would not deſire a capitulation, but waited till Au- 
thony de Leve propoſed it to him. This general who 
had a mind to ſave his troops, offered it to him at 
laſt ; Montpexat accepted of it, and obtained moſt 
honourable conditions, among the reſt, that which 
was the capital point, of not leaving the place with- 
in fifteen days. This was the term which the king 
had fixed himſelf. | 

Eight days after the capitulation, the emperor came 
to the camp. As there was a ceſſation of arms, ſome 
of the officers of the beſieged came out at times, and 
among others, monſieur de la Roche-Dumaine paid 
his compliments to the emperor, who received him 
with a great deal of good nature. 

He deſired him to come to the review of his army, 
and asked him what he thought of it. This gave oc- 
caſion to a pretty lively piece of converſation. La 
Roche-Damaine anſwered, That he was ſorry to ſee 
he had ſo good an army ; but that if he went over 
the mountains, he would ſee a finer; and that if he 
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had the good fortune to defeat it, in fifteen days he 


would meet with another much more numerous. 
The emperor asked him, Whither he thought he 
was going? He ſaid, Into Provence. It is true, an- 
ſwered the emperor, and the Provincial are my ſub- 
jects. I aſſure your imperial majeſty, reply'd 1 
Koche - Dumaine, you will find them very diſobedient. 
This converſation continued ſome time in a very free 
manner; but the emperor always ſnewed A 
that he was -perſuaded the king was not in a condi- 
tion to oppoſe him. This appeared more eſpecially 
by the laſt queſtion he put to that lord. He asked 
him, how many days he muſt have to carry him from 


the place where they were to Paris? Days muſt you , 


2 3 have, 


3 
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A. D. have, replied Damaine ; if yon mean having the day, 
1536: or gaining a victory, 1 aſſure you it will coſt you at 

xy w leait a dozen, unleſs the travellers are not well bea- 
ten in the firſt, This anſwer made the emperor tmile, 
who took his leave of him, after a great many com- 
pliments, | 
The term fixed by the capitulation being expired, 
Montpe xat went out with his garriſon, and took the 
road to Feneſtrella, whither he was to be guarded ; he 
ſent du Bellay from thence to the king, to give him 
an account of what had paſſed at Far, and that 
prince gave him aſſurances of his ſatisfaction at his 
behaviour, | pi | 
The king had nothing left beyond the mountains 
but Turin, which Scalengue and the marquis of Ma- 
rignau were beſieging with ten thouſand men. The 
place was defended by Monſicur 4 Annebaut and 
Monſieur de Coxci, lord of Burie, who anſwered 
Guichenon, the character they had of men of very great valour. 
thy of The oppoſition which the emperor. foreſaw in this 
Savoy, _enterprize, diſturbed him very much; but he was 
reſolved, contrary to the opinion of moſt of his ge- 
neral officers; to go into Provence as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and in Jah e marched towards Nice with his 
army. - FL 
Memoirs of As ſoon as it was certain that he was coming into 
Langey» V). Provence, they began to put the plan of defence in 
Polear. Las eecution, which the King had formed with mar- 
al 12"* ſhal Ann de Montmorenci. He made that lord you 
ane ef raliſſimo of his troops, with full power to act, as 
*rance, &* his prudence rather than his courage ſhould direct, in 
the ſeveral occurrences which might 9 
This plan conſiſted of three things. Firſt, to lay 
the country waſte from the Ae to Marſeille, and 
-trom the ſea as far as to Dauphine, not only the flat 
country, but likewiſe the villages and towns, and to 
contine himſelf to the defence of Marſeille and Arles. 
Secondly, To keep the army encamp'd undet Avig- 
non, cover d with the Rhone and the Durance. In the 
third place, not to hazard a battle, nor engage in 
5 any important undertaking, without a moral certain- 
-” ty of ſucceſs. | 
5 Waſte was accordingly committed every where 
except that they did not meddle with the trees and 
vines, 
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vines, the fruits of which were already forward, the A; D. 
plenty of which would probably breed diſeaſes in the 1536. 
_ enemy's camp. 
The emperor's army ſuffered very much in their 
paſſage over the mountains, being continually har- 
raſs d by the mountaineers, who were always falling 
upon it at the paſſes of the defiles, and killed a great 
many ſoldiers. Ts 
When the emperor came into Provence, he met 
with no enemy, except ſome parties which were eaſi- 
ly repulſed, becauſe the commanding officers had or- 
ers to retreat, as ſoon as they found themſelves at- 
tacked. There were none but Monte jan and Boi), 
who went beyond them. Being advanced as far as 3 
Frejus at the time that the imperial army decamped 1 
from thence, a warm skirmiſh happened. They were 
defeated after a bloody fight, in which the conquer- a 
ors loſt as many people as the vanquiſhed. Monte jan 
and Boiſy were taken. | 
The emperor, who made the beſt of every thing, 
having received the news of this ſmall advantage, 
wrote into Italy and Germany, that the vanguard of 
the French army was defeated, The truth was, there 
were in this party but three hundred infantry, and an » 
hundred and forty horſe; but this falſe report ſerved 
the emperor's turn in intimidating in thoſe countries 
the friends and allies of the king of France, and 
thoſe whom the uncertainty of the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize kept (till in ſuſpenſe, | 
However inconſiderable this firſt blow might be, 
it gave the king a great deal of vexation ; ſo much 
the more, becauſe immediately before he heard of it 
| be met with a great loſs, which had overwhelmed | 
him with grief. It was the death of his eldeſt ſon | 
| Francis, the dauphin, a young prince eighteen years 
and a half old, whoſe great qualities were — the 
admiration of all Frauce. He died at Tournon upon 
the twelfth of Auguſt, as he was coming to join the 


army. | ee 
He was poiſoned by Sebaſtian de Montecuculi, an 
Italian of Ferrara, his cup-bearer : Upon ſome ſu- 
ſpicions they had of him, they ſeized him, and he 
was put to the queſtion. He was convicted of this 
| crime, and faid ſome things very diſadyantageous to ; 
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The Hiflory if FRANCE. 
the reputation of the emperor's council. This death 
made a great noiſe in Europe. There was more cre- 
dit given to the emperor's proteſtations and oaths upon 
this occaſion, than to thoſe of his miniſters and generals. 
Be it as it will, if they had any hand in ſo Black an 
action, they were puniſh'd for it by the ill ſucceſs of 
their expedition. ve, | 

The emperor being come into the plain country, 
where he ſaw all ravaged, found that he was very 
much miſtaken, that it would be very difficult for 
him to ſtay there for want of ſubſiſtance, and too 
dangerous to proceed further, for fear of being cur 
off by the French army. It was howeyer neceſſary 
for him to come to a ſpeedy reſolution. | 

They could conſider only upon three points, which 
were to go and attack the camp at Avignon, or lay 
fiege to Arles, or do the ſame to Marſeille, By ta- 
_ Marſeille, he might have had proviſions by lea ; 
and having Arles, would make the paſſage of the 
Rhone ealy to him, that he might get quarters in 
Langnedoc. The attack of the camp, if it ſucceeded, 
would be a deciſive ſtroke ; but thoſe who had been 
to take a view of it, had found it ſo inacceſſible, that 
ny look*d upon the attacking it to be a raſh enter- 

ze. 4 
ee and 1 might be beſieged, eſpecial! 
Arles, becauſe of the ſituation of the place, whic 
lay under command; but if either ſiege ſhould laſt 


- neyer ſo little a time, the army would be ſtarved, 


there being neither forage nor proviſions in the neigh- 
bourhood. The garriſons were ſtrong; there were 
a great many Freuch nobility in them, and the beſt 
troops had been picked out to defend theſe two keys 
of the kingdom. | TED 
The emperor in moſt extreme perplexity, ' advan- 
ced with great part of his army to wx and in- 
veſted it. He ſent another 15 to Arles, under the 
command of the marquis of Guaſt, as if be had been 
reſolved to carty on two ſieges at the ſame time; and 
having left the duke of Alva to command the troo 
before Marſeille, he returned to his camp, near To 
town of Aix, ſpregding.a report that he was going 
to march to the camp at Aviguon to attack it, 
/ 


At 


* 


De Reign of Pxancis I. 
"At the ſame time Andrew Doria arrived upon the 
coaſt of Provence, with the emperor's fleet, and 
brought him money to pay his army with, and pro- 
viſions. The army was reviewed; bread was taken 
with them for ten days, and it was not doubted but 
they were going to attack the camp at Avignon. 
ut this error did not laſt long ; for the next day 
Martin du Bellay, who had been ſent towards Aiæ to 
news of the march of the Imperialiſtt, came and 
told the king that the emperor was decamped, that 
he had taken the road to the Alps along by the ſea 
fide to return into 1zaly, that he had left his camp full 
of dead and fick, and that there was an inſupportable 
infection in all the neighbourhood. 
This news occaſioned ſurprize; but they 
were leſs aſtoniſhed at it, when they were informed 
that the emperor on the day that he reviewed his ar- 
my, had found it diminiſhed' by above rwenty thou- 
ſand men, and that of fifty thouſand who had paſs'd 
the Alps, he had but thirty thouſand left; that ſeve- 
ral general officers had died of fickneſs, and among 
the reſt, Anthony de Live, upon whom he relied the 
moſt of all his officers, and who was indeed one of 
the greateſt generals in Europe. 
Ihe peaſants came out from the woods and rocks 
on all ſides, and knocked all on the head without 
quarter, who were ſtraggling, or could not follow 
the N But, which was much worſe, the kin 
being aſfure 


8 
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1536. | 
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d of the retreat of the enemy, detached Langey, Lb 


the light horſe after them, under the command of 
the count de Tende, the fieurs de Bonne val, de Ceres, 
and de Langey. The laſt, who gives us the particu- 
lars of this flight, ſays, That in the ſingle ſpace which 
is berween Aix and Frejus, the emperor loſt near two 
thouſand men. The paſſing over the Ape, where he 
was attacked every minute, coſt him much more, 
He got at laſt into Piedmont, and went to Genoa, 
with a quite different countenance from what they 
had ſeen him put on before he went upon his expedi- 
tion, which he looked upon as a ſure victory; for he 
ſpoke then with ſo much confidence, haughtineſs, 
and contempt of his enemy, as if he had been already 
at his mercy with an halter about his neck, as he ex- 
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A. D. preſſed himſelf in his ſpeech at Rome, upon which 


Le Feron, 


Paradin. 
Belcar. 


Annals 
France 


of 


1536, ſeveral jeſts were made after, this bad ſucceſs, 


The kingdom, upon this occaſion, owed its preſer- 


vation to the wiſe conduct of the ning ang the mar- 


ſhal de Montmorenci. The king law by experience 


how much more preferable iu a prince prudence and 


application, which he had hitherto wanted, are 


tha valour, in which. he placed all his glory. He 


took into conſideration, whether he ſhould follow 
the emperor to the other fide of the mountains, to 
make the beſt advantage of his confuſion, and afliſt the 
French troops, who had maintained themſelves there 
With a great deal of re 285 ; but he was prevent- 
ed from doing it, by the news Which he received out 
of Picardy. I will firſt touch upon what happened 
there during this campaign, and then return to the 
affairs in Piedmont. | | 

At the ſame time that the emperor entered Pro- 
vence, the count of Naſſau, and Adrian de Croy, count 
of Roexx came into Picardy with au army of twent 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſaud horſe. They too 
Gaiſe and ſome other leſs conſiderable places, and 
after ſeveral marches inveſted Peronne. Monſieur 4e 
Fleuranges, known by the name of marſhal de la 


Mark, got into it to defend it, with a great number 
of gentlemen and lords of Picardy, reſolved to bury 


themſelves under the ruins of that important place, 
rather than ſurrender it. 
They had occaſion for all their valour to reſiſt the 
violence with which they were attacked, ſeventy two 
pieces of cannon thundering upon the place without 
ceaſing, and they having but two thouſand men with 
ſome companies of citizens. The town being laid 
open in ſeyeral places both by the artillery and the 
mines, they held out four-aflaults, after which the 
count of Naſſau having loſt his belt troops, and de- 
ſpairing of forcing ſuch brave people, raiſed the ſiege, 
and went upon no other conſiderable enterprize. 
The lords of Aunebaut and de Burie had defended 
Turin during the Provence expedition; and Gay Ran- 
gone, an Italian lord, who had always been how 
attached to the king, having received money enoug 
from that prince to raiſe a body of twelve thouſand 
men, was come to the aſſiſtance of the place, -- 
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bad made the marquis of Marignan and general Ca- A. D. 
lengne raiſe the ſiege. Afterwards Carignan, Mon- 1536. 


calier, Quiers, 'Quieras, Saluxzo, and ſome other 
places, had ſurrender'd to the French, who had like - Lange), . 
Wiſe defeated a conſiderable body of Linperialiſts, the 


principal officers of which they had taken, and got 
ſeveral colours. PRC © ISAS Fg 
The emperor having repaſſed the mountains, found 
things in this ill condition. He uſed all his endea- 
vours to engage pope Paul III. and the other powers 
of Italy, to unite with him, in order to drive the 
French from Turin; after which, he ſaid, tranquilli- 


1 would be reſtored to Italy. Bat the princes, and 


ublicks of that country, remembring that they 
had made their own chains, by contributing, as th 
had done, to eſtabliſh the emperor's power in thoſe 
parts, refuſed, under ſeveral pretences, the propoſals 


which he had made them upon that head: So that 
this prince being apprehenſive of more diſgrace, if 


the king ſhould reſolve to croſs the Alps, went 


away to Genoa, where he embarked for Spain in No- Guichenon, 


vember, leaving the command of the armies to the Fun- de fe: 


marquis of Guaſt, with the ſame authority that Au- 82 


thony de Leve had had. 
he duke of Savoy 'was extreamly concerned at 
this departure, and at ſeeing himſelf abandoned by 
the emperor. He retired to Nice, leaving Piedmont 
a prey to the French and Imperialiſts, The war 
continued there between both parties, the reſt of 
the year, with various ſucceſs, both ſides only en- 
deavouring to defend their winter quarters. The 
count of Sr. Pol being come into Savoy, retook Cham- 
bery, which the militia of Tarantaiſe had ſurprized ; 
he routed them near Brianpon, ſubdued all the coun- 
try, and ravaged it ; and the duke of Savoy had no- 
thing left on that ſide, but the valley of Aft, into 
which the rigour of the ſeaſon would not permit the 
count of St. Pol to penetrate. 
While the king was marching to defend Provence, 
a buſineſs happened, which ſurprized him agreeably at 
firſt, but gave him ſome perplexity after the em- 
peror's retreat, 0 | 
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A. D. Jama. V. king of Scotland, being informed of that 
1536. ple ceig upon — an army, With- 
th hd out being 
$8 mn, Ganges 6 fone, and put himſelf at the head of 
it, to the kingdom of Fraue. The ſtorm blew 
back the fleet twice, and drove it aſhore in the ports 
of Scotland; but king James being ſeparated from it, 
landed at Dieppe. went forwards immediately 
to join the king in Provence, where he did not doubt 
but there would be a battle; but he met him. upon the 
mountain of Torere, upon his return from Lyons, af- 
ter the flight of the Germans, He received him with 
- all the marks of tenderneſs, which ſuch a forward- 
neſs to ſerve him upon ſo prefling an occaſion de- 
ſerved : But what embarraſſed the king, was this: 
He deſued Magdalen of France, his daughter, in 
marriage. The king foreſaw very well, that this 


whom it was his intereſt to keep fair with; the more, 
as he was not ignorant of the ſteps which the em- 
peror had taken to come to a reconciliation with that 
prince, notwithſtanding the outragious affront he had 
received from him, by the divorce of Catherine of 
Arragon, his aunt. Upon other accounts, the king 
ae inacs jnctined twichods bing of. Sides 
ſome teſtimonies of his thankfulneſs to a prince, of 
whoſe generoſity towards him there were not many 


examples. ; 
| The method which he took was to grant the king 
of Scotland his demand, and before the thing was 
become publick, to acquaint the king of England 
with his reſolution, and to endeavour to get him to 
2 it, by the motive Which had determined him 
He ſent the ficur de la Pommeraye to him; a man 
who was very agreeable to that prince, who began, 
wid giving him an account of the particulars of 
what had happened in Provence, | This was heark- 
ened to with pleaſure; but, as ſoon as ever he opened 
his mouth about the king of Scor/and's marriage, Hen- 
ry broke off the converſation, and it was impoflible 
to bring him upon it again. rh get 


The 


red by the king, of ſixteen thouſand 
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The king would, perhaps, have conſidered A, D; 
= this *r if he had not known the leagues 5 

eury had already made with the proteſtant princes f 
Germany, againſt the emperor, and if the kingdom of 
Eugland had been quiet and ſettled : But the altera- 
tion which Henry had made in religion; his revolt from 
the church; the perſecution which he had begun againſt 


the catholicks, had occaſioned great uneaſineſſes, from 


which he expeded ſome conſequences. - And there- c 
fore the king, who had communicated. this affair to Treeties 1 
him only out of a piece of complaifance, proceeded 

farther, and the treaty of marriage was concluded at 

Bhs, upon the twenty ſixth of November, between 

the king of Scotland and dalen of France, and the 

wedding was celebrated at Paris in January follows 4. O. 1537+ 


ing. 
, © the mean while the king, after his return to Pa 
ris, went upon a proceeding F Charles V. which 
1gnificancy, but which 
ſhewed that prince, at leaſt, that he was not looked 
upon in Fraxce as fo formidable an enemy, that they 
thought they need give themſelves much trouble about 
keeping fair with him. They pretended, that having 
declared war without reaſon, he had broke the tr 
of Cambray ; that, by conſequence, the ceffions whi 
France had made in that treaty werenull; and, among 
others, thoſe of the homage and juriſdi over the 
counties of Artois and Flanders, by which means he 
became, like his predeceſſors, a vaſſal of the crown. 

The houſes of Parliament, in which were preſent Memoria or 
the princes of the blood, the peers of the kingdom, C 
and a great number of prelates, being aſſembled, C ap- ag. 
pel, the advocate general, moved, that Charles of Au- ſol. . 


ria, emperor, being notoriouſly guilty of rebel lion 


and treaſon, might be deprived of the counties of 
Flanders, Artois, Charolois, and the other demeſhes 
in his poſſeſſion, which depended upon the crown; 
and that, by way of puniſhment for his offence, 
a thoſe demeſnes might be confiſcated to the king's 
uſe. 

The motion was received, and an herald at arms 
was ſent to the frontier of the Netherlands, to cite 
Charles of Auſtria to appear before the court of peers, 


at leaſt by proxy; and no body appearing, the coun- 
ties 
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A. D. ties of Artois, m—_— Charolois, and the other de- 
. 1537. meſnes, were declared united to the crown of 
rance. | ne hy 
This arret was looked upon by the emperor much 
in the ſame manner, as . they had looked up- 
on the bravadoes which he made in his ſpeeches at 
Rome: The war continued on all ſides. Bare, $0- 
vernor of Turin, ay Caſal, but the miſunder- 
ſtanding which was between him and count Rangone, 
not ſuffering him to intrench immediately under the 
caſtle, he was ſurprized himſelf by the marquis. of 
Guaſi, who cut in pieces twelve hundred men, and 
took him priſoner. On the other hand, the king 
opened the campaign early, enter'd Artois with an ar- 
my of near thirty thouſand men, took Hedin, S:. 
Pol, St. Venant, and Lillers, and afterwards quar- 
tered his army upon that frontier. t 
St. Pol was retaken and carried by aſſault, by Flo- F 
ris d' Egmond, count of Bures, the emperor's lieu- + 
teneant general, who Yo of being able to keep 
it, razed it, and ſet fire to it. He took likewiſe Mon- 
treuil, and laid ſiege to Teroilanne. They were upon | 
{ 
| 
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the point of coming to a battle, the dauphin, and the 
» marſhal Montmorencs, being come up with a fine army 
| to the aſſiſtance of the place, when a trumpet, ſent 
by Mary queen dowager of Hungary, the emperor's 
ſiſter, and, governeſs of the Netherlands, came to the 
dauphin's camp to give him notice, that ſhe had con- 
ſented to a conference propoſed for a ceſſation of 
arms upon this frontier ; and that whilſt that was held, 
the {count of Bures ſhould diſcontinue the attack of 

Terotianne. 
Cotutien of The conference was held at Bomy, a village in Ar- 
Treetier by tois, and the ceſſation of arms was concluded for ten 
months, to extend to the frontiers of the Netherlands, 
and Picardy, till they could agree entirely upon a fi- 
nal peace; and by this treaty the ſiege erofianne 
was raiſed, Thus ended the campaign on this fide, 

While the war was warmer in Piedmont than ever. 

he kings affairs went on but indifferently, through 
the miſunderſtanding of the generals. The marquis 
of Gzaſi knew how to make his advantage of it. He 
drove the French out of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, 
and to compleat the conqueſt of it, laid ſiege to Car- 

| magnole. 
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magnole. This place ſurrender'd by capitulation; but A, D. 
Francis marquis of Saluxxo, received there the pu- 1537. 
niſhment of the treachery he had committed againſt gry 


the king, being killed upon the ſpot with a musket 
ball, which went through his body. 1 
The marquis of Guaſt raiſed the ſiege of Afi, which 


Mr. 4 Hamieres was beſieging; but that lord made 


himſelf amends by the taking of Albe. This place was 
retaken by the marquis of Guaſt, who likewiſe made 


himſelf maſter of Qziers and Cuieras, and inveſted 


Pignerol; but the place being ſtrong, well ſtored, and 
having a numerous“ garriſon, he contented himſelf 
with blocking it up, and ſent ten thouſand men to 


Pas de Suze under the command of Ceſar of Naples, 


governor of piano, where he entrenched himſelf. | 
The motive of this precaution was, the news which 
the marquis received of a numerous army, Which was 


Jung together at Lyons, to march into Piedmont. 
he da 


uphin, and the marſhal de Montmorenci, were 
already come to that city, and the king was to fol- 
low them ſoon himſelf. He came thither according- 
ly upon the ſixth of October, and upon the tenth of the 
e month ſent away the dauphin, and the marſhal 
de Montmorenci. They came to Oulæ with between 
ten and twelve thouſandl men, and were followed by 
the reſt of the army, and the king. Sex” 
The marſhal de Montmorenct being advanced to take 
a view of the ſituation of the enemy, he found them 
ſted near a league on this ſide of Juze, at a defile, 


in the mountain upon the ruad to Chaumont, with a 
great entrenchment in the defile, flanked with two 


others upon two hills, to the right and the left, 

The marſhal thought, that it would be impoſſible 
to forcethis entrenchment,by attacking it in thefront ; 
but, after having conſidered every thing well, he 
found that the two hills, I mentioned, were com- 


manded by two other riſing grounds, and that, if they | 
could be gained, he could pour fo great a fire from 


thence upon' the enemy, that they could not reſiſt it. 
Having formed his ſcheme of atrack, he ſent to 
give the 2 notice to come without delay to Ex- 
les, to ſupport him, becauſe he ſhould ſet out before 

day to attack the enemy. 1 
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on his right hand, and on the 1 
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He cameupwithin fig 


Po oor ogg 
troops as won upon t Or» 
dered Cunt IPilkew of Faftemberg , to go and take 
poſſeſſion of one of the two ing oe gange Which Was 
of the enemy, and 

at the ſame time a lar e company of A, ng under 
the command of n Artig ue, diſperſed, and with 
PRO — 7 — — The other riſing ground. 
Artigne had ga ained it, he bs troop 


_ —— 2 battalion, ad ſhot without intermiſſion 


upon the entrenchment on the hill, which was 
.* the reach of a gun, and All uncovered on that 

E. 

It was not poſſible for the en to ſtand fo ter- 
rible a fire; the entrenchment e and 
P Artigze having at the fame time fallen upon thoſe 
Who retreated, with part of his infantry, under the 
command of Gaverat his lieutenant,” he cut them in 
pieces. The attack was fo ſudden, that the entrench-? 


ment was carried before the tanfqueners of the count 


of 1 were got to the other rifing ground. 
This poſt being taken, it was impoſſible for Ceſar 
of Naples to keep the others. The Imperialiſts were 
put to the rout every where. The — purſued 
them cloſely. His troops entered pell- mell with them 
into Suze, where their baggage and magazines were; 
and if he had only had five . horſe, there would 
me 9 eſcaped of the ten thouſand men who 


Sehe er of Suze ſurrendered at diſcretion; that 
of Viellane was ſtormed, and the marquis of 7 7 


had no ſooner heard of the defeat of Cæſar of Nc. a 
he 


gn N Pigncrik T — 
ollow m, but time enough to 
the Po, and encamped under Moncallier. 

The dauphin ed at Rivoks, where he reſted his 
troops twodays. From thence advancing to Grouil- 
he made himſelf maſter of a 3 forts and 
es in the neighbourhood of rave, By means of 
which the enemy hoped to block up that place, when 
they had taken Pignerol. The dauphin continued his 
purſuit of the marquis of Guaſt, who decamped from 
Moncallier, and poſted himſelt under the. caunon of 
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© Moncallier ſurrender'd to tlie dauphin, as well as ſe- 4: B. 


veral other little towns and foxts, in which they found 


ſubliſtance of the army, and there was enough leſt to 
ſupply Turis for a year. at 39442 2 | 
he king being come to Carignan, it was reſolyed 


to lay ſiege to Ouiers, in which the marquis of Graft 


had put a garriſon of four thoufand men, under the 

command of . of Aragon, his brother in 
law: But the news of the fucceſs of a negotiation, 
which was actually carrying on in Spain, prevented 


* 
„ 


the execution of this deſigg. 


1537. i 
a prodigiuus quantity of corn, which ſerved: for the . _ 


A truce had already been made, extending to the Guichenon, 


frontiers of the Netherlauds and Picardy; it 1 * 
' Oye» 
made general for three months only. 2 truce coitedtion of 


each party continued in poſſeſſion of what he had, tre-ties 45 


The armies on both ſides were to retire out of Pied. Let. 
mon, and no more troops were to be kept there but : 


what were neceſſary for the garriſons. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of the two princes were to meet at Leubate, 
upon the frontiers of Spain, to treat about a peace; 
and the cardinal of Lorain, aud the marſhal 4e Mont- 
morencs, were named by the king for this negotia- 
tion. | | 5 1254 
The truce rendring the king's preſence of no ſer- 
vice in Piedmont, he prepared for returning into 
France, He left Monte jan his lieutenant general be- 
yond the mountains, and Mr: de Langey governor of 

uri. | EY e ? 

The emperor conſented tothe truce for two reaſons. 


Tune firſt was, that he wanted money; and the ſecond 
was the alliance which the king had made with 8 


lyman. It would have been very fatal to the emper- 
or, and even to chriſtendom, if the king had been in a 


. of acting as powerfully as the grand ſignior 


he king was to attack the MiJaneze With a 
numerous army, while the Turi made a deſeent by 
ſea upon the kingdom of Naples. The famous Bar- 
berouſſe, according to Solymax's order, took Caſtro 
near Tarentum, marched from thence to Brindes, put- 
ting all to fire and ſword, took a great deal of booty, 
and made flayes without number: But the king, by 


reaſon of the diverſion in Picardy, could not get be- 


yond the Alps till the end of autumn. About the 
Vol. III. A a ſame 
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A. D, ſame time the Turi had defeated the army of the king 
13537. of the Romans near Eſſet, in a bloody battle. All 
is made the emperor look about him, and brought 
| him more readily to enter into a treaty for peace. 
| Theſe are the moſt memorable things that happened, 

till the truce, during the year 13377... 
belles , Ihe conferences ſor à peace were held at Leucate 
treaties by in December; but the king and the empetor made fuch 
Leonard, t. 2- Oppoſite propoſals, that nothing was concluded on, 
4. P. 15 35. but to prolong the truce till June the year following. 
t was at his return from this conference, that the 
king rewarded the great ſervices of the marſhal de 
Montmorenci with thedignity of conſtable, with which 
he honoured him: That of marſhal of Fraxce, which 
was vacant by the promotion of the conſtable, was 
| ron to Monte jan, general of the French troops in 
mme, r, Piedmont; and the marſhal de la Mark dying a ſhort 
| Lavgey,1-& time after the handſome defence which he made at 
Peronne, his (taff was given to Claude d Annebant. 
The pope, who had no mind to let the inclinations 
go off, which the emperor and the king had ſhewed 
or peace; upon which: depended the league of the 
chriſtian princes againſt the Turi, which he had been 
projecting a long time, propoſed to them to have a 
conference with them, and ſent them word, that 
though he was ſeventy years of age, he would come 
as far as Nice upon this occaſion. They accepted-the 
offer, and had an interview near Nice. The pope 
could not get a peace concluded; the reſtitution of 
„the Milaneze, which the king inſiſted on, being an 
ca,, unſurmountable obſtacle. But the truce was pro- 
Leonard, t. 2. longed for ten years, 6104 + 15 1409390 
5 hough the emperor and the king were ſo near to - 
gether, they did not ſee one another, and the pope al- 
ways treated with them ſeparately; but the emperor 
being returned on board his fleet, and the contrary 
wind obliging him to put in to the iſland of &. Mar- 
garet, he ſent a gentleman from thence to Avignon, 
where the king was at that time, to wait upon him 
in his name, and aſſute him of the deſire he had to 
ſee him, and have ſome converſation with him. The 
king anſwered this civility, by ſhewing an equal de- 
9 of for wardneſs to embrace him, and went to the 
place which the emperor had propoſed. * 
3 + | $ 
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As oon as the emperor, knew he was come, he 
landed. He was received With all the honours which 
were due to him, and regaled with a magnificent en- 
tertainment. Afterwards the king went to pay him a 


vifit in bis galley, both expreſſing all poſſible alfection 


333 
A. D. 
1538. 


and candour. It is ſaid, in Langey s memoits, that 


the converſation of the two princes. laſted a. long 
time, but that the ſubj ect of their diſcourſe was not 
known. e eee | 

Nothing ſeemed a greater proof of the ſincerity. of 
the reconciliation between the two kings, or at leaſt 
the confidence which the ee in the king's 
candour, than his going through Frauce to ſubdue the 
people of Ghent, who had rebelled. | | 
Ihe emperor's preſence was neceſſary to ſuppreſs 
this rebellion in its birth. It might have been attended 
With great conſequences; and the king carried his in- 
tegrity ſo far, as not only to refuſe the offer which 
the people of Ghent made him of putting themſelves 
under his protection, but likewiſe to inform the em- 
peror of all their plots and deſigns. This was a great 
latisfaction to that prince, who probably would not 
have acted in the ſame manner upon a like occa- 


on. was . 
\ He demanded ſecurity of the king, and deſired the 
biſhop of - Tarbes, who was then ambaſſador from 
France, and was with him, to write word to the con- 
ſtable, that as be went through he would ſatisfy the 
king/ upon the article of the Milaue ze, by granting 
the inveſtiture of that dutchy, either to the king him- 
ſelf, or one of his ſons, requiring only, that the 
would not make uſe of that opportunity to propole 


any other treaties to him. He obtained all that he de- A. D. 2539 


ſired. He was offered what hoſtages he would have 
and the king added, that he accepted the offer hic 
he made him of the inveſtiture of the Milane ze, only 
becauſe it was a certain way to change the truce into 
a perpetual peace. | | | 
The dauphin and the duke of Orleans went to wait 
upon him at Bayonne. When they. were come thi- 
ther they offered themſelves, according to the orders 
they had, as hoſtages to be put into the hands of the 
Spaniards. The emperor retuſed this offer, and ſaid, 
that he would have no 227 ſecurity but the king his 
T a 2 ro- 
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A. D. brother's word. The king was advanced as far as 
1539. © Loches, and went to meet him on the road to Po- 
ii. They came together to Paris, where, at his 


arrival, he had all the honours paid him that- can be 


ined. | | *, ect 

He was very well ſatisfied with them; but the ear- 
neſt defire he had to go into Flanders, made him re- 
liſh them with leſs, pleaſure. This forwardneſs was 
not only occaſioned by his wanting/to go as ſoon as 
poſſible to ſuppreſs the rebellion at Ghent; but like- 
wile by his uncafmeſs at _ himſelf in the hands 
of a king, whom in reality he did not miſtruſt, as he 
was acquainted with his integrity ; but he knew, that 
ſome perſons adviſed him to keep him, and he was 


apprehenſive, leſt that prince ſhould ſuffer himſelf ro 


be moved by ſuch ſort of counſel. | | 
The king took eare to remove his fears upon this 
head; but he committed a great miſtake in not obli- 
ging that prince to renew to him by writing, as cardi- 
nal de Tournon would have had him have done, the 
promiſe which he had made of his own accord, re- 
lating to the inveſtiture of the M:laveze. It was ſoon 
repented that he had not done it; for the emperor 
being come into the Netherland, when he was put in 
mind of his word, anſwered directly, that he 
never promiſed any thing relating to llt. 
This is, without doubt, the moſt diſhonourable paſ- 
ſage in that emperor's life; and it may be ſaid, that in 
this, and ſome other things which happened in this 
journey, theſe two princes threw a great blemiſh up- 
on their reputation, each in his way: Charles V. by 
his inexcuſable inſincerity, and Francis, by a ereduli- 
ty which cannot be pardoned in a prince who had al- 


ready reigned four and twenty years,” and, who had 


ſo many proofs of the ſubtle genius of the per- 

ſon he had to do with. He fell into ſeveral ſhares 
Which that prince laid for him in the converſarion 
they had together: But his imprudence was prodi- 
gious, when once, as they were talking of the king 
of England, to whom the emperor feigned to be irre- 
concileable, he imparted to him ſome of the moſt pri- 
vate particulars of the negotiations which they had 
had together, and all the offers which the duke 
of Norfolk had made him in his name, to engage 
im 


} | 
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him to enter into an allfance with him againſt the A. D. 
- houſe of Auſtria. The emperor forgot nothing that 1539. 
he learned in theſe converſations; but made uſe of Www I 
his intelligence afterwards with advantage, to ſtir. up 2 
Henry VIII. againſt the king; and this molt effectual une, ith 
method he took to engage that prince ſome time after England, 
to declare conjointly with him war againſt Frauce. 
- Theſe.enormous miſtakes gave the king a great deal 
of yexation, when he knew he had been the dupe of 
that prince. It is faid, that this was the occaſion of 
the diſgrace of the conſtable de Montmorenc:, who, 
indeed, re to the opinion of cardinal de Tour- 
non, adviſed the king to rey upon the emperor's word, | 
for the inveſtiture of the Milane ge. Several place his 4. PD. 1540, 
diſgrace for this reaſon, in the year 1540, ſoon after „ fs 
the emperor's paſſing through France; but it certainly ;;,, ,- ws.” 
did not happen till the year 1541. This is proved by the prefident 
the original letters of the French ambaſladors, who f Lamoig- 
reſided at the ſeveral courts of Europe, in which they 
gave an account to the conſtable of all that paſſed 
there till the end of March, in the year 1541, as to the 
miniſter of ſtate, from whom they expected orders and 
favour, 

The diſgrace of the favourite was without reme- ,, p. i513 
dy; and after having almoſt abiolutely governed the 
kingdom, eſpecially ſince he had been raiſed to the 
dignity of conſtable, he lived the reſt of the reign at 
his caſtle of Chantilly, and upon his other eſtates. 

Others aſcribe. this change to the great friendſhip and 
familiarity which this lord had with the dauphin, aud 
which did not pleaſe the king. 

The death of admiral Chabot, which happened al- 
moſt at the ſame time, after having had as great a 
ſhare of favour, changed che face of the court. Mar- 
ſhal a. Aznebaut was ſent for by the king, and re- 
ceived into the higheſt favour. He commanded. in 
Piedmont at that time, and Langey was ſent in his 
The behaviour of the eniperor, which was not 
more honourable and ſincere upon ſeveral other occa- 
fions afterwards, had very much irritated the king 
againſt him; and it was ealily foreſeen, that the truce 
Gaved for ten years, would not laſt 10 long. The 
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. A. D. aſſaſſination of the two — whom the king 
"1541. ſent to Venice, one of whom was to go to the O1. 
man Port, to undeceive thoſe two powers with re- 
Amer, of lation to a thouſand injurious reports which the em - 
en, us. peror's emiſſaries bad ſpread againſt him, diſpoſed this 
. prince very much to a rupture. It was the marquis 
of Guaſt, who, notwithſtanding the truce, ordered 
the veſlel to be attacked, which the two envoys Were, 
in upon the Po; and both. of them were killed, I he. 
mid. Marquis proteſted, that this was done without his 
knowledge; but Mr. de Langey, lieutenant general 
in Piedmont, had certain proots of the contrar). 
The emperor ſaw, without doubt, how the king 
reſented this outragious attempt, but he knew very 
well, that he was not yet in a condition to re- 
venge it; for which reaſon he executed the reſb- 
lation which he had taken a long time before, of 
a new expedition into Africa, againſt the Iyfidels. 
This would redound: mightily to his honour, and 
would be of great fervice to him by the diverſion 
it would give the Tzrks, who bote hard upon his 
brother, the king of the Komans, in. Hungary; and ber 
- ſides, if he took 4 ier, which he intended to attack, 
as he had Tz, it would be more difficult for the 
Turks to rove up and down the Mediterranean, and in- 
feſt the coaſts of the kingdom of Naples. 51 
That he might have no diſturbance raiſed in Ger- 
many, he agreed with the proteſtant princes upon one 
of thoſe Inierimt, which he made uſe of ſeveral times 
according to the ſituation of his affairs. This name 
was given to a kind of treaty, by vertue of Which 
each party continuedjin the free exercile of their reli- 
gion till the deciſion of a general council; towards 
which ſeveral attempts had already been made With- 
out ſucceſs, | 440, DAE owl 
The emperor went into Italy, where his fleet and 
army waited for him. He put to fea, and arrived 
about the end of Ocłober before Agiex. No expedi- 
tion could be more unfortunate than this. He was 
obliged co raiſe the ſiege, and with great difficulty and 
danger, got to the coaſt of Spain, after having Joſt, by 
ſtorms (which fell upon him during his voyage, while 
he was before Algier, and in his return,) one * 
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dred and thirty ſhips of ſeveral ſizes, fifteen gallies, J. D. 


and moſt of his cannon. and. baggage. , Almoſt all 


5 3 
his troops were loſt, ſome by ſhipwreck, ſome by GW 


fickneſs, ſome by hunger; and it was a terrible and 
frightful ſpectacle to Spain, to ſee the debris of this 
_ come into their ports. | 


e may eaſily imagine, that the king did not hear Herz in 
this news Wich — It determined him to declare 1 
war againſt the emperor, on the account of the aſ- Memoirs of 
ſaſſination of the two envoys Which I mentioned, be- Lange. 
ſides ſome other reaſons which he gave to juſtity his 


taking up arms. This declaration of war was made 4. p. 4542 


in May, in the year 1542. He ſent two armies into 
the field; one under the command of the duke of 
Orleans, his ſecond ſon, which the duke of Cleves 
and ſome proteſtant princes in Germany joined with 
their troops. When it was reviewed, it made thirty 
five thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, Claud. 
de Lorain, count of Guiſe, commanded it under the 
duke of Orleans. It was to act in the Netherlands. 

The other army conſiſted of above forty thouſand 
men. It marched into Rouſſillon, commanded by the 
Danphin, who had marſhal 4 Annebaut under him. 
The king was to be with it, ſuppoſing that the empe- 
ror, who was then in Spain, would come to fight it, 
2 with this deſign he advanced as far as Mont pel- 

er. | 

The duke of Orleans, about the middle of Fane, 
entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and with fo 
much ſucceſs, that he conquered all that dutchy, 
except Thionville. During that time, the duke of 
all Brabant, and made the governeſs 
of the Netherlands afraid for Louvain and Antwerp, 
whilſt Ant. of Bourbon duke of Vendime took 
and deſtroyed all the forts which covered St. Omer, 
Aire, and Bethune. ; 

The'duke of Orleans might have puſhed his con- 


queſts much further, if he would have hearkened to 


the wiſe advice of the connt of Guiſe; but a report 
being ſpread, that there would ſoon be a battle in 
Roafflbm, he went away to be at it, without waitin 


for the king's orders, carried part of the troops Wit 
him, and put the reſt into the garriſons, 
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Belcarius, 
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- The king was very mueh furprized to ſee him come 


to Montpellier, aud two days / after,” being informed 
of the Joſs of the city of Laxemboury; he was in a 


great ' paſſion with him. T his fault would not have 
one unpuniſhed; Af the guilty perſon had not been a 
on of France, % eee eee eee 15 


In the mean time affairs in Rowſhtow went quite 
_... otherwiſe than they hoped. The ſiege of Perpignan, 
Which they had formed, laſted near three months, 


though the handſome teliſtance of the duke of Aloe, 
|  and/they were forced to raiſe the ſiege, after having 


loſt a great many men at it. 


There was nothing very remarkable done in Pieu- 
mont, Whither marſhal a Annehaut, now become admi- 
ral of Frauce by the death of Monfieur de ¶ habor, was 


ſent to command, after the raiſing the fiege of Per- 
pignan. He came into the place of Monfieur de 
Langey, who was obliged to quit the command, by 


realon of his health, which was deſtroyed by fatigue, 


Hara us, 
Annal. Bra- 
bant. 

A. D. 1543. 


and who died as he was returning into France, very 
much regretted, for many fine qualities, which made 


him one of the moſt dittinguiſhed men of his age, 


tor his merit in war, in the affairs of ſtate, and in 
ſciences, which he had very 'much cultivated, con- 
traty to the cuſtom of perſons of quality at that time. 
Such was the ſuceelh of this firſt campaign in the 
year 1542. That of the year * ＋ was open- 
ed in March with the bloody defeat of Philip de C 
duke of Arſcot, who after having ſupply'd Henrberg 
with proviſions, was attacked in his return by. Mar- 
tin Roſſem, general of the duke of Cieves's troops 
near Zittaru, and cut in pieces with the loſs of three 
thouſand Imperialiſts, of a greater number of Priſo- 
ners, and ot all his baggage and artillery. & 
The king did not enter upon action till tw 
months after: He advanced towards Cambray, and 
ordered Martin du Bellay, who ſince the — of his 


c. brother, had taken the name of Langey, to go and 


poſt himſelf near Landrecy, which he intended to 


take, becauſe that little town was as it were the 


key to Haynault. He made himſelf maſter of it, 
and the king made part of his army fortify it, while 


with the reit the dauphin took the ſtrong caſtle: of 
Amerie aud Maabeuge, which were raz'd, 0. 
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IV have ſaid; that che king of England was 
angry at the marriage of Magdalen of France with 
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Landrecy was in a ſtats of defenoe by the end of 4, DO. 
Jah. The king left a ſtrong 5 worn it, under 2 E 


the command of captain e ia Lande, and 4 Eft 
marched to the dutchy of Luxemborrs, as well to 
be more ready to aſſiſt the duke of Cieves, againit 
whom the emperor was marching with a numerous 
2 as in hopes of bringing that prince to a battle. : 
I be enemy had retaken ſeveral places inthedutchy by 
of Luxembourg. The king ſent thither the duke of 
Orleans with marſhal 4 Azwebaut. This prince con- 
quered it again, with: as much eaſe as he had done 
the year betore. * : * 
The admiral advanced with ten thouſand men and 
four hundred gendarms, to affift the duke of Clever, 
upon whom the emperor. was coming with all his 
forces ; But that general could not come up time 
enough, and he heard upon the way, that the duke 
had been obliged to treat with the emperor upon very 
diſadvantageous conditions. e 
The French had the advantage of being generally 
the firſt in the field in the Netherlands, and of exes 
cuting ſome enterprize before the enemy was in a 
condition to hinder them; but the end of the cam- 
paign did not always anſwer the beginning, the em- 
peror being able both to reſiſt and attack. | 
After all, this prince would not have been able to 
have done much miſchief to France, if he had not 
found means to bring the king of England over to 
his fide. He had already been a long time ſolliciting 
him upon this head, notwithſtanding the promiſe he 
had given pope Clement VIE never to make an al- 
lance with that prince, who had ſeparated from the 
Roman church, had made himſelf head of the church 
of England, openly perſecuted the catholicks in his 
kingdom, and one would have thought could never 


have been reconciled with the houſe of Auſtria, af 


ter the outragious affront he had paſſed upon it in 


repudiating the queeu his wife, Catberiue of Arragon : 


But politicks made him overlook all theſe conſide- 
rations, and he took the advantage of the ill diſpoſi- 
tion Henry was in at that time againſt the king of 


France 


James 
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A. D. James V. king of Scotland. That princeſs dying at 


I 543- 
— find 


the end of fix months, another match was made, 
which diſpleaſed him as much; it was that of Mary 
of Lorain, eldeſt daughter of the count of Gaiſe with 
the ſame king. During theſe tranſactions king Fames 
died, leaving an only daughter, named Mary, who 
was but eight days old. The king of France, in 
concert with the cardinal archbiſhop of Sr. Ardrews, 
one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, took that 
princeſs into his protection, and ſent ſome troops in- 
to Scotland. This occaſioned a diviſion in that king- 
dom; James Hamilton earl of Arran, who was like- 


wiſe a lord juſtice of the kingdom, in conjunction 


Meieniirs of 
Langey,l-t0. 


with the cardinal, being more attached to the king of 
England than the king of France. 
amilton, according to Henry's deſire, uſed his en- 
deavours to get the marriage concluded between E4- 
ward prince of Wales, and the young queen of Scot- 
land, in order to unite the two kingdoms under the 
lame 7 . The French faction oppoſed it, and 
broke it off. This compleated the exaſperation of 
the king of England, who forgetting on bis fide all 
that the emperor had done to deſtroy him ſince his di- 
vorce, received the propoſals which he made him, 
and concluded with him an offenſive alliance 
againſt France. The execution of the treaty follow- 
ed pretty near upon the concluſion of it, and ten 
Engliſh landed ſhortly after in the Nether- 
nds, 7 | 
The emperor, after having ſubdued the duke of 
Cleves, entered with a numerous army into Haynault, 
and went at the ſame time upon the ſiege of Lan- 
drecy and that of Guiſe. Monlicur de Briſſac, gene- 
ral of the light horſe, a young lord who had already 
ſignalized himſelf very much at the fiege of Perpig- 
nan, and had in that campaign defeated a conſiderable 
body of Imperialiſis in the Netherlands, and had made 
them taiſe the ſiege of Bohaim, was ſent towards 
Guiſe. He found that the emperor had quitted the 
ſiege to unite all nis forces together before Landrecy. 
He followed the Imperial army, charged the rear, 
and took Franciſco d Eft, brother to the duke of Fer- 
rara, and general of the [nperial cayalry. 
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Landrecy was at firſt briskly attacked, and yet bet- J. O. 


ter defended by the 1 la Lande aud 4 EC ; 
but Fodnend onſague, who commanded the 
Imperial army, left off expoſing his troops, when he 
had heard what was true, that the beſieged began, to 
want proviſions, and that they would ſoon be obli- 
ed to ſurrender. They gave the king notice of it 
by captain 4 Tville, a Norman Gentleman, who had 
the good fortune to pats ſafely through the enemy's 


cans. : -* 
The king promiſed to come to their aſſiſtance as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to join battle rather than let 
ſuch braye people be loſt. The captain found means 
to get into the town again, and carried this promiſe 
to the beſieged. 
ccordingly, the king appeared ſoon within ſight 
of the town, and gave the 1 by the diſcharge of 
all his artillery. He poſted himſelf afterwards near 
Catean-Cambreſis, to the left of the Sambre ; upon 
which Landrecy ſtood, and where the beſt part of the 
Imperial army was. It was reſolved to attack it, if 
the reſt continued on the other ſide of the river; and 
in caſe that Gonſague unguarded that fide, meaſures 
were taken to ſend ſuccours into the town that 


way. 

The thing ſucceeded. Gonſague not doubting but 
the king was reſolved upon battle, made the greateſt 
part of the troops which were on the other fide of 
the Sambre come over the river, and left thoſe quar- 
ters ſo weak, that the admiral and the count of &. 
Pol, entered the rown at the head of fifteen hundred 
men, left thoſe troops there, and brought out the 
garriſons but the convoy not being ready to go in 
with that guard, it was neceſſary to run another ha- 
ard, in order to ſupply the place with proviſions. 

The king made vll of a new ſtratagem. He put 
his troops in order of battle, began ſome skirmiſhes 
as if he had intended to attack the camp, and during 
this Langey happily conducted a convoy into the 
town, having got a brook between him and a body 
of between a thouſand and twelve hundred horſe, 
who were coming to intercept him. 


The 
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A, D. The king having compaſſed his principal deſign, 
1543. decamped, and was followed by Gonſague at the head 
ots part of the Inperial army: This retreat was made 
in good order, and monſieur de Briſſac gained a great 
deal of honour by it. The emperor wanting proyi- 
fions and forage, in a country which was quite de- 
ſtroyed, and being acquainted with the valour of the 
beſieged by experience, choſe rather to raiſe the ſiege 
than compleat the ruin of his army, tho” he had pro- 
miſed them to carry thein to Paris, after the wn 
of Landrecy. There was an adventure pretty muche 
this of the ſiege of this little town, which happened 
in our own time, and in much more dangerous cit- 
cumſtances than France was then under, in the reign 

of Francis l. 

The raiſing of the ſiege of Landrecy put an end to 
the campaigu in the Netherlands : It was endedſobner 
in Provence in a manner leſs fortuaate to the king. 

The duke of Savsy did not at all expect to be at- 
tacked, being perſuaded that the numerous army which 
the emperor had in the Netherlands, would draw all the 
king's attention to that ſide, He was very much ſur- 

rized to hear that the count of Auguien was coming 
nto Provence with a body of an army, that a fleet 
was equipping at Toulin, and that Barberouſſe king of 
Algier was ſailing with his to the coaſt of France. 
his was an eech of the negotiations of captain Po- 
lin, more known by the name of Baron de /a Garde 
the king's envoy at Conſlautinople. Barberouſſe joined 
the Freach flect at Marſeille, and went from thence 
upon the fifth of Azga/t with the count of Ang uien 
to lay licge to Nice, 

They began with the ſiege of the town, where 
Andre of Montfort detended himſelf from the tenth 
to the twenty ſecond of that month, ſuſtained an aſ- 
ſault, and afterwards ſurrendered the city by capitu- 
lation, having taken good meaſures to keep the caltle 
a much longer time, 

They attacked it, but the ſituation of the place 
Florimond made the approaches very difficult. The army want- 
deRaymond, ed ammunition, and the ſlownels of the ſiege having 
9 given the marquis of Guaſt and Andre u Doria time 
J Montluc, to come to its aſſiſtance, they were obliged to aban- 

bo don the cnterprize ; at which Barberonfſe expreſſed a 
| great 
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great deal of anger againſt the French, whoſe negli- 4. D. 


ade gence or want of power had a ſecond time made his 1543. 
eat efforts inſignificant. YN 


wi. The duke of Savoy and the marquis of Cuaſt, al- 
de- ter having delivered Nice, returned into Piedmont, 
the where they took Monde vis, and afterwards Carignan, 


the fortifications ot which Monſieur de Bautieres, 
who commanded then in that country, had begun to 
oliſh. The marquis of Guaſt had them rebuilt, Guchenon. 


by this means cut off the communication of Tu. . 


ri with Pignerol, the marquiſate of Saluxzo, and — Wh ; 
| ſome other places which could be ſuccoured no longer, 
gn This determined the king to ſend the count of An- 

guien to command in Piedmont, in the room of Bou- 
to tieres. 
er The king had given the emperor too great an ad- 

vantage, by attacking Nice, in conjunction with the 
i Turks, for that prince to miſs ſo good an opportuni- 
ch ty ot ſtitring up all the powers of chriſtendom againſt 
ic him. He made a violent ſpecch againſt the king up- 
r- on this occaſion in the diet of Spiers. The envoys 
1g of the duke of Savoy did the ſame; and not with- 
et ſtanding the manifeſto which the king ſent to the diet, 
of Where they had refuſed to receive his ambaſladars, 


it was concluded that war ſhould be declared againſt © * 
J= France in the name of the empire, and that the em- 
6 peror ſhonld be furniſhed with an army of twenty 
Fl tour thouſand: foot, and four thontand horſe. 
e This prince omitted nothing to gain the Si, who 
7 had aſſembled a diet at Buden, but he prevailed no- 
thing. He ſucceeded no better with the pope, Who 
e expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the emperor, for that 
1 he was making the king of France odious every where 
- for his alliance with the Txrks, at the ſame time that 
- he paid ſuch regards to hereticks as were no leſs pre- 
: judicial to religion. 
The king had likewiſe occaſion to make an apo- 
logy to the Venetians for joining his troops with the, , 
Turks at the ſiege of Nice: He ſent thither 70h "aaa 
Montluc, biſhop of Valence. He tpoke upon this oc- , l. 1. 
caſion in full ſenate, and his ſpeech was not ſo ill 
received there, as the king's manifeſto had been at the 
diet of Spiers : But what happened in Piedmont dur- 
ing theſe tranſactions, employed the emperor's . 
e 
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The count of Angnien had no ſooner taken the 
command, but following the views of Boxtreres his 
predeceflor, he endeavoured to keep the enemy at a 
diſtance from Turin, and to reſtore a communication 
between the places on both ſides of the Po. His 
chief deſign was to retake Carignan. The large gar- 
rifon, — the rigour of the winter, Which was very 
ſevere this year, did not permit him to lay ſiege to it. 
He was forced to be content with a blockade. 

He made himſelf maſter of Carmagnole, and poſt- 
ed his troops ſo well in the neighbourhood of Carig - 
nan, that it was impoſſible for the marquis of Guaſt 
to get any thing in thither, except he came with an 


_— 63 53 
he preſervation, or the taking of this place was 


4. D. 1544* 


Mont luc'⸗ 
Com menta- 
riet, I. 1. 


of ſo great importance to both ſides, that the two 
generals were reſolved to try every thing, the one to 
take it, and the other to ſave it : But the count of 
Anguien had not near ſo many troops as the marquis 
of Guaſt, nor leave from the king to join battle, at 
a time when France had ſo many enemies upon its 
hands. For which reaſon he diſpatched an officer to 
court, to defire ſuccours, and know the king's mind. 
This officer was Blaiſe de Montluc, a gentleman of 
Gaſcogne, who will be often mentioned in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. He was not as ” ho raiſed to military 
dignities, but was known and eſteemed by the gene- 
rals for excellent qualities, which brought him in 
time to the ſtaff of marſhal of France. 2 
Being come to court, he preſented the king with 
the letters from the count of Anguien, in which that 
prince deſired leave ot him to join battle, in caſe the 
nemy ſhould endeavour to make him raiſe the bloc- 
ade before Carignan. The council was called to- 
gether upon this occaſion. The count of St. Pol, 
the admiral, and afterwards all the reſt of the coun- 
cil concluded not to hazard it, for that the king was 
in leſs than two months to be attacked on the ſide 
of the Netherlands, by the emperor and the king of 
England, and the loſs of a battle would infallibly be 
followed by that of all Piedmont, in which it would 


be impoſſible for him to maintain himſelf. 


Montluc, who was not pleaſed with this concluſion, 
had all the difficulty in the world to contain _—— 
ut 
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but he durſt not take the liberty to ſpeak. The king, 4. D. 
who perceived the violence he had in his countenance, 1544. 
could not help laughing, and turning towards him, 
faid: Montluc, do you underſtand the reaſons which 
oblige me to refuſe the count of Ang uien what he de- 
fires of me? Yes, Sire, anſwered he; but if your 
majelly would give me leave to ſpeak two words, 
they might not perhaps appear to be ſo ſtrong. 

The ing having given him leave, he ſpoke with ſo 
much ſtrength, ſhewing the advantages of a victory, 
and aſſuring the king ot the goodneſs and courage ot 
his troops, who had all charged him to tell the king 
that they would ſooner be cut in pieces to the Jai 
man than fall back, that his diſcourſe ſhook the king; 
= turning to the admiral, asked him what he thought 
of it. | 

The admiral, who ſaw that the dauphin, who was 
behind the king's chair, while Montluc ſpoke, en- 
couraged that captain by the marks of approbation 
which he gave to what he ſaid, made his court to 
that prince, by not ſo much diſapproving of Mont- 
luc's opinion, and at the ſame time to the king, whoſe 
mind he perceived well enough. Sire, ſaid he to him 
{miling, conteſs the truth, you conſent to a battle. 
I cannot anſwer for the ſucceſs, but only for the va- 
lour of your troops in Piedmont. I know them, and 
am ſure that they will fight bravely, Sire, added he, 
pray to God, who is the diſpenſer of victories, and 
do as he thall inſpire you. 

The king accordingly uncovered himſelf, and put 
up a ſhort prayer upon the ſpot; and after having con- 
ſidered a moment, he ſaid to Montluc: Go, fight in 
the name of God. They all got up, and the count 
of St. Pol ſaid to. Montlac, as he was going out: Mad 
fool, as thou art, thou art going to be the author of the 
ru advantage or the greateſt misfortune that can 

appen to the king. My Lord, replied Montluc, be 
eaſy, and aſſure your ſelf, that the firſt news you receive, 
wull be, that we ſhall have fricaſſeed them all, and may 
eat of them, if we pleaſe. | 

He ſaid as much to the king ; who ordered him to 
acquaint his troops, that he had not agreed to their 
9 deſire, but out of the great eſteem which he had of 
# them, 
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A. DO. As ſoon as the reſolation of the council was made 
1544. Ppublick, a great number of lords and gentlemert left 
us court, and fer out for Piedmunt. Monthuc went 

before them all, infinitely fatisfied at having ſucceed - 
ed fo well. He ſhewed the officers and ſoldiers the 
confidence which the king placed in them, and) ſet 
off the compliment which he had orders to make 
them. N 1 4 ; " 5 . 

Tho count of Anguien at the on, * of his. wiſhes, 

thought of nothing but taking the beſt meaſures he 
could imagine, for the execution of ſo important an 
affair, of which he ſhould have all the glory or blame, 
according as it ſucceeded. After ſeveral motions of 
his army, he came upon the eleventh of April to the 
plain of Ceriſole, within fight of the enemy, who 
were ſtronger than him by ten thouſand men. 
The skirmiſhes began early between the perdues of 
both parties. Thoſe of. the Freuch to the number of 
eight hundred ar quebuſſiers, were commanded by the 
captains, Montluc, Hevart, and Caſpuex. Several 
other detachments were ſent out on both ſides to take 
poſſeſſion of ſome advantageous poſts, for which they 
likewiſe fought. Mr. Je Langey, Who was à yood 
judge in this matter, aſſures us, that he never ſuw up- 
on any occaſion, a better uſe made of the ſhifts-and 
2 of war, than the generals made of them upon 
. Theſe skirmiſhes, which grew very hot, continued 
a long time before both armies engaged, the count of 
Anguien waiting. for the enemy to come up to him, 
and reſolving not to go to them, becauſe he mult 
have been expoled to the fire of their artillery, which 
was advantagcouſly poſted upon a little hill. 
At laſt ten thouſand lanſquenets, of the body of 
the army, advanced flowly to attack that of the count 
5 of Auguien; they divided into two bodies, one of 
, which fell upon four thouſand Sui, and the other 
upon the Frezch infantry, commanded by Mr. de Taix, 
colonel general. This attack was made with a great 
deal of reſolution, and received with as much. 

At the ſame time the Florentine cavalry, which was 
on the lett of the cnemy, was detached to take Mr, 
de Taix in the flank. Mr. de Termes, who com- 
manded the French cavalry, met them with * the 

qua- 


* 


* 
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ps of, the right, wing, and charged with ſo A. D. 
mus 0 that he drove, the ¶lorentines upon the 11544. 
prince ot 


of bis battalions; but Mr. de Termes's horſe, being 
killed under him, he was taken priſoner. The lank-- 
5 55 and Swiſs fought againſt each other with great 
OMtinac 77. M null | 12 

Mr. 4 Boutieres, though, not well pleaſed with 
the court, act they had taken the government of 
Piedmont from him, yet would be in this battle; and 
the count of Auguien, who knew his ability, had gi- 
ven him the command of the right wing. He ad- 
vanged at the firſt onſet with Jeighty  gepdarms, be- 


tween the Swißß and Mr. de Tais's French infantry. 


He faw, that the lanſquenets were puſhed by the Swiſs, 
and began to give way; he marched with his gend- 


arms, and fell with ſo much fury upon the lan{que- 


* 


nets, that he broke through them, and being ſeconded 
by 2 Suiſi, put them to the ruut, and made a great 
laughter among them. TY 
Ide left wing of the French army did not fight 
with the ſame. advantage. Mr. ds Dampierre, at 
the head of the cavalry of that wing, had at firſt much 
the better. of the Italian cavalry, commanded... by the 
prince, of Sulmona; but the Griſon and Italian infan- 
try backed him but indifferently, and gave way before 
the old Spaniſb and German troops. The count of 
Anguien ran thither, and en the defeat of the 
enemy's. cavalry; but being torſook by his infantry, 
and hardly able to rally his cavalry, he gave himſelt 
up for loſj, and thought of nothing but dying, not 
bearing to ſacvive the danger, into which he reproach- 
ed himſelf. with having brought the kingdom by his 
raſhneſs;. when the Shaniardt having heard of the 


of . | | 
rout of the xeſt of the Imperial army, began all at 
— ouce to diſperſe on all des? OY 

Sas He received at the ſame time from colonel Julian, 

" the -Swiſe, the happy news of his victory; and being 

wy joined by ſome other companies of horſe, and ſeve- 

OM ral Griſaus, who were recovered from their fright, he 

We urſued the Spaniards, who were almoſt all either 

Mr. killed or taken; IE 

* Vol. III. Bb The 


oz 


Salernum's infantry, and broke through on.. 
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A. D. The greateſt ſlaughter of the enemy was made by 
1544- the _—_— who gave quarter to none, but running 

A about like mad-men, cut their throats without mercy. 
They cryed out, Mondevis, Mondevis. This was a 
piece of revenge upon the Imperialiſis, who, after the 

_ of that town, had broke the capitulation, and 

Y 


cruelly murdered ſeveral ſoldiers of their nation. 
Memeirs of The number of the ſlain on the (ide of the enemy, 
Langey, Was between ten and twelve thouſand men, and that 
1. 10. of the priſoners above three thouſand ; A whom 
there were ſeveral of the principal officers. I he mar- 
quis of Gaſt eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his hoxſe, 
being wounded in the thigh with an arquebuſade. The 
French had not above two hundred men killed upon 
the ſpot, but the number of the wounded was very 


eat. * 
5” The ſucceſs of the battle was attributed to Mr, de 
Termes, who at firſt defeated the Florentine cavalry 
of the enemy's right wing; to Mr. de Boutieres, who 
took a very ſeaſonable time to overthrow the lanſ- 
quenets, with his body of gendarms; to the reſolu- 
tion of the count of Anguien, who kept up his left 
wing, though beaten, for a long time, to make uſe 
of the — which the body of his army and his 
right wing had over the enemy; and, laſtly, to a mi- 
ſtake committed by the marquis of Gzaſ#. He had 
charged the prince of Salernum not to quit his poſt 
without an expreſs order from him, which he did 
not ſend him; this made ten thouſand 7zalran foot 
which that prince commanded unſerviceable; for he 
brought them off without loſs, except what were 
killed in a battalion which Mr. 4e Termes overthrew, 
after having defeated the Florentine 2 

This victory was followed with the taking of Ca- 
rignan, Which held ont however two months longer, 
and with that of Moncallier, St. Damian, Vigon, 
Pont d' Eſture, and the greateſt part of Montſerrat. 
It had been attended with much greater conſequences, 
if the king bad not been under the moſt preſſing ne- 
— of covering Picardy and 2 upon 
which the emperor and the king of England were 
ready to enter; which obliged the king to|ſend for | 
twelve thouſand of his beſt troops out of Piedmont. | 


The 
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The news of this detachment removed a great piece A. D. 
of uneafineſs from the emperor : For the victory 1544. 
of the French at Ceriſoles had occaſioned great com- 
motions in Italy, and he knew, that ſeveral princes | 
intended to leave his fide; but the weakening of the 
count of Angaien's army, hindered ſeveral from de- 
claring themſelves. 

In the mean while the emperor was already got to 
Spiers with an army, and the king of England was 
ready to come over to Calais, with thirty thouſand 
men. He was to be joined there by the troops of the 
Netherlands; and all the forces of the two princes 
together were to make an army of eighty thouſand 
foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. 

Their deſign at firſt was not to ſtop any where to 
lay ſiege, but to march ſtrait to Paris, by two diffe- 
rent ways, to join their armies there, and oblige the 
king either to join battle, or ſee the kingdom from 
the frontiers to the Seine ravaged before his eyes. 

The king of England came firſt, He found Picar- 
dy but indifferently guarded with troops; becauſe the 
king had ſent his chief forces into Champargn, to op- 

' pole the firſt efforts of the emperor there. As the 


private views of princes united together, uſually pre- 
- vail over the common intereſt, the King of Englana 
4 wanted nothing more to make him quit the defign ot 
t marching towards Paris, contrary to the agreement 
d he had made with the emperor- He thought, that as 
t there were no ſuccours to be expected by the places 
e which he ſhould attack, he might eaſily make himſelt 
re maſter of them; and that the conqueſts he ſhould gain, 
7 would be more advantageous to him than ravaging 
the kingdom of France. And therefore under pre- 
a- tence, that it would be dangerous to leave ſo many 
cr, ſtrong places behind him, he reſolved to lay ſiege to 
1, Boulogne and Monſtreuil at the ſame time. He took N 
at. the firſt upon himſelf, and left that of Monſtreuil to 
es, the care of the duke of Norfo/k, and the counts of 
je- Roenx and Bures, generals of the troops of the Ne- | = 
on therlands. 
ere The emperor being informed of this proceeding of 
for the king of England, was reſolved likewiſe on his 
t. ſide to make conqueſts. He ſent the count of Fuſtem- 
— Bb 2 berg, 
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A. D. berg, who had quitted the king's ſide a little while 
1544- betore, to beliege Luxembourg. This place, for want 

of ammunition and proviſions, held out but fifteen 
days, and was ſurrender'd by capitulation. 

The emperor went afterwards, and preſented him- 
ſelf before Commerci, and then before Ligui and Bar- 
rois, He ſuppoſed, that theſe little towns would not 
keep him; they defended themſelves however, and 
detained him ſeveral days. 

His deſign was to march from thence to Chalons 
upon the Marne, to lay ſiege to it: But the duke of 

evers being pot intothe place with ſome good troops, 
the emperor durſt not attack it, but turned to &. Di- 
ſier, a town ſituated upon the ſame river, 

. This was an important pals, but a very ſorry town. 

- Lewis de Bueil, count of Sancerre, undertook to de- 
fend it, and ſupplied the place of every thing by his 
valour, prudence, and activity. He kept this place 
ſeven weeks, when it was not expected he could hold 
out ſeven days, and did not ſurrender at laſt, till af- 
ter he had obtained the king's conſent. 

This oppoſition began to make the emperor fear he 

| was as much miſtaken in this expedition, as in that of 
| Provence. His army after the ſiege was very much 
| fatigued and weakened, and that of the king, under 
I the command bf the dauphin, and the duke of Or- 


leans, who had marſhal 4˙ Annebaut for their lieutenant 
4 general, was formed, It conſiſted ot above forty 
1 thouſand men, Mr. de Briſſac, who was detached 
E 8 from it, very much perplexed that ot the emperor 
. — » during the ſiege of S-. Oiſier. T he miniſters of that 
3 being ſollicited by Eleanor the queen of France, 
is ſiſter, and apprehenſive of the different ſucceſs 
of this campaign, ſpoke to him with freedom, and 
repreſented to him, that the places he had taken 
„ were too weak to hope to maintain winter quarters 
in France; that if he advanced farther, he would ex- 
ſe himſelf to the danger of having his retreat cut 
off by the French army; that they ought not to rely 
any longer upon the king of England, who had been 
for three months deſtroying his troops before Burlogne 
and Monſirucil without —_ been able to compals 

| 


1 

his end; that according to all appearance, after ha- 1 
| \ 
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ving taken thoſe two places, and well fortified them, A. D. 
the advanced ſeaſon would make him return over 1544. 
ſea; and that at the end of the campaign it would 
be found, that the prodigious expences the empire 
had been at in hopes of cruſhing the French, had been 
of ſervice to none but the king of Exgland; that it 
was better to take the advantage of tlic fayourable 
juncture to make peace with the king of France; and 
that the impendence of the danger, from which that 
prince did not yet think himſelf entirely delivered, 
would make him grant much more than he would 
do, if the Imperial army was forced to return to the 
Netherlands and Germany. ' 
The emperor yielding to theſe reaſons, thought of Memoirs of 
0 nothing now but laying the fault upon the king of Lug 
England, by challenging him to execute thetreaty, and 
come and join him in order to march together to 
Paris. The king of Exgland anſwered, as had been 
imagined, that he would join him as ſoon as he had 
taken Monſtraeil and Boulogne; but that to raiſe thoſe 
two ſieges would be too great an affront to him and 
the Engliſh nation. 
Upon this anſwer the emperor accepted the offer 
which the king made him of treating about peace; 
but for all this, there was no ceſſation of arms. The 
: deputies of the two parties met at Ia Chauſſie, be- 
| tween Chalons and Vitri. The king ſent cardinal 44. 
Bellay to the king of England, to propoſe to him to 
r 
t 


ſend his plenipotentiaries. likewiſe to the conferences; 
but he refuſed to do it: However he was not ſo averſe, 
but he hearkened to ſome propoſals which the cardi- 
nal made him. 


4 In the mean while the conferences at Ia Chanſſte 

n had no ſucceſs; eand during this time the emperor 

'S ſeiſed upon Chatean-Thierry, and the great magazines 

= of proviſions which were there, and which his army 

at was in great need of for their ſubſiſtance. | 

ly The taking of Chatean-Thierry, was the effe& of Beicar. 

en an intrigue at court, where there were two parties | 2+: 

ve very oppoſite to each other ; that of the dauphin, and 

18 that of the duke of Orleans. The jealouſy of two N 
A ladies occaſioned or kept up this diviſion. The one 

1g was dutcheſs of Eſtampes, who had for a long time | | 


been miſtreſs of the king's mind and heart; the other 
B b 3 Was 
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was Diana of Poitiers. She, tho” already advanced 


1544 in age, had preſerved all her beauty, the charms of 


; Wy w Which, together with her wit, had very much engaged 


the dauphin to her; and the more zcalous Diana of 
Poitiers appeared for the intereſts of that prince, the 
more ardently did the dutcheſs of Eſtampes maintain 
thoſe of the duke of Orleans. 

In the aſſembly of la Chaxſſ?e, it had been propoſed 
to marry the duke of Orleans to the emperor's eldeſt 
daughter, or to the ſecond daughter of the king of the 
Romans ; and in conſequence of this marriage the em- 
peror was to give him the Milane xe, or the Nerher- 
lands, with the counties of Burgundy and Charolois, 
upon certain conditions; one of which was, that the 
king ſhould renounce for him and his Succefſors all 
his pretenſions to the Milazeze and the kingdom of 
Naples, and the juriſdiction over, and dependency of 
the counties of Flanders and Artois. 

The * looked upon this article to be as pre- 
judicial to him, as it was advantageous to the duke of 
Orleans, and he would have been rejoiced to have 
ſcen the negotiations quite broken off. 

In the mean time the dutcheſs of Eftampes, who had 
promiſed the duke of Orleans to get a peace conclu- 
ded, was continually laying before the king the neceſ- 
ſity of it for. the preſervation of his kingdom: But 
finding that the emperor's retreat to the Netherlands, 


to which he would ſoon be obliged, for want of pro- 


viſions, hinder'd the treaty from being reſumed, and 
delivered the king from the uneaſineſs which had diſ- 
poſed him the moſt to agree to the conferences, ſhe 
reſolved to prevent the emperor's decampment, and 
to give him even an opportunity of coming much near- 


cr arts. © 


Fhe therefore offered that prince, that he ſhould ſur- 
riſe the magazines at Epernai, and thoſe at Chateau- 
hierry, where he would find wherewith to ſupp! 

his army with provifions. Nicholas de Longueval, 

lord of Baſſu, was the perſon whom ſhe made uſe of 
to manage this intrigue; and it was he who corrupted 
the captain, whom the dauphin had ordered to break 
down the bridge of Kperna: ; but who did not perform 
it, The emperor took poſſeſſion of it, and made 
himſelf maſter of the town, and afterwards of 5 

| caltlè 
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caſtle of Thierry. He advanced as far as even into 4. D. 
Soiſſounois, and the dauphin was obliged to ſend a 1344. 
large detachment of his army to Paris, to ſecure Wyw 
that capital. ID ö 
The king was very uneaſy to ſee the emperor ſo 
near. He received, at the ſame time, a letter from 
marſhal da Biez, who defended Monſirueil, in which 
e ſent him word that he was put to great neceſſities. 
e heard, likewiſe, that Philip Corſe, a man of va- 


| Jour and experience, who held out the ſiege of Box- 


Aue; was killed. All this obliged him to ſend the 
admiral to the emperor, to reſume the negotiation. 
This lord found him more diſpos'd to hearken to 
him than he expected, becauſe the magazines of Eper- 
na: and Chateau-Thierry having ſoon been emptied, 
his army began to be in want again, and he had a 
-=_ deal of difficulty to keep the Germans within 
ounds. | 

The conferences were reſumed, and the treaty was 
concluded at Crepi in Valois, upon the eighteenth of 
September. The principal condition was what had 
been already propoſed, and which was agreed to, 
namely, that the duke of Orleans ſhould marry Mary 
of Auſtria, the emperor's eldeſt daughter, or the ſe- 
cond daughter of the king of the Romans; and that 
by this marriage he ſhould have the Milane xe or the 
Netherlands, with the counties of Burgundy and Cha- 
rolois, as the emperor ſhould chuſe : T hat if this 
prince ſhould determine to part with the Netherland, 
the king ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the — 
Milaneze and the kingdom of Naples; and more- Leonard. 2. 
over that all that had been taken from the * by 
the emperor, or from the emperor by the king, ſince 


the truce of Nice, ſhould be reſtored on both ſides. 


The king obliged himſelf likewiſe not to inter- 
meddle by the way of arms in the difference between 
Henry d Albret and the emperor, relating to the king- 


dom of Navarre; but he could only uſe his endea- 


vours to bring about an accommodation between 
thoſe two princes; and as to thecomplaints he might 
have againſt the king of Exgland, he referred the ar- 


bitration of them to the emperor; bu. de king of 


England foreſeeing, that by the accommodation he 


ſhould be obliged to reſtore Boulagne which he had 


Bb4 jult 
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A. D. juſt taken, he would not be comprehended in the 
A treaty A r, eh Hi 
Ibis place was ſurrendered through want of reſb- 
lution and experience in the ſieur de Veruin, who 
Was gayernor of it, and who having loſt” Philip 
Corſe, an old officer, who had had the management 
of the ſiege till his death, capitulated againſt the in- 
clination of the citizens themſelves, at a time when 
the king and the dauphin were marching to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the place, and when the Exglifp durſt not 
have ſaid, all their troops being in an ill condition. 

It coſt Vervin his head afterwards, . 11 
Montluc's The king of Exglaud thought his honour ſafe by the 
11“ taking of Boulogne, and ſeeing the vigorous reſiſtance 
„of marſhal du Biez at Monſtrucil, he ordered the duke 
of Norfolk to raiſe the ſiege. He left Boulogne in 
ſo ill a condition, that if the rains had not come on, 
the dauphin would eaſily have retaken it; but the 

ground and roads became unpaſſable. 

As to Piedmont, the war was carried on there with 
leſs vigour, becauſe both ſides had but few troops 
in that country. The peace was proclaimed there, 
aud according to the treaty of Crepi, the places which 
had been taken ſince the truce of Nice, were reci- 
procally reſtored, TY LETS» | 

The peace with the emperor gave France a great 
deal of joy; but the danphin was very much vexed 
at it, for the reaſons I mentioned, looking upon the 
renunciations which the king had made, in order to 
get the Milaneze or the Netherlands and Burgundy 

or the duke of Orleans, as a great injury done to 
_ Celeſtion him for the advantage of his brother. He made a 


33 private proteſtation againſt the treaty af Crepi in the 
f. 2. preſence of ſome notaries. The advocate-general 


4 D.1545- and attorney-genetal did the like without doubt upon 
the ſame motives on the twenty ſecond ot January; 
but the death of the duke of Orleans, which happened 
ſome months after, was the unravelling of all theſe 

intrigues, and reſtored the 2 to all his rights. 

He died upon the eighth of September, at Foreſt- 

Montier in Picardy, of a malignant fever. This 
young prince had à great deal of valour, but was very 
looſe and jrregular in his behaviour. Several perſons 
thought that his death was no diſadvantage to _— 

i | ecaulc 
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king ſhould chance to die. | 
Every body was perſuaded that the emperor, what- 


ever grief he might expreſs at this death, was leaft - 


of all concerned at it; for it could not be imagined 
that he was _ reſolved to part the Milaue xe, or 


the Netherlands, from his monarchy ; and for this rea- 


ſon it was doubted whether the life or death of that 
prince would have contributed moſt to the preſerva- 
tion of the peace. 


| 377 
becauſe the two brothers did not love one another; A. D. 
and there was reaſon to fear a civil war in caſe the 


1545-· 


In the mean while, France had ſtill the Exgliſb for aui of 


its enemy; and the king was reſolved to carry on the 
war againſt them with vigour by ſea and land. He 


Bellay, 
J. 17. Mont- 
luc's come 


ſent ſome troops into Scotland, under the command ment orice, 


of Mr, de Lorges, to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who 
were likewiſe at war with Exgland. 

He went to work without delay, upon a great ar- 
mament by ſca, and ſent for part of his troops out 
of Piedmont; the peace which was concluded with 
the emperor nor requiring ſo great a number there. 

It was the baron ,de /a Garde who brought theſe 
troops out of Piedmont; and as he was upon the 
road, he performed in concert with the baron 4 Op- 
pede, firſt preſident of the parliament of Aix, a ſtrange 
execution. It was that which is called in our hiſtory 
the Execution of Cabrieres and Merindol. 

Cabrieres was a little city in Comtat, and Merindol 
a large market-town in Provence, which borders up- 
on Comtat. The inhabitants were infected with the 
errors of the Vandois : They kept correſpondence 
with the Latherans in Germany, and there was cer» 
tain advice that they had a deſign to ſurprize Marſeille. 
In the year 1540 the famous lawyer Chaſſante, then 
firſt preſident of Provence, had paſſed a ſevere arret 
againſt thoſe two places, by which they were ſenten- 
ced to be razed, the maſters of families condemned 
to the flames, and the effects of the inhabitants con- 
fi ſeated. . NK. 

The execution of this arret was ſuſpended, becauſe 
it was looked upon to be too ſevere; but as theſe in- 
habitants continued their ill practices, the king, who, 
by reaſon of the troubles in Germany, was very 18 
prehenſive of a religious war in his kingdom, ; t 
1 orders 
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A. D. orders to the firſt preſident of Oppede to execute the 
1545. arret of the year 1540. | 5 
WYYN It was executed in concert with the legate of Avig- 
_ Hiſt. Thua- aon, by the troops of the baron de la Garde. 2 
. brieres and Merindol, with ſeveral other towns and 
beri, n Villages, were ſacked and reduced to aſhes. There 
#he execution Were very great cruelties committed there, the ſol- 
of -abrieres diers being always ſoldiers, and the motive of teli- 
an erin» 2 7 
40l. ion having no effect over them upon theſe occaſions, 
5 to make them carry their fury to the moſt fright- 

ful exceſs. They were very much diſapproved of at 
court, and in the next reign there was a great ſtir 
about it in the parliament of Provence. The preſi- 
dent of Oppede, and the baron de la Garde got off by 
means of their friends; but the advocate- general Gue- 
rin, who had not ſo good a ſupport, was beheaded 
in conſequence of the arret of the grand houſe of 
parliament of Paris, paſſed upon the third of Febru- 
ary, in the year 1552. 

After this lacking, the baron de Ja Garde purſued 
his journey, and brought his troops to Favre, to em- 
bark with them on board the fleet which waited for 
him. It conſiſted of an hundred and fifty large round 
ſhips, as they called men of war at that time, beſides 
ſixty of a lels ſize, and five and twenty galleys. Ad- 
miral a Aunebaut was to command this fleet 


and 
the five and twenty galleys were to be under the ba-- 


ron de la Garde. 

The army by land conſiſted of near forty thouſand 
men, with whom the king was to lay ſiege to Guiſne- 
himſelf, and ravage what is called the country of 
Oye, from whence Boulagne had its ſubſiſtance. Mar- 
ſhal da Biex raiſed a fort, which was called the Fort 
4 Outre Eau, juſt by the entrance of the port of Box- 
lague, from whence to batter all the ſhips that ſhould 
endeayour to aſſiſt that place. 

In the beginning of Fah admiral 4. Annebaut pre- 
pared to ſet ſail; but an accident happened, which 
was looked upon as an ill omen for that expedition. 
The admiral's ſhip, called the Carracon, took fire: 
She had a hundred large pieces of braſs cannon, and 
the money for the payment of the troops was on 
board of her. The fire broke out at the time that 
the king was preparing a great feaſt to entertain the 

court 
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court ladies before the departure of the fleet. Not- A. D. 


withſtanding all their endeavours, they could not put 


out the fire; and all that they could do, was to ſave: W, 


* money, and the greateſt part of the ſoldiers and 
ailors. 

The admiral, however, put to ſea, and came with- 
in ſight of the Ile of Wight, where the Engliſh fleet 
was got together. They cannonaded each other with 
no effect. The next day the admiral, finding that 
the enemy would not advance, took the opportuni- 
ty of a calm to attack it with his galleys, 

They did ſo with ſucceſs for an hour, while the 
calm laſted. The Mary-Roſe, one of the largeſt 
ſhips in the Engliſb fleet, was ſunk; and the Great- 
Henry, which had the admiral of England on board 
of her, was ſo battered, that ſhe mult have been loſt, 
if ſhe had not been towed away immediately. 

A wind riſing, which blew off from the land, the 
Frenchgalleys were in their turn in great danger, the Eng- 
liſþ admiral having ſent out ſome Ramberges after them; 
but the men who were on board the galleys managed 
their tackle ſo well, that they retreated without great 
loſs to the French fleet, which waited for the Eng- 
liſh to fight them if they advanced; but they did not 
remove from the iſland. | 

Admiral 4 Aunebaut made a deſcent upon the Ie 
of Wight, to draw the Engliſh fleet to a battle. They 
made ſome ravage there, and there were pretty ſmart 


skirmiſhes between the militia of the iſland and the 


troops that landed; but the propoſal which the admi- 
ral made of fortifying himſelf in the iſland, not be- 
ing appM@ved in the council of war, he ſet fail for 
the French coaſt. A contrary wind blew him back 
upon the Exgliſh fleet. They cannonaded each other 
again till night, and afterwards he brought his fleet 
back to Havre. Thus ended the campaign at ſea. 
The exploits of the army by land were not much 
more conſiderable. The fort 4' Outre Eau was built 
ſo ill, that they conld not make uſe of it to hinder 
an entrance into the port of Boxlogue, The rains 
which fell made the ſiege of Guiſues impoſſible. They 
made their way, however, into the country of Oye 
where the Enghb were beaten. They were reſolve 
10 haye their revenge, ' and came to the number — 
| cight 
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eight thouſand men to attack the fort 4 Outre; Eau, 
which was not yet in a condition of defence; but 
they were repulſed with great 1oſs by Theobald Rou- 
haut, lord of Rion, who commanded there, and by 
captain Ville Franche, his lieutenant. , 

he death of the duke of Orleans, whoſe marriage 
with the emperor's eldeſt daughter had been as it were 
the foundation of the treaty of Crepi, made the king 
apprehenſive that the peace with that prince woul 
not be of any long continuance. He was confirmed 
in this thought by the manner of the emperor's 1peak- 


ing to the admiral, and tlie chancellor Oliver, When 


he ſent them to the emperor upon the account af the 
alterations, which it was proper to make in the treaty, 
by reaſon of the accident hich had happened. They 
could not bring him to enter into a negotiation, and 


they received no other anſwer, but that he was not 


reſolved to renew the war, unleſs he had occafion 
given him for it. | | 
Notwithſtanding the mutual diſtruſts of theſe. two 
princes, which always continued, they acted in con- 
cert at that time in an affair which was of the laſt 


importance to reſtore tranquillity to the church. It 
was the calling of a general council, which was con- 


cluded on between them and the pope, and 7 


4 b. 1547. this year at Trent in /taly, upon the confines of Ger- 


many, after a good many cavils made by the emperor 


and his miniſters, though he was the molt intereſted 
in it of any one, by reaſon of the progreſs which Lu- 


theraniſm made every day in Germany, and which, be 
foreſaw would come to a ciyil war, I he king, on 


his tide, contributed willingly to it through the zeal 


that he had for religion, and in hopes that after the 
deciſions of a general council the emiſſaries of the 
innovators, who crept from time to time into the 

kingdom, would meet with the lefs credit there. 
his prince would have wiſh'd as much to have 
ſeen the war with England ended; but he would have 
Boglogue again; and to bring it about, he made great 
preparations. Both parties tought yigorouſly on that 
lide, and the Exgliſb were twice beaten before the 
opening of the campaign by marſhal u Biat, who 
commanded in thoſe parts. Theſe preludes, and the 
extraordinary preparations which were making in 
rance, 
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difference to a negotiation! '' // 


The propoſal Was accepted: Admiral 4 Annebaut, Colliflion off N 
and the ſieur Raymond,” firſt preſident of the parlia- , 


Leonaid, t. 2. 


ment of Rouen, were named by the king; and my 
lord Dudley, who was admiral of Eug land, by Henry. 
The peace was concluded upon the ſeventh of Jaue; 
and the ſubſtance of the conditions of the treaty was, 
That the king of France, in the ſpace of eight years, 
ſhould pay the king of England eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, to defray the expences of the war, and in 
particular of the fortifications he had made at Boulogne, 


and ſome other plac in Boulonnois, und to be an 


equivalent for the penions which they had left off 
paying him; and that = the end of eight years that 
_ ſhould reſtore Boulogne and all Boulonnois to 
| These is one thing remakable in this treaty: It is 
that Henry VIII. among lis titles, takes two, the 
union of which. muſt appeat to be very extravagant; 
namely, that of Defender of. che Faith, which pope 
Leo X. had given him upon he account of a book 
which he wrote, or which wa publiſh'd in his name, 
againſt Luther, and that of Supreme Head of the 

hurc hes of England and Ireland. titles which certain- 
ly are very incompatible.” | 00 

This was the laſt treaty which le made with France; 
for he died ſeven months after, thx is, upon the eigh- 
teenth of January, the year followiig, being fifty ſeven 
years of age, and about the end of he thirty eighth of 
a reign infinitely fatal to religion; foi his ſcandalous 
ſchiſm opened the gate ſoon after his death to the he- 
reſy which infected all England, and aftuwards the 
kingdom of Scotland. The ſanguinary tenper of this 
prince contributed no leſs to render hi: memory 
odious to poſterity, than his exceſſive irreguarities. 


- He left three children; namely _— V _ | 
eymar, 


Catherine of Arragon, Edward by Fane 
Elizabeth by Ann Ballen. He ſettled the crayn up- 
on Edward; upon Mary after him, and Exzabeth 
after Mary; ordering, that if they had no iſſe, the 
kingdom ſhould return to thoſe to whom it beynged 
by the laws and cuſtom of the realm, | = 

| 4 
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France, diſturbed the king of England: He made the A. O. 
firſt motion, and propoſed to the king to bring their 1547. 
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A. D. The news of his death was told the king at /. 


Germain en Laye; and he was very much afflicted at 
it, becauſe he loved that prince, and hoped to keep 


. Memoirs of him to his fide, knowing he was very much diſſatiſ- 


fied with the emperor. It was obſcrved, that: this 
news made a great impreſſion upon his mind. He 
was pretty near of the tame age, and the ſame com- 
plection, had been but too ſubject to the ſame irregu- 
larities, and his health was very much altered by 
them. But he followed him much cloſer than he 
expected; for he out - lived him but two months. He- 
died at Rumbouillet, of an ulcer between the anus 
and the ſcrotum, occaſioned by bis incontinence, He 
received the ſacraments of the church with great ſigus 
of penitence. | 
It was upon the laſt day of March that France ſuf- 
fered this loſs ; for whatever ſome hiſtorians may 
ſay, it was really ſo to this Kingdom. Age and ex- 
perience had ripened his juq ment, which Was a lit- 
tle too lively, too enterp/zing, not careful or dili- 
gent enough; for he had ninded for a great part of his 
reign his pleaſures more tlan the affairs of his kingdom, 
and than taking good ppcautions in the great deſigns 
which he formed, and which his negligence or raſh- 
| _ rendered fatal to his realm and his own per- 


n. / . K | 

The qualities of he enemy he had to do with, 
made his defects appar much more than they would 
haue done in other /ircumſtances. They had both a 

— deal of ſpiri, valour, and ambition; but in 

barles V. all this vas ſupported by abundance of appli- 
cation, prudeace, ſubtlety, and cunning ; but it was put 
to an indiffe ent uſe by Francis I. who was often too 
frank and oven, too eaſy to be ſeduced by the appear- 
ance of preended ſincerity, which made him fall into 
the ſnares nat were laid for him in all the negotiations, 
and partialarly in the interviews which he had with 
the empeor, who always made him his dupe at thoſe 
times. | | 

He ws affable, familiar with his courtiers, liberal, 
but an (i manager. He was not only lively, but 
likewif penetrating ; had 7 genius, and an hap- 
py mmory. He expreſſed himſelf eafily, nobly, 
with firit, and even a great deal of eloquence, when 
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he had occaſion. He had a good taſte for the polite 4, D. 


arts, he loved the converſation of learned men, 

had improved ſo much by it, that though he had ſtu- 
died but very little during his youth, he ſpoke upon 
all manner of ſubjects with as much judgment and 
diſcretion, as even thoſe who. had examined into 
them with the greateſt care and application. 

The taſte of this prince for the ſciences made them 
floutiſh, during his reign, in the kingdom, where, 
before his time, they had been little cultivated. He 
founded a great number of profeſſorſhips in the uni- 
verſity of Paris. Learning was a certain way for 
perſons of quality to come to favour, if they had in 
other reſpects what was neceſlary to qualify them for 
great _—_ 

Notwithſtauding the paſſion of love, to which this 
prince abandoned himſelf, he always preſerved a good 
bottom of religion, and as well through a true piety, 
as through a wiſe piece of policy, he took all poſſible 


1547- 
2 


precautions to prevent the innovations in matters of 


— trom bringing themſelves into his king- 
m. 
He was of an high ſtature, and pretty well propor- 
tioned, except that his legs were a little too ſlender. 
He had a large forehead, brisk eyes, his noſe was 
long, and a little hooked, his complection fair, and 
his hair black, and he had majeſty and ſweetneſs in 
his countenance. 
He had by Claudia of France, his firſt wife, three 
ſons; the eldeſt Francis, the dauphin, and the duke 
of Orleans the third, who died during his life-time, 
and Henry who was his ſacceſſor to the crown, He 
had likewiſe four daughters; Louiſa and Charlotte, 
who died young, Magdalen, who married Fames V. 
king of Scotland, and lived but a little time after her 
marriage; and Margaret of France, who, in the reign 


of her brother Henry II. married Emanuel Philbert, 


duke of Savoy, in the year 1559. 
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ENRY Il. of that name, king of Hanes, 
aſcended the throne upon the; thirty firit 
* of March, which Was the very day that 
nine and twenty years, before he came in · 

to the world. He had already, g, 
proofs of his courage at the head of armies, and the 
temper and moderation which he had ſhewed in, his 
conduct, gave hopes of a reign leſs Siturbed dan 
8 that of his predeceſſor: I'heſe hopes, however, were 

not anſwered. The Wars which. were carried, 

during this prince's life-time, tho leſꝭ 8 
kingdom, were not much leſs; frequent or, leſs bloody 
than they had hitherto. been; and at the time that he 
concluded them, in a manner that ice to render 
the peace laſting, he was taken off from Fraue h an 
accident, which plunged it into the greateſt mislor- 
tunes. MT, 

He was crowned at Reims, upon the twenty ſixth 
of July. His coronation was preceded and follqw- 


Belcar, 1.25, 


Thuanw, ed by d great many alterations at court, Marſhal,” 
. _ Aunebaut had no more ſhure in the government, __ 
| : / "We 


- 
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the conſtable Mon morenci being recalled from his . D. 
exile at Chantills, retook his place, which that lord had 1547. 
had. Cardinal de Toxrnon, with equal vexation, ſaw 
himſelf excluded from the council, and ſupplanted 
2 Francis duke of Aumale, ſon of Claude count of 

#iſe, Chancellor Oliver was removed from court. 
dre Thiert, and Coſmo de Clauſſe de Marqua- 
x were made ſecretaries of ſtate, and took the 
aces of Crilbert Bayard, and the fieur de Villeroy. 

ter Lixer, firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, 
Was obliged to reſign, and that office was given to 
Jo Bertrand preſident of the parliament; of Toa 
louſe. The marſhal du Brez was brought to his trial 
and condemned to perpetual Impriſonment; an 1 
Fames de Concy de Vervin, his ſon-in-law, for having —1 
ſurrendered Boxlogne ſome years before, without de- | 
fending it ſufficiently, had his head. cut off, 983 
Theſe changes of fortune, which happened in the ſpace 
of the two or three firſt years of the new reign; were for 

the moſt part the conſequences of the diſgrace of the 
-dutcheſs of Eſtampes, and of the favour of Diana of 
Poitiers: The firſt had had all the power in the reign 
of Francis I. the ſecond had the ſame iu that of 
Henry II. and their friends ſhared in theit fortune. 

In theſe revolutions, ſo uſual at court, when it 
changes its maſter, Heury thought he had nothing to 
reproach himſelf with, having ſupplied the places of 
cardinal” de Tonrnun, and admiral 4 Aunebaut with 
two ſo great men; as the conſtable and the duke of Au- 
male were, both very capable of aſſiſting him in his 
council, and at the head of his armies againſt the 
formidable enemy, whom, 1 all appear 
ance he was don to have upon his hands: For it 
was this year that Charles V. ſaw. himſelf at the 
point of his good fortune, glory, and power. 
e had juſt ended very gloriouſly the war which $S-vera! erigi- 

he had at laſt declared againſt the proteſtants of Ger- . (vtters in 
many of the Smalcaldic league by the battle of Mul- „ 

berg, and he had got the two heads of them priſoners; Lamoiguon, 
Frederic eleQor of Saxony, and Philip landgrave of Bos 

Heſſe. France had very much thwarted him in this 

war, and he was reſolved to be revenged of it ; but 

before that, he was reſolved to ſettle the tranquillity 

of Germany. N ; 
Vios, III. Cc This 
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A. D. This reſolution which the emperor to 
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took, gave the 
7, King an * of breaking the meaſures of the 
court of England, to bring about them of youn 
king Edward to Mary Stuart, heireſs of the crow 
of Scotland. He ated fo ſtrenuouffy by his ambal 
ſadors, and the troops which he ſent into Scoslaud, 
"where they performed wonders, that the negotiations, 
and even the intreaties of the Eugliſp fignified nothing. 
The young queen of Scotland was brought into Frauct 
ta be educated there, till her marriage withthedanphin, 
who was aftetwards king Francs II. and Henry by 
this means prevemed the union of the crowns | 
England and Scotland under the fame prince: A union 
which for ſeveral ages had always been looked upon 
as What would be very prejadicial to Faure. 
The ſucceſs which he had in this important affair, 
could not fail of diſpoſing the Exgliſb to enter into 
the emperor's deſigns, and join with him againſt 
France, as ſoon as either ſide ſhould come to a rup- 
ture. For which reaſon the king refolved' to put his 
— 2 into a condition of defending itſelf àgainſt 
theſe two powerful and irreconcilable enemies. 
'Thepeople were perfectly obedient; and he had no- 
thing to fear from that quarter, but the diſturbances 
Which the innovations in matters of religion might 
raiſe among them, the fatal examples of which in 
Germany, made him very careful and vigilant upon 
this head. He renewed the ſevere edicts of the late 
king againſt the innovators, and took care'to have 
them executed. | 1 f 
He made ſeveral regulations among his troops, 
yr mas reſolved 3 _— of his r him- 
He went into Pi:ar a undy, 
Savoy, and paſſed over in Pi 3 At Aale 
he married Anthony of Bourbon, duke of Vendime, to 
one d Allret, only daughter and heirefs' of Henry 
ing of Navarre, and Margaret of France, his ſiſter. 
Of this marriage was born, ſome time after, Fleury, 
who was afterwards king of France, the fourth of 
that name. > hath 
But when the king was on the other ſide of the 
mountains, he heard a piece of news which diſturb- 


Annals of ed the fatisfattion he received from the acclamations 


;-Of the people” wherever he came, It was the 
: rebel- 
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The. Rei f, HeNRT II. 
rebellion which broke out in Augoumais, on account 
of the exciſe. upon ſalt, and ſome violences com- 
mitted. by thoſe who levied thoſe. taxes. It ſpread 
into Xauwonge, Perigord, Agenois, Limouſin, Gaſe 
cogne, Poiton, and, laſtly, Gapenne, where the com- 
mon people roſe. The peaſants flocked together 
to the number of forty thouſand men, and com- 
mitted terrible diſorders in all the provinces : The 
fury of the people of Bourdeauæx, proceeded fo far 
as to murder monſieur de Monueins, governor of 
the caſt les of the city, and to commit a thouſand 
indignities upon bis body after his death. 
Some days after, however, the parliament took 
the matter in band; and being ſupported by the 
principal citizens, cauſed a merchanr, whoſe name 
was Francis de la Vergne, who had been one of the 
heads of the ſedition, to be drawn aſunder by tour horſes; 
and during this, &.. F , brother to the ſieur de Jarnac, 
came thither, and by the promiſes which he made 
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in the king's. name, of hearing the complaints they . - 


had to make againſt his officers, entirely appeaſed 
the ſedition. 

This news very much rejoiced the king; but the 
arrival of the conſtable and the duke of Aumale, 
with ten? thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, re- 
moved all the uncaſineſs about Boardeaux, the re- 
volt of which might have been attended with worſe 
conſequences, by reaſon of its nearneſs to the ſea, 
and the eaſe with which that town might by this 
means have called in foreign ſuccours, | 

The troops entered into it, as into a town they 
had conquered, and took poſſeſſion of all the poſts, 

e citizens Were diſarmed, their charters thrown 
into the fige, and among other ſatisfactions which 
were required of them, the aldermen were condemns 
ed to come in a 1 habit, with a lighted torch 
in their hands, and do the emende honorable before 
the conftable's quarters, and ask pardon of God, the 
king, and juſlice, for their rebellion, and in particular 
for the murder of monſieur de Moune ius. onſicur 
du Lude was made governor of the town, and they 
left him a neceſſary number of gendarms, and other 
troops, to Keep the people to theic duty and obedi- 
ence. | Ce 2 After 


Annats of 
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388 De Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
A. D. After Bonrdeanx was cutbed; commiſſioners were 
1548. ſent into the provinces that had rebelled, and ſome 
Wy ww examples were made as at Boyrdeanx, of thoſe who | 
were the moſt guilty. Every thing being entirely. pa- , | 
cified, the conftable and the duke of Aumale went | 
back to the king, and joined him again. | | 
1 This prince, whoſe authority was the better eſta- 
bliſhed by this rebellion, having put all his frontiers into 
a good condition, began to be in very little pain about | 
the reſentment of the Eugliſh at the 1 of the | 
queen of Scotland, but even reſolved to declare war 
againſt them, if they refuſed to reſtore Boxlogne to 
him without any delay, upon the condition of the 
Dn Tiller, reimburſement which had been agreed on in the laſt 
Colladlien of reign by the treaty made at the camp between Gry- 
et.,  enner and Arares, a | 
This was a very favourable juncture, becauſe Eng- 
land was at that time torn with civil wars, and t 
— rake! notwithſtanding his victory, was very much 
embaraſſed in Germany; for not only the proteſtant, 
but likewiſe the catholick princes there ſhewed their 
diſſatisfaction at his uſage of the lantgrave of Heſſe, 
whom he had put in priſon, notwithſtanding the al- 
ſurances which Maurice duke of Saxony, and Joa- 
chim elector of Brandenbourg, had given the lant- 
grave of his liberty, and even of the reſtitution of 
patt of his dominions. vt, 
Belcer.l.2;, The king therefore taking the advantage of this op- 
Thuan. 1, 4. portunity, tell upon the Boulonnois with an army. I hey 
Annel1 began with attacking ſeveral forts which covered 
py oo 2 Boulogne ; the fort of Sellaqgue was carried ſword in 
| hand; the others were either abandoned, or taken by 
capitulation. There remained none but the tower of 
"Ordre, which was difficult to attack, andy the more 
| fo, by reaſon of the autumn rains. They contented 
themſelves with blocking it up, and preventing any 
thing from enter ing into Boxlogne by land. 

Before theſe conqueſts Leo r xi, who command- 
ed the French flect, had beaten that of Euglaud, and 
tunk ſeveral of the enemies ſhips. Paul de Termes, 
who commanded the French troops in Scotlaud, had 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Exg/. And 
taltly, Boalrgne Was to haid preſled, that it was mw | 


kin n 
* grounds of quarrel, nor at all, unleſs the 
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ed upon as loſt. All theſe reaſons prevailed upon A. D. 
the wiſeſt of the Eugliſb council to terminate their 1549. 
differences with France; and they offered to reſtore 
that place, upon the conditions of the treaty made 
between Francis I. and Heury VIII. The thing was 4 P. 1550. 
concluded upon the 24th of March, and the king ,, in 
conſented to pay four hundred thoutand crowns — of 
two pay ments. The kingdom of Scotland was ins treaties. 
cludcd in the treaty ; and it was ſtipulated that the Leonard. 


of England ſhould nat attack it upon any of the , 2, 


Scots ſhould give new occaſions. L 4 

This peace was very diſpleaſing to the emperor, 
who, notwithſtanding his large dominions, was not 
very formidable to France without the diverſion of 
the Eugliſu, as may be obſerved from the precedin 
reign. He affected, however, not to ſecm diſturbe 
at it. All his attention was upon the affairs of Ger- 
many, where he knew the princes were molt of them 
exaſperated at the imperious manner with which he 
goverucd them, and waited only for an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke, _ 

The king, on the other hand, tho? firmly reſolved 
not to bear the haughtineſs which the emperor often 
uſed towards Francis I. yet kept within bounds, and 
contented himſelf with carrying on correſpondence 
with ſcveral courts of Germany, where his private 
agents were very diligent in informing themſelves of 
what paſſed there: But the intereſts of the two prin- 
ces were ſo oppoſite, that it was an hard matter for 
peace to coutinue between them; and accordingly, 
in the year following, the ſwords were drawn upon “ P. 755t1 
the occaſion I am going to relate. 

Peter Lewis Farneze duke of Parma, the pope's 
ſon, had been killed at Placentia in a ſedition, in the 
year 1547. The pope was perſuaded that the empe- 
ror's miniſters had an hand in this murder, or at leaſt 
that it was not committed without their conſent. 
This prince was very firmly attached to France, and 
for that reaſon very much hated by the emperor, who 
wonld never agree to the donation which the pope 
had made him of Parma and Placentia, tho" after 
his death thoſe two dutchies were to revert to Ocla- 
110 Farneze, who had married Margaret of Atria 


_ 
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A. D. the empetor's natural daughter. Ferdinand de Con- 
551. ſague, governor of Milan, ſeized upon Placentia, af- 
ter the of duke Peter, and hkewiſe endeayanr- 


ed'to do the ſame by Parma, pretending that thoſe 
two cities were fiefs of the empire, and diſmembered 
from the Milane xe. Gonſague s pretence for ſcizing 
upon Plucrmia, was, that he apprehended it won! 
be given to the French, and that the peace of Ita. 
would be diſturbed by it. All this joined to the li- 
berty which the emperor, took of allowing in Ger- 
may the uſe of the cup, that is, the communion un- 
der both kinds, and the marriage of ptieſts, waiting 
till the council had ſettled the affairs of religion, had 
extreamly irritated the pope againſt him. | 
The pope's anger proceeded fo far, that he made a 
propoſal to the king of an alliance with the holy ſee 
againſt the emperor, and at the ſame time of the mar- 
riage of Horace Farneze duke of Caſtro, younger bro- 
ther of Octavio, to Diana of France, the king's natu- 
ral daughter, who was legitimated. The marriagg 
met with no difficulty, _— as the pope offere 
to transfer the government of Parma and Placentia 
to Horace, by taking it from O&avio ; but the pope's 
dat age prevented the king from concluding the al- 
ance, for he died during theſe tranſactions in No- 
vember, in the year 1549. 

His ſucceſſor was cardinal John-Mary du Mont, 
who took the name of Julius III. and who loved 
the family of his predeceſſor, but would not fall out 
with the emperor for the private intereſts of Horace 
and Octavio Farneze, out of whoſe hands he intend- 
ed to take the Parmeſan, and then come to an ac- 
commodation with Charles V. upon that article: But 
the two brothers finding themſelves upon the point of 
being diſpoſſeſſed of their principalities, threw them- 
ſelves into the arms of the king of France, who 
took then under his protection. | 

In the mean time Ferdinand de Gonſague ſeized 
upon er ſelle, and made pr jons for entering in- 
to the Parmeſan. This Ha ility determined the Far- 
nexes to receive into Parma and the other towns the 
French troops which were got together in Mirandole, 
me count of which was on the King's fide. The 
French and Imperial parties began to ſcour about the 

coun- 
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country, and charge each other, not only in a, A. D. 


Me but likewiſe upon the frontiers of Prcardyand the Ne- 1y51. 
f- #heylands ; aud thus the war was declared between the yaw 
IT emperor and the king, by facts, without aproclamation. 
ſe Cb de Cofſe, count of — — had juſt been lr . 
ed made governor of the Frenob Piedmont , and had 
5 been hondated with the ſtaff of marſhal of Fraxce, 
1 vacafit by the death of the prince of Melphe. He 
ly was one of the greateſt. officers that France had at 
li- that time: He took the field about the end of Aaguſt, 
- and made himſelf maſter of Quiers, St. Damiau, and 
n- ſome other fortreſſes; and Ferdinand de Gonſagur 
ng being afraid for the Milane te, raiſed the blockade 
ad which he had formed round Parma, and came to- 
2 The emperor being informed of the expedition of 
re marſhal Briſſac, and knowing that Mr. de Termes 
ar- was got into Parma, and Mr. de Sanſac into Miran- 
0- dole, to defend them, took care to publiſh every 
u where that it was the king who had broken the peace. 
* He made ſtill more noiſe upon the account of the 
c war which the Turlt declared againſt him, as well as 
10 againſt the king of the Romans his brother, It was, 
e's he ſaid in his manifeſto's, the king of Frauce, who, 
al- after the example of his father, ſtirted up the infidels 
Lo- againſt the chriſtian ptinces. Theſe manifeſto's were 
ſtrongly refuted; and it is certain that the emperor 
wr, and the king of the Romans had themſelves given, at 
ed leaſt, pretences more than ſufficient for ſo proud a 
ot prince as Solymar to declare war againſt them. 
ice The ill ſüeceſs of the war in Pieamom, und the 
d- Parmeſan, very much diſturbed the pope, and the 
c- more, becauſe the emperor did not act ſo ſtrenuouſiy 
ut in Italy as he had promiſed, This determined him 
of to deſire the king to be ſo good as to let him ſend a | 
m. legate into France, to endeavour to find out methods ä 
ho of accommodation. The king anſwered with a great 
deal of civility, that the war had not at all diminiſhed 
ed the reſpect which be had for the holy ſee, and that 
55 the legate ſhould: be received in France with all the - 
. honours due to his character. | | 
he The pope named cardinal Verralli for this legation, 7 
{e, a man of parts and conſummate prudence. He foun 
he the king much better diſpoſed than he expected: Car- 
ne { 1 8 Cc 4 dinal 
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1551. from Rome to Venice, received orders from the ki 
| \ 3-40 go to the pope, and negotiate immediately wit 


mm. - | | 

The cardinal behayed himſelf in this negotiation 
with a great deal of art and management: Findin 
the pope intimidated by the advantages the French h 
in Piedmont and Parmeſan, to augment his uneaſi- 
neſs, he made uſe of the news which was lately come, 
that the Ottoman fleet was ready to ſet ſail for the 
coalt pf Iiah; and at length the treaty was conclu- 
ded, by which it was agreed that. there ſhould- be a 


That Octavio Farneze (ſhould keep Parma during that 
time; but that after the two years were expired, he ſhould 
be at liberty to treat withthe holy ſee in what manner he 
ſhould judge proper: That the pope ſhould reſtore to 
the two cardinals Farrezes the principality of Caſtro, 
which he had ſeized upon: I hat if the emperor would 
agree to this treaty, neither they nor the French ſhould 
commit any more hoſtilities upon the territories of 
that prince on that ſide: And that the king would re- 
voke the prohibition he had publiſhed of commerce 
between Fravce and Rome for benefices, and other 
_ eccleſiaſtical affairs. : 

The pope was ſo much rejoiced at this accommo- 
dation, that before it was entirely concluded, he pub - 
liſhed it in full conſiſtory, greatly commending the 
moderation, prudence, and piety of the king. 

Letters of This news was as pleaſing to that prince, as it 
dine! Fer- was” Otherwiſe to the emperor : But being preſſed 
bow... % with ſome diſturbances Which had happened in the 
Letter of car. Kingdom of Naples, by the ill diſpoſition which he 
doe Tour- knew the republick of Sienne was in with regard to 
b „. bim, by the entry of the troops into Hungary, and 
po. Fel yet more by the danger which threatened him on the 
Mr. de La- fide of Germany, he was willing to be comprehend- 
py of ed in the treaty, and accepted the ſuſpenſion of arms 
— for the Parmeſan, the principality ot Mirandole, the 
1. 2. Plaiſuntiue, and the neighbouring countries: 

3 This danger muſt be very preſſing to force the em- 


.* cauſes of an event, in which fortune began to dar 
n on 


A. D. dinal de Tournon, who, fince the war, was retired - 


ceſſation of arms for two years upon theſe conditions: 


by: W er r 


. 458 eror thus to let conditions be preſcribed to him, and 
| indeed it was ſo; but to give a better account of the: 
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2 don Charles V. it will be neceſſary to return back, A. D. 
| aud take a view of affairs a lictle higher. ©  IFFL. 


| ' This prince, ſince his victory at Malberg, where 
John Frehterick elector of Saxony was taken priſo- Es: 
er, had behaved very haughtily towards the Ger- 
| mans, and by the. re-eſtabliſhment of the catholick 
religion in ſeyeral towns of 8 very muck 
irritated the proteſtants. Notwithſtanding he ſtill 
kept in his intereſt Maurice duke of Saxony, to 
whom he had transferred the electorate, and Foachins 
ele&or of Brandenbourg, though both followed the 
novel opinions; but he had very much offended them 
both by his behaviour towards Philip landgrave of 
Heſſe, who, upon their parole, had ſurrendered him- 
ſelt to the emperor, and had been put in priſon with- 
out any regard to them. | IF: 
Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, was an am- 
bitious And diſſembling man, whoſe view. was to 
make himſelf the head of the proteſtant party. He 
thought he had now a favourable opportunity of at- 
taining that end by the war which broke out between 
the king of France and the emperor, on account of 
the difterence about the city of Parma. | 
He treated privately with ſeveral princes of Ger- 
many, and with the king. It was the biſhop of Bayonne, 
whole name was not John du Freſue, as he is cal- 
led in the printed hiſtories, but John de Freſſe, as 
may be ſeen in the origipal letters of that prelate to 
the king: It was, I ſay, this biſhop who managed 
all this intrigue, - Maurice's treaty. with France was 3 
concluded upon the fifth of October, in the year 155; profcent de 
and ratified by the king at Chambor upon the fifth Lamoignon. 
of January the year following. | en Oo 135 
he king, by this treaty, was to undertake the 
defence of the liberties of Germany, and to furniſh 
immediately, for the three firſt months of the war, 
two hundred and forty thouſand crowns, and after- 
wards ſixty thouſand every month. He obliged him- 
ſelf to bring an army into the Netherland, to come 
towards the Rhine with another, and begin with ma- 
king bimſelf maſter of the four Imperial towns, 
Which did not ſpeak the German language, namely, 
Cambray, Toul, Met, V. erdun, tO keep them as vi- Ceiledlion i 
car of the holy empire. The treaty was ſigned by the L 4 


elector Leouard,t.2. | 
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„the eleQtor of Brandenbourg, Fre- 


derick count palatine, and a great many other princes 


By the ſame 2 Maurice elector of Saxony 
was declared the head of the league of the German 
princes, and general of the army which was to be 
formed of their troops. The elector publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, in which he laid down three motives for the 
war Which he declared _ the emperor: The 
firſt, was the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; the 
ſecond, the defence of the liberties of Germany; and 
the third, was the deliverance of Philip latitgrave of 
Heſſe, his father-in-law. | | 
| hen this | broke our, the emperor was at 
Juſpruck, and no army in Germany, the greateſt 
part of his troops being marched towards the electot 
of Saxony.” He lay under a neceflity of attempting 
the method of negotiation, in order to amuſe the 
eleQtor, and to gain time. The elector did not refuſe 
a conference, which was agreed on, and was to be 
held at Lim ſome time after ; but he ſtill advanced, 
and came to Donavert, upon the Danube, where Al- 
bert, marquis of Brandenbourg, joined him with a 
new body of troops. 

From thence they marched forwards, the moſt con- 
ſiderable towns ſubmitting to theſe two princes, ſome 
willingly and gladly, and others for fear of having 
their territories plundered.” „Their troops increaſed 
every day; and at laſt the electot left his camp, and 
went to Lutz, according to the agreement with the 
King of the Romans. | 

n the mean while the king likewiſe entered upon 
action with a numerous army, and took care to 
execute the article which obliged him to ſeize upon 
Toul, Verdun, and Metz. He entered Lorain, made 
the dutcheſs · mother give him her ſon to educate him 
at the court of France, and let her know that as ſhe 
was the emperor's niece, he conld not with prudence 
rely upon her, and obliged her to leave the adminiſtra- 
tion of the dutchy of Lorain to count Nicholas of 
Vandemont, the young duke's uncle. She was con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to force, and ſhe retired to the Ne- 
therlands, which had been for along time the ufual 

| retreat 


* 
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of May. The king's defi 
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retreat for the ſiſters, nieces, and aunts of the empe- 
ror. | e | 


continued his rout towards Alſarra. 

The French army came to Saverne upon the third 
| was to make himſelf 
maſter of S:rasboarg, and afterwards paſs the Rhine, 
and penetrate further into Germany; but the inhabi- 
tants of Strasboxrg had raiſed a conſiderable number 
of troops, and there was no way to attack the place. 
On the other hand, the Swiſs ſent a deputation to 
him, defiring him to ſpare that city and its depen- 
dances, The count palatine, the archbiſhop of Menz, 
the elector of Treves, and ſome other princes on this 
ſide. the Rhine, applied likewiſe to him, defiring him 
not to enter upon their territories, He made a merit 
to them of acquieſcing in their demands, and re- 
turned with his army into Lorain; but, in truth, be- 
ſides the difficulties which he found in ſubſiſting his 
troops in thoſe parts, two other reaſons determined 
him to this retrcat towards his frontiers. 

The firſt was, that Martm 1 oy one of the ge- 
nerals of the {mperial army in the Netherlands, Was 
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The king left Arthnr de Coffs, lord of Connor, and. 

brother to marſhal Briſſac, n of Nancy, and 


commitring great ravages in Champagne, where he Sleidan, | 


had made himſelf maſter of $zezay : The ſecond 
was, that the elector of Saxony had ſent him the re- 
ſults of the conference at Lintz; by which it appea- 
red that there was a great probability of an accommo- 
dation of the princes of Germany with the emperor ; 
and that peace would be concluded at Paſſaw, where 
it had been agreed to hold new conferences upon the 


twenty ſixth of May. 


heſe letters of the elector made the king believe 
that he was in a quite different diſpoſition from what 


he was in reality, and that he intended to make peace, 


but he was ſoon undeceived; for the elector know- 
ing that the emperor. was getting ſome troops toge- 
ther near [nſprack, with an inteution to put himſelf 


in a condition of making a more advantageons treaty, 


reſolved, with the advice of the biſhop of Bayouze, 
to prevent him, .aud marched in hopes even of ſeizing 
ppon him, | 


He 
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A. D. He forced a defile, guarded by eight hundred Im- 
1552. periakfis; whoſe flight threw tecror into the camp 
{WY Which the emperor had formed near the town of 
Reute. The elector came thither a'ſhort time after, 

attack*d it, made himſelf maſter of it, and there were 

| a thouſand of the emperor's ſoldiers killed, or ta- 
CerdinalFer- ken, or drowned in the Lech, From thence he went 
15 the bing in to aſſault the caſtle of Erneberg, a very firong place, 
the colleftion in Which there was a large garriſon, and a pretty 
of Mr. de great number of troops in the neighbourhood, He 
eters, carried it ſword in hand, took near three thouſand 
priſoners, loſt but very few ſoldiers, and came in two 

days march to Zirlen, two leagues fram Iuſpruck, 

Where he hoped to ſurprize the emperor. But as ſoon 

As this prince knew of the taking of _— he left 

Inſprack, ſick as he was, and did not ſtop t [ he got 

to Villac upon the Drave in Carinthia, followed by the 

king of the Romans, and all his court, in ſuch an 

equipage as it may be imagined he was furniſhed with 

in ſo precipitatc and unforeſeen a flight as this. Ter- 

ror ſpread as far as Trent: The prelates and divines, 

both German aud ſtalian, leſt it; and the pope was 

obliged to adjourn the council. 

e elector of Saxony, after having allowed his 

ſoldiers to plunder every thing at [zſprack that be- 

longed to the emperor, the Spariard:, and the cardi- 

na! archbiſhop of Ansbaurg, went to Paſſaw upon 

the day prefixed, which was the twenty ſixth of May, 

aud ordered his troops to obſcrve the truce exactly ; 

which, as had bcen agreed, was to begin that day, 

and continue the fiftcen following days, that they 

_ purſue their endeavours after peace with greater 

3 

F , The firlt meeting was held upon the firſt day of 
June. The elector of Saxony laid down the motives 
which had obliged him to take up arms. T'wo days 

after the biſhop of Bayonne had an audience in a ſe- 

cond meeting, at which he extolled with a great deal 

of eloquence the zcal of the king his maſter for the 

' liberties of Germany; he did not diſſemble his ſurprize, 

that after having engaged the king in a war of this 
conſequence, they ſhould think t ſoon of _ 

peace; but that as he had undertaken it only for the ad- 

yantage of the princes of Germazy, he would not - 

poſt 
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poſe it, if it ſecured their liberties, and procured the A.” D. 


lantgrave's releaſement, © | 

| aſſembly made a very civil anſwer, which the 
biſhop of A ſent to the king. This prince wrote 
a letter to the diet upon this occaſion, in which he 


pretended. to ſhew himſelf more ſatisfied with the 
princes of Germany than he really was. It was read 


in an aſſembly, and cauſed the king of the Romans to 
make a vehement invective againſt Fraxce ; but the 
eleor of Saxony replied, and ſaid, that was not the 
buſineſs they were upon; that the truce was finiſhed, 
and that he deſired him to declare the emperor's reſo- 
lution upon the lantgrave's reteaſement, and upon 


the other points for which they were aſſembled. 


157 2. 


The king of the Romans deſired ſome time to give Sleidan. 
in the laſt anſwer, and with difficulty obtained, that * *+ 


the truce might be prolonged to the latter end of Ju- 
y; and as ſoon as that day was paſſed, hoſtilities 


were renewed, till at length, upon the laſt day of the 


month, the peace was concluded. 

The principal articles were, the releaſement of the 
lantgrave of Heſſe, and the reſtitution which was 
made him of his town of Rhimsfeld; and that the 
emperor in fix months ſhould aſſemble a general diet, 
to ſatisfy the princes of the empire upon their grie- 


vances; that in the mean while liberty of conſcience 


ſhould- be allowed; and that thoſe of the Ausbourg 
confeſſion ſhould fit in the Imperial chamber, from 
which they had been excluded, 

Such was the treaty of Paſſaw, which the Lutbe- 
rans have always looked upon as the ſolid foundation 
of their ſecurity, with regard to their religion, and 


of the impunity with which the princes and towns of 


Germany, who had embraced it, profeſſed it, and 
eſtabliſhed it in their dominions. 0 

As ſoon as the peace was ſigned, the biſhop of 
Bayonne retired, ſeeing very well that there was no- 
thing more to be hoped for in favour of France, 
from the elęctor of Saxony; who having compaſſed 
the two things he aimed at, namely, the releaſement 
of the lantgrave, and the making himſelf the head of 
the proteſtant party, gave himſelf very little trouble 
about the king's interelt. 


While 


8 
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While all this paſſed in Germany, the king was re- 
2 turned into Frauce. At the news © „e 
the Imperialiſis left Champagne, and abaudoned Staray 
to cover Luxembourg . ** n 
The French did = ſame in this province that the 
enemy had done in Champagne, and ravaged all the 
country. Damvilliers, N, Mout-Medi, and ſeve- 
ral other places were taken, Marſhal de {a Mark re · 
took likewiſe his town of Bauillon; after which the 
army being very much fatigued, was part of it put in» 
to quarters for refreſhment, and part af it disbanded, 
though the ſeaſon of the year was no faxther advan- 
ced than the month of Fly. * | 
In the mean time the emperor's fears being re» 
moved by the treaty of Paſſau, he breathed nothing 
but revenge againſt France, though he diſſembled it; 
and when he got ſome troops together, which came 
from all his dominions, his pretence was the aſſiſtance 
of Hungary, where Mahomet Bacha was actually be- 
ſieging Agra. | 


e lent the elector of Saxony into Hung ary with a 


numerous body, and ſpread a report, that in a ſhort 
time he would follow, it ; but as ſoon as his army 
was got together, he marched towards the Rhine, 
not, as he gave out, to attack the * of Fraxce, but 
marquis Alber; of Hrandewbourg, Who would not 
tign the treaty of Paſſau, and bad been declared an 
enemy to the empire. That prince ravaged the arch» 


biſhopricks of Treves and Mentz; and theſe ravages . 


continued till the emperor had pailed the &hine at 
Strasbourg. = 
The Iuperial army came and encamped at Ilague- 
nau, and from thence to Landau: Albert of Bran- 
deuwbourg removed in proportion as the emperor ap- 


proached; and having paſſed the Mae xe, he went into 


Luxembourg, and returned from thence into Lœrain, 


being reſolved to come to an accommodation either 


with the emperor or the king of France, according 
as either the one or the Other would allow him th 
greateſt advantages. | 


 "Fhuan. 1.8. As ſoon as the king ſaw the emperor march to- 


— a wards the Rhine, he ſuſpected that the ſtorm would 


Trade, 6, fall upon his kingdom, and that this prince would 


Kc. , infallibly attack 70%, Verdun and Metz, the taking 
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of which had very much diſpleaſed him. He prepa- 
red for his defence; and in the beginning of Azgsfh, 
ſent to that frontier, in the quality of his lieutenant - 


general, Francis duke of Guiſe, who had taken that 


title after the death of Claude. his Father, and had 
yielded that of duke of Aamale to Claude his youn- 
ger brother. The duke of Guiſe was a prince who 
wanted no quality of body, mind and ſoul, requiſite 
or 8 a hero. He had already, upon ſeveral OC» 
ms gps 3 proofs of his courage and conduct; 

together with ſo great Merit, he enjoyed the fa- 
vour of his maſter to enable him to improve it. This 
one important accaſion furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing his preat talents, and of riting to 
that height of glory and reputation in war, in which 
no perſon of his time equalled him. 
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He did not doubt but the emperor's deſign was Re2-tion of the 
upon Merz, and omitted nothing to put himſelf ee. , Merz 


in a condition of making a vigorous reſiſtance. 
He ſtored it with proviſion and ammunition; he 
made ſeveral cavaliers without, on which to place 
the cannon, formed his plan for the entrench- 
ments which he would make behind the walls in the 
ne where they ſhould. be attacked; affigned the 

veſt officers of the garriſon their quarters, and ſet- 
tled an admirable method for the relief of the inhabi- 
tants and ſoldiers, being refolved to obſerye the ex- 
acteſt military diſcipline wir the utmoſt rigour. 

This point was fo much the more difficult to put in 
execution, as ſeveral princes of the blood, and the great- 
eſt lords of the kingdom, ſhut themſelves up with 
him in the town, among others the count of Au- 
guien, Lewis prince of Conde, both the brothers of 
Anthony of Bourbon duke of Vendome, and king of 


, Navarre, Charles of Bourbon, prince of Roche Sur. yon, 


Francis of Lorain, 2 rior of France, Rene of Lo- 
rain, marquis of Elbeuf, both brothers to the duke of 
Gaiſe, the duke of Nemours, Horace Farneze, duke 
of Caſtro, grandſon of pope Paul III. who was ſoon, 
28 | have obſerved already, to marry Diana the king's 
natural daughter, the count of Martigues, Montms- 
rene i and Damville, the conſtable's ſons, and a great 
number of 'other perſons of quality. 


It 


by Mr. de Sa- 


lignac. 
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3 H. D. lt was with all this brave nobility that the duke of 
= * i552. Cuiſe Waited for Charles V. One thing embaraſſed 
him more than all the reſt; it was the having marquis 
Albert of Brandentourg in his neighbouthood, whoin he 
very much miſtruſted, and whom at the ſame time he was 
forced to keep fair with in the preſent uncertainty, whe- 
ther he would declare for the emperor or the king; but 
a ſhort time after the emperor's coming up, he declared 
„ for that prince in a manner which very much pro- 
yoked the duke of Guiſe. For the duke of Aamale, 
his brother, who had orders to follow the marquis 
with a ſmall body of troops, was attacked by him, 
defeated, and taken, being wounded with three pi- 
ſtol ſhots ; after which the marquis guitting the white 
ſcarf, and taking the red, carried the duke of Aumale, 
as it were in triumph, to the Imperial camp, and there 
rook up his quarters, ; | 7 

The emperor's army therefore being come up to 
Metz, and the quarters being diſtributed, the attack 
was made upon the Champereſe port, which is not 
there at preſent, and where the duke of Alva, general 

; of the army under the emperor, took his, poſt. 

As the Imperialſts. were a long time before the 
place, before the opening of their trenches, which was 
not done till the beginning of November, the duke of 
Gmiſe fatigued them with a great number of fallics, 

moſt of them ſucceſsful, and very well managed, 
-which gave them to underſtand, that they would not 
- ealily accompliſh their enterprixe. The emperor did 
not come to the camp till the twentieth day of the 
month, and was very much troubled with the gout. 
Upon the twenty fixth he went into the trenches to 
encourage the ſoldiers, who began to be diſheartened 
at the bad weather, and the vigorous reſiſtance of the 
beſieged. They were carried on as far as the brink 
of the ditch, the deſcent from whence the duke of 
. cou intended to hinder. fe 
$ | * Upon the twenty eighth the cannon continuing to 
play with very great fury, a great part of the wall, be- 
tween the towers of Vaſſienx and Ligmeres, fell all 
of a ſudden. The enemy at the ſight of this fall, 
ſhouted for joy; but this joy did not laſt long; for 
when the duſt was laid, they were ſurprized at dif- 
covering a large rampart beyond, very well flanked 
f an 
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and lined with arquebuſſiers; and the breach of the A. D. 


wall fo ſteep that they could not mount it. From 
this rampart they could ſee into the trenches; and the 


arquebuſſiers killed ſo mauy men there, that the be- 


ſiegers were obliged to make a demi-baſtion to cover 
themſelves. | * | 
As 'the cannon made new breaches in the walls, 


the enemy diſcovered the like entrenchments nar 


which the duke of Guiſe, with prodigious labour, 
cauſed to be made through the whole extent of the 
attack. This obliged them to work under ground, 
to come underneath the ditch, to ſet on the miner-at 
the wall. ru] 

The emperor, at the beginning of the ſiege of 


| Metz, had ordered Hedin to be beſieged by another 


army, and had taken it. He immediately ſent the 
duke of Guiſe information of it; who, to be even 
with the emperor, ſent a trumpet to him, to acquaint 
him with the taking of Albe, in Piedmont, by marſhal 


Briſſac. 


s the loſs of Hedin was of great importance, the 


duke of Guiſe ſent word to the king, that he would 

anſwer for holding out long enough to give him time 

— that place; and upon this aſſurance the king 
ed it. 

15 the mean while the duke found out by a Savoy- 
ard, who was taken in a ſalley, and an Italian gentle- 
man, who ſurrendered to him, that the mines were 
very far advanced, and whither they were bringin 
them. This ſaved the place; for they countermine: 
immediately, and the miners of the beſiegers hearing 
people at work near em, were obliged to quit their 
A | 

It was already the end of December, and the coun- 
try was all covered with ſnow. The bad ways made 
it very difficult for the convoys to come to the camp; 
the emperor ſaw the troops diminiſh day after day: 
At laſt, not being willing to loſe the reſt of his army, 


he reſolved, with a good deal of chagrin, to raile the 


ſiege; and, after 1 all his meaſures to make 
is retreat with ſafety, he decamped upon the ſecond of 
anuary, having ſeen the fineſt of all the armies he 
had ever commanded againſt Fance, deſtroyed moſt- 
ly 72 ſeverity of the ſeaſon and ſickneſs. 
Vor. III. D d The 


1552. 
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A. D. The duke of Gziſe took great care of the ſick and 
1552, Wounded, great numbers of whom were found in 
aue enemies camp. He likewiſe ſignalized his piety 
in another manner; for being informed, that there 
were heretical books in ſeveral houſes in the town, 
he had them all brought together, and kindled the 
bonfire with t after the proceſſion which he or- 
dered, to return God thanks for the ſucceſs of his 
defence. ; vp 
This was the iſſue of the ſiege of Metz, which the 
courage, conduct, activity, and vigilance of the com- 
mander, the intrepidity, confidence, and obedience 
of thoſe who ſerved under him, the ſtratagems, and 
all the ſubtilties that art could invent for the defence 
of a town, for perplexing the enemy in their ground, 
for retarding their approaches, and keeping them al- 
ways vigilant and uneaſy, render'd the moſt memora- 
ble fiege that had been made during all this century. 
The king received the news of the deliverance of 
Metz, and the ruin of the Imperial army, with a joy 
equal to the importance of ſuch an event. Great re- 
joicings were made upon it, and ſeveral medals were 
ſtruck, to perpetuate the memory of it. 
The war was carried on in other places with no 
better ſucceſs to the Imperialiſts than before Metz. 
The count of Roexx, indeed, had made an incurſion 
into Picardy, but it ended in ſome ravages, and the 
_ of ſome little indefenſible towns, which he 
could not keep: But during this time the duke of 
1 retook Hedin before the end of the ſiege of 
tx. | | 
Annals of Marſhal Briſſac took Albe-and Verne in Piedmont. 
1 ſis Ferdinand de Gonſague raiſed the ſiege of the city of 
; Beyne, defended by Montluc; Sienne revolted from 
the Spariards, and ſubmitted to the French: Andrew 
Doria was beaten in the Mediterranean by Dragut 
and Sinas Bac ha, admirals of the Tarkiſp fleet. 
Srrada de Iheſe were the moll conſiderable actions of the 
_ Belfi- year 1552, Which was the moſt unfortunate of all 
Beicar. 1,26. Charles V's life; and it was upon this occaſion that 
he faid, I'hat fortune was a friend to young people; 
meaning, that his good ſucceſs was gone from him 
to the young king of France, who got the better of 
him cvery Where. e 
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The next year did not begin fo fortunately in Fan- 


ders for the French. Terotianne was taken by aſſault, 
and razed to the ground, by Cæſar Pontius of Lalain, 


moreuci, the conſtable's ſon, who commanded there, 
was made priſoner. | 
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general of the Imperial army, and Monſieur de Mant- Anne of 5 


Frances» 


The _ of Terouauue Was followed by that of 


Hedin, which was likewiſe razed. Horace Farneze, 


who had juſt married Diana the king's natural daugh- 


ter, was killed there with a cannon ball. 
This was the firſt expedition in which Emanuel 


Ppdillert of Sævoy, prince of Piedmont, commanded 


as general, and which gave a beginning to the great 
N which he afterwards gained in war. Duke 
Charles, his father, dying fome time after, he took 
the title of duke of Savoy; but he was not reſtored 
to = of his dominions till the end of this reign. 

he bad weather hindered the king from underta- 
king the ſiege of Cambray, for which he had made 
great preparations : But the conſtable defeated the 
duke of Arſcot, in a battle near the river Authies. Six 
hundred of the enemy were killed upon the ſpot, the 
duke was taken priſoner, and the prince of Epinoy 


lain. ; 


The Inperiakſis did not ſucceed ſo well in Italy, 
as in France. Mr. de Termes, who commanded t 
French troops in the country of Senne, having an ar- 
o of twelve thouſand men, render'd all the efforts 
of the Spaniſh troops ineffectual, though they con- 


' ſiſted of five and twenty thouſand men, He made 


them raiſe the ſiege of Montalcin, and he remained ma- 
ſter of the field; becauſe cardinal Paceco, viceroy 


of Naples, tent for the. Spamſp army thither, to op- 


poſe the Ottoman fleet, which eommitted great rava- 
ges upon the coaſt of Calabria. 

It was joined with the French fleet, commanded 
by the prince of Salernum and baron de la Garde. 
Mr. 4eTermes made uſe of this fleet to make a deſcent 
upon the iſle of Corſica. He took ſeveral towns 
there, and had made himſelf in time matter of it, if 


it had not been for the miſunderſtanding which aroſe 
between him and Dragut, admiral of the Oztoman 


fleet, to whom he would not allow the pillaging of 
Sanbonifacio, which ſurrendered by capitulation. 
 Dda After 
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After Dragut was retired, Andrew Doria came to 
the aſſiſtance of the iſland, and retook ſome towns: 
But Mr. de Termes continued maſter of the ſouthern 
m_ of it, and intrenched himſelf there during the 
winter. 

Marſhal de Briſſac ſurprized Verceil in Piedmont, 
and pillaged it: But not having any cannon, with 


Which to attack the caftle, he retired... He took like- 


wiſe ſome other towns, and diſconcerted all the de- 
ſigns of Gonſague, who by this means loſt a great 
deal of reputation and intereſt with the emperor, 
Such different ſucceſs. made the pope hope, that the 
two princes would hearken to peace. Io this pur- 
ole he employed Don Corneio, his nephew, who was 
in the, emperor's army, and made ule of the duke of 
Florence to apply to the king. The king anſwered, 
that the inſignificancy of ſo many projects of peace 
as had been made, hindered him from offering any 
ropoſals, but that he would receivethoſe which ſhould 
be made to him. The emperor ſhewed more com- 
plaiſance to the pope, and offered ſome propoſals to 
the king. They were ſo extravagantly unreaſonable, 


that the king received them with diſdain, and did not 


Du Cheſue 
%. of Eng- 
land, L 20- 


vouchſafe to anſwer them: But during theſe tranſac- 


tions, news came of an accident, which produced 
great alterations with regard to politicks, religion, and 
the intereſts of the two princes. It was the ſickneſs 
and death of Edward VI. king of England, in the ſix- 
teenth year of his age. 

As ſoon as the king heard of Edward's ſickneſs, he 
ſent Mr. de Noailles into England. The pretence of 
this embaſſy was, to aſſure the king of England of the 
king of Frances concern at his ſickneſs : But the true 
intention was to prevent Mary, eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VIII. from aſcending the throne of England; 
becauſe it was known that the emperor had already 


taken meaſures to bring about the marriage of that 


princeſs with the prince Don Philip his fon. The 


thing ſucceeded at firſt; and Edward, notwithſtanding 
a 


the late king his father's will, which ſettled the crown 
upon Mary, and then Elizabeth, his ſiſters, after his 
iſſue, excluded Mary, by the management of the prin- 
cipal members of his council, who did not like that 


princeſs, becauſe ſhe was a catholick, and were _ | 
X * 


"> 


* 
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devoted to 2 Dudley, duke of Northumberland, A. D. 
who propoſed to fix the crown upon Jane of Sxffolk, 1553. 
his ſon's wife, and the king's couſin. | 2 
He compaſſed his end, and ſhe was proclaimed queen 
of England; but Mary's party, who were got into 
Norfolk, prevailed. The duke of Northumberland was 
betrayed by thoſe very perſons who at firſt had ſerved, 
him the beſt. His army forſook him: Mary was pro- 
claimed queen: She had the duke taken up, and cut 
off his head. | 
The firſt care of the new queen, who had alway 
profeſſed the catholick religion, was to re-eſtabliſh ir 
in England. She ſucceeded in it with much more 
eaſe and leſs diſturbance than could have been expec- . 
ted; but in the ſituation ſhe was in, ſhe wanted a 
ſtrong ſupport againſt the hereticks. She met with 
it in the offer which the emperor made her of his ſon 
for a ſpouſe; and after a good deal of conſideration, 
ſhe retolved upon it, though ſhe foreſaw the diſcon- 
tent of moſt of the nobility, gentry, and people of 
England, who would not willingly come under a fo- 
reign maſter, and a catholick. | 
here were accordingly ſome riſings upon the pub- 
lication of the treaty of marriage; but ſhe compaſled 
her end, and Don Philip landed in England in July, 
and the nuptials were celebrated. 
The king was very much chagrined at this marri- A. D. 1554+ 
age, and foreſaw the bad conſequences of it to his king- 
dom : But without ſeeming to be ſurprized, he made 
haſte to prevent the. emperor in the Netherlands, as 
he had done the year before. The conſtable divided 
his army into ſeveral bodies ; and after having given 
the enemy ſome jealouſies in three or four places, 
where ravages were committed, and where they took 
ſome ſmall towns, marſhal de St. Andre fell all of a 
ſudden upon Mariembourg, a very ſtrong place, new- 
ly fortified, and took it in fix days. The king car- 
ried Bovines by aſſault, and afterwards Dinant, the 
caſtle of which he razed. From thence he went 
to Queſuoy, and offered battle to the duke of Savoy, 
general of the Imperial army, who did not think pro- 
per to accept it. Laſtly, he attacked Rexti, which 3 
was nothing but a caſtle, but very ſtrongly ſitua- „mentor, 
ted in the midſt of marſhes, upon the confines «f the nay 
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This little place covered Artois on that fide, and 
on the other ſide very much incommoded- Bonlonnois, 
which borders upon it. It was, upon this account, of 
ao to both parties: But after all, the king's 
chief deſign in attacking it, was to bring the emperor 
to 2 battle; and he had all the reaſon in the world to 
expect it, when he ſaw that prince come at the head 
of his army to ſuccour the place., 4 65 

And, indeed, the emperor was reſolved to hazard 
a battle rather than let it be taken, He encamped be- 
tween Marque and Fougquember, behind the wood of 
Renti, which he propoſed to make himſelf maſter of, 
in order to battcr the French camp from thence. The 
duke of Guiſe, whoſe quarters lay on that ſide, gueſ- 
ſed at the emperor's defign ; ſome of whoſe battalions 
came the next day to take poſſeſſion of the wood: 


They fell into an ambuſcade, into which the duke 


drew them. There were a great many of them kil- 
ted, and the reſt took to their heels, 

As the emperor was reſolved to be maſter of the 
wodd at any rate, the duke of Guiſe was informed 
about noon, that tour thouſand horſe, headed by the 
duke of Say, and as many arquebuſſiers, preceded 


by ſome 4 — and commanded by Ferdinand de 


onſag ue, were advancing on the fide of the wood, 
with four pieces of cannon ;. and that a body of lanſ- 
quenets, under Jobs count of Naf/aw, and marſhal 
we Cleve, with two thouſand reiſters, and a thouſand 
light horſe, with four pieces of cannon likewiſe be- 
fore them, were marching towards the other ſide of 
the wood, The duke gave the king advice of it, and 
aſſured him, that it was impoſſjble to avoid a battle; 
and that he would go directly and face the enemy, 
waiting for him to come and ſupport him. 
The conſtable immediately ranged his troops in or- 
der for their march, and the king put himſelf at the 
head of the Swiſt, to ſhew them the confidence which 


he placed in their valour and fidelity: The duke of 


Aumale and the fieur de Tavannes commanded the 


light horſe, and the troops began to ſpread themſelves 
between the wood and Reni. | 
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In the mean while the emperor charged three hun- A. D. 


dred arquebuſſiers, whom the duke of ay had poſted 
in the wood. They retired fighting: 


duke of Guiſe had taken his poſt, with marſhal de St. 
Andre, the duke of Nevers, Alphonſo of Ef, and 
Gaſpard of Celgni, called admiral de Chatillon after 
he had been raiſed to that dignity by the death of 
marſhal & Annebaut. | 

The enemy, who purſued the three hundred arque- 
buſſiers, ſeeing what good order the duke of Gaiſe 
was in, ſtopped, waiting for the arrival of the other 
troops, who were coming by the ſides of the wood. 

e firſt that appeared were the reiſters. The duke 

of Gaiſe charged them with ſome ſquadrons of light 
horſe, under the command of the duke of Nemours, 
de Tavannes, and d Auchi. The reiſters ſuſtained the 
charge with a great deal of reſolution, and made the 
French give way. Baron de Carton, the fieur de For- 
ges guidon of Tavaxnes's company of gendarms 
were killed; the viſcount of Auchi, Rendan, a 
Amanzay his lieutenant, were wounded ; upon which 
the duke of Guiſe, fearing the conſequences of this 
beginning of a rout, put himſelf at the head of ſome 
cavalry, With the duke of Aumale, his brother, and Ta- 
vanes, who rallicd their people with all ſpecd. The 
duke of Cuiſe charged again, and that with ſo much 
fury, that the reiſters were broke through, and thrown 
upon the 1 lanſquenets, who followed them. 

e puſhed his point, and without giving the enemy 
time to recover themſelves, penetrated as far as the 
lanſquenets, who were already in diſorder, rode over 
them, and entirely routed that part of the Imperial ar- 
my, while the duke of Nevers, on the other fide, at- 
tacked with the ſame ſucceſs ſome Spaniſo horſe, ſup- 
ported by a body of arquebuſſiers. | 

In the mean while the infantry of the king's camp 
came up, and being animated by ſo happy a beginning, 
attacked the Spaniſh infantry, and after a pretty ſtrong 
teſillance broke it. At the ſame time the admiral, on 
foot, followed by part of the infantry, of which he 
was captain general, attacked that of the [mperiah/ts, 
which. was. ſpread in the wood, and made a great 
laughter among them. - was not doubted, but 4 
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everal were 
killed; and the reſt got to a little plain, where the 
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the conſtable had marched the 'reſt of the army with 
as much ſpeed as was proper upon ſuch an occaſion, 
all the emperor's would have been entirely defeated; 
But this prince, as ſoon as be ſaw things take ſo ill a 
turn, made his troops who were the leaſt advanced, 
retreat in good order, and employed moſt of them in 
entrenching his camp in the night, being afraid that 
the French would come and attack him the next day. 

He loſt near two thouſand men in this battle, The 
duke of Savoy, Ferdinand de Gonſague, and Anth 
de Granvelle biſhop of Arras, the emperor's chancel- 
lor, had like to have been taken. They quitted their 
horſes, and got into the wood, from whence th 
eſcaped to the camp by the favour of the night, whic 


put an end to the battle. There were not above two 


Me mov of 
Tavannes. 


hundred men killed upon the fide of the French. Se- 
venteen enſigns, five cornets, and ſeven pieces of can- 
non which they took, were indubitable marks of their 
victory. The king rewarded ſeveral officers; Ta- 
vanne s, among others, was honoured with the collar 


of the order, and the king put upon his neck that 


which he wore himſelf. | | 
Notwithſtanding this victory, the king raiſed the 
ſiege of Renti, becauſe the emperor had cut off his pro- 
vilion and forage; but before he decamped, he ſent 
that prince notice of it, telling him, that he expected 
him at a place near Renti, which he zopoimed.. ſup- 
poſing that he would accept of a ſecond battle, The 
emperor did not think- proper to do it, having what 
he aimed at, -and therefore let the French army go 
without attacking it, in its retreat. Thus ended the 
campaign on that fide. The duke of Savoy advanced 


With a party of Imperial troops towards the town of 


Meſnil, and fortified it; it is called at preſent New 
Hedin! And the king on his fide likewiſe fortified $7, 
Eſprit de Nue, between Monſtrueil and the Somme, to 


oppoſe that new fortrels. 


Anal, of 
Belle-Fo- 
reſt, |, 6. 


Immediately after the battle of Renti, the king be- 
ing again encamped before that place, the emperor 
gave him notice by a general diſcharge of his artillery, 
and the great ſhouts of joy which were made in his 
camp, of the deteat of the French army in Taſcany; and 
he was not long without receiving the unacceptable 
particujars himſelf. | 

Cof- 
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red into the caſtle, and defeude 


his march, but he could not come up with him; an 
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Coſmus de Medicis, great duke of Tuſcany," who A. D. 
had for ſome time only fayoured the emperor's party 1554. 
under-hand, had at laſt declared openly for him, A 
with a deſign to drive the French out of the town of 
Sienne, and the other places which depended upon 
that republick. Peter Stroxzi, a valiant and skilful 
officer, but ſeldom very ſucceſsful in his enterprizes, 
was ſent into that country to command there, in the 
room of Mr. de Termes, who till maintained himſelf ' 
in the tuwns of the iſle of Corſica, which he had made 
himſelf maſter of. | 

The great duke gave the command of his troops to 
1 marquis of Marignan, of the family of 
the Medicis of Milan, who had already gained a reputa- 
tion in war. He blockaded Sienne: But Stroxzi ha- 
ving put Montluc into that place, entered upon the 
great duke's territories, and by this means obliged the 
marquis of Marignan to raiſe the blockade. Strogzi 
attacked Foyano. The marquis came to his aſſiſtance 
but he found the place ſurrendered. He attacked 
Marciano, being reſolved to join battle with Stroxzi, 
if he had pretended to ſuccour that Place. The 
Town was abandoned by the 8 who reti- 

it. 

Stroxzi approached it, and the marquis of Ma- Montluc's 

four durſt not give the aſſault in the preſence of the Commentaries 
rench army. In the mean while both armies want- * 

ed water, and the taking or ſaving of the place de- 

pended upon the decampment of one of the two. 

Strozzs was obliged to decamp firſt, and contra- 
ry to the advice of Montluc, he made his retreat 
in open day, contenting himſelf with ſending his 
Papgage and artillery betore in the night. He was 
followed by the marquis, who harraſſed him durin 


he did not ſtop till he had paſled a valley which is di- 
vided in two by hollows made with floods. As ſoon 
as he had paſſed it, he turned about and ranged his 
army in order of battle upon the brinks of thoſe hol- 
Jows. 

He had two or three thouſand men leſs than the 
enemy, but ir was 1 — for theſe to attack him 
as he was poſted. He put the lanſquenets on his 
right, between the French and Eriſon infantty, fix 

| thouſaud 
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A. D. thouſand Italian foot on his left, and upon the wings 
1554. his cavalry, which was much inferior in number io 

ww that of the Florent inet and Imperialiſts, 
The marquis having likewiſe formed his troops, 
marched againſt the Freuch army without delay. John 
de Luna and Mark Authony Colonnaputting themſelves 
at the head of the cavalry, advanced with a great 
deal of reſolution againſt the French, which in that 
part was under the command of the count of M;- 
randole 


\ 


0e 8 wi 


Bigneti, the count's guidon, either through cowar- 
dice, or treachery, as ſome ſuſpected, turned his back 
upon the approach of the enemy, and his example 
was immedaately followed by all his compauy, who 
fled without drawing their ſwords. | 

Strozzs made all his efforts, in vain, to ſtop and 
rally them. He had two horſes killed under him in 
this Place, and was wounded in the body with an ar- 

uebuls. 
J Notwithftanding his wound, he went about among 
his infantry, and encouraged them ſo well by his re- 
ſolution and example, that they did not ſtagger, but 
ſtood firm againſt the enemy. | 

The marquis of Marignan ſeeing the good diſpoſi- 
tion of this infantry, was in no haſte to attack it, but 
only brought up four pieces of artillery to break it. 
After ſeveral diſcharges, which e ſome very 
great breaches in the French battalions, who not- 
withſtanding this fire, did not give ground, but (till 
kept cloſe together, he ordered the lanſquenets to be 
attacked by the Spauiſh battallions, who were repulſed 
with loſs: But the Imperial cavalry, after having pur- 
ſued and diſperſed all the count of Mirandole s, came 
and took the Freuch infantry in the flank ; it was 
broken at latt, after two hours reſiſtance, and en- 
tirely routed. 

Thuan. I io. T wo or three thouſand of the French army were 

helle · Foreſt Killed. Halere Bentivoglio, who commanded the in- 

22 fantry, the two generals of the lanſquenets and Gri- 
ſons, monſieurs de Clermont and de Montbaſon were 
ſlain, aud there were ſix hundred priſoners taken. 
The enemy loſt likewiſe a great many men, and three 
of their general officers. 
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Herox ti not being able to hold up any longer by 4. B. 
reaſon of his wound, was obliged at the end of the 1554. 


action, to retire to Lucignano, where the debris of 


the army got together again. The Imperialiſis, after 
having won the battle, went after theartillery which was 
gone before, and made themſelves maſters of it. The 
governor of Marc:axo being informed of the defeat of 
the army, ſurrendered the town. This piece of ill 
fortune happened upon the third of Azgft. 

The marquis of Marignan marched immediately to 
Sienue, Which place would have been loſt, if it had 
not had a governor of Montlac's character, who, 
tho” fick of 2 continual fever and a dyſentery, raiſ 
the courage of the inhabitants, and put them in a re- 
ſolution of defending themſelves to the laſt extremity, 

Accordingly, notwithſtanding the vigorous at- 

tacks of the marquis of Marignan, the artitices which 

he made uſe of to divide the town, the difficulty 

there was to keep in the Germans, who made a good 

part of the garriſon, the want of proviſions, Mont- 

luc maintained the ſiege between nine and ten months, 

obtained a moſt honourable capitulation for the gatri- 

ſon, and tolerable articles for the inhabitants, and 

marched out with fafety, withour ſigning the treaty, 

being reſolved, as he ſaid, that the name of Montluc Montluc's 
ſhould never be ſeen ſubſcribed to a capitulation. „ 

During this ſiege, Mr. de Termes, tho” pretty vi- 

gorouſly attacked by the Gendeſe in the iſle of Corſica, 
maintained himſelf there, and marſhal de Briſſac took 

Yoree, a conqueſt ſo much the more conſiderable, be- 

cauſe he could eaſily receive from thence the ſuccours 

which came from the Swiſt, and this place opened 

the country to him to make incurſions into the Mila- 

ne ze. The emperor had likewiſe the mortification Belle-Foret 
to ſee a deſign miſcarry, which he made upon Metz, 1 : 
by a correſpondence which would haveſucceeded, if it . 26, = 
had not been for the vigilance and prefence of mind 

of Francis de Sepaux, lord of Vieilleville, who com- 
manded in that place. He was rewarded with the 

collar of the order, and afterwards honoured with 

the ſtaff of marſhal of France. 

The equality of the forces, and the great expences 4. b. 1333. 
which had drained the empcror's and the king's ex- 
chequers, were the caule that the war Was carried on 

in 
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A. D. in the Netherlands the next year with leſs vigour than 
155. in the preceding. 

The emperor had deſigned to retake Mariembourg, 
but was prevented by the duke of Nevers, who ſto- 
red the place with proviſions, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the paſſes. The emperor contented himſelf 
with finiſhing the fortifications of New Hedin; and 
as Mariembourg very much incommoded Hay- 
nault, he built two fortreſſes, one very near 2 
riembourg, to which he gave the name of prince 
Philip his ſon, calling it Philippeville, and the other 
upon a mountain which commands the Maezge over 


againſt Givetx, which he named after himſelf, and 


was afterwards called Charlemont. ; 

Collio ef During this time cardinal Pool, an Exghiſhmas, 

| treaties by uſed his utmoſt endeavours with the emperor and the 

Leonard,. a. king to bring them to peace, and he prevailed to 

have the plenipotentiaries of the two princes to 

meet at Merc, between Ardres, Calais, and Grave- 

lines: But nothing could be agreed on, the propo- 

ſals on each ſide being always ſo oppoſiteto each other. 

The only conſiderable action that was fought this 

year on this ſide the Alps, happened upon the ſea, 

over againſt Dover, between fix and twenty privateers 

of Dieppe, and four and twenty Flemiſh - veſſels, if 

we may believe the annals of Brabant; for the 

Herzw'in French hiſtorians do not agree with that number, but 

Anu. Bra- ſay that the Dieppois had but nineteen ſhips, and the 

; Flemings twenty two; and that the latter, tho* mer- 

chants ſhips, were armed like men of war, and 
much higher on the ſides than the French. 

They cannonaded one another at firſt, and after- 
wards came to boarding, which was done with 
ſuch fury, as there were not many examples of in 
theſe ſort of battles. The fight laſted from nine in 
the on, till three in the afternoon, when ſome 
ſhips being ſet on fire, and communicating it to ſe- 
vera) others, the two fleets were obliged to ſeparate. 
Six ores and as many French ſhips were blown 
up, and the two admirals were of this number. The 
French took five of the enemy's veſſels, which they 
brought to Dieppe. The reſt of the Hemifb fleet all 
ſhattered to pieces, got to Holland, and there were 
a great many ſlain and wounded on both ſides. 
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country, and according to the permiſſion which was 
allowed them by the capitulation, had retired to 
mount Alcini with what effects they could carry away, 
They fixed there the ſeat of their republick, formed 
a ſenate, ſent orders to the places which the duke of 
Florence had not yet conquered, and preſerved to 
themſelves at leaſt an image of their ancient liber- 
ty under the proteCtion of the — of France: But 
the marquis of Marignan being malter of the country 
by the defeat of Stroxzi, ſoon took from them their 
principal fortreſſes, and among others Porto Her- 
cole, where ſuccours uſed to land when they came to 
them from France. They expected ſome now from 
marſhal de Briſ/ac : But the arrival of the duke of 
Alva in Italy, who, with the troops which he brought 
with him, was at the head of an army of between 
five and twenty and thirty thouſand men, prevented 
the marſhal from ſending any detachment. 
When the duke came, he found the affairs of the 
Imperialiſis in but an indifferent condition, through 
want of skill in Don Gomex Suarez de Figueroa his 
predeceſſor in the command of the troops. Captain 
Salvoiſon governor of Verue had ſurprized the town 
of Caſal ; and marſhal de Briſſac, who followed him 
cloſe, had made himſelf maſter of the, citadel, after a 
vigorous attack for ſome days. He had likewile ta- 
ken Valence upon the Po; andi the town of Ulpran, 


which very much incommoded Turin, was aQually 


beſieging by Sv. Sauveur. 
The arrival of the duke of Alva, put an end to 
that enterprize. The army retired under Caſal, and 


the duke of Alva ſtormed the little town of Fra- 


ſiuet. 

He went from thence and beſieged Santya which 
Francis de Bonnivet defended with a great deal of va- 
lour, till he received the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand 
men, whom Claude de Loraindukeof Aumale brought 
from Fraxce, having with him the count of Anguien, 
the prince of Cond? and a great many lords, moſt of 
them voluntiers, p 


Theſo 
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The war was carried on with more vigour in Italy 4, D. 


than in the Netherlands. The magiſtrates and moſt 11555. 
of the principal citizens of Sienne had quitted their . 
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being joined to marſhal Briſſac's, 
they marched ately, without any farther de- 
liberation to the duke of Alua, who raiſed the fiege, 
after having loſt fifteen hundred men, and the grear 
maſter of the ordnance. He retited to the bridge' of 
Eſture, where he entrenched by the advice of the 
marquis of Marignan, who being ſoon diſquieted at 
that duke's imperious behaviour, left the army, and 
retired to his own eſtate, whete he died a ſhort time after. 

After the retreat of the duke of Alva from before 
Santya, the French army beſieged Ulpian — 5 and 
— — the ability of Cæſar of Naples, one 
of the ſtouteſt toldiers of that time, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, after two aſſaults. The place 
was raz'd, becauſe it was looked on as unſerviccable, 
and if it was retaken, it would very much incom- 
mode Turin. | 

Afterwards they marched towards the bridge of 
Eſture, as it were to attack the duke of Alva; but 
they turned ſhorr all at once upon Monte-Calvo, an 
important fortreſs for winter quarters, and the ſecu- 
rity of Caſal. It ſurrendered by capitulation, after a 
fiege of ſeven or eight days, upon the ſeventh of 
Ottober. The duke of Alva was very much morti- 
fied at it, and vented his ſpleen upon the governor, 
whom he cauſed to be hanged. * | 

That duke loſt a great deal of repntation in this 
campaign; for when they ſaw him come into Piel. 


* 


mont with ſo flouriſhing an army, bref thought that 


he would ſoon cruſh marſhal de Briſſac, who was 
much inferior to him in number of troops. The duke 
of Savoy was in great hopes of getting Piedmont a 
gain by his means; but beſides the indifferent ſucceſs 
of the Imperial — 1 two things wy much diſcon- 
certed the defigns of that prince, and made him per- 
ceive that his reſtofation to his dominions would not 
be ſo ſudden as he had imagined. 

The firſt was the cxaltation of John Peter 
Caraffa to the pontifical throne, by the name of 
Paul IV. after the death of Julius III. and Mar- 
cellus II. who died twenty days after his elec- 
tion. The duke of Savoy knew that the new 
pope was an tnemy to the houſe of Auſtria, and he 

Was 
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was apprehenſive that he would join with France A. D. 
ainſt the emperor. His fears were not vain; for 1555. 


is ſame year an alliance was concluded between 
the pope and the king of France; but it was not 
made publick till the year following. 

The other thing, which gave the duke of Savoy a 

eat deal of uncafineſs, was the execution of the 

eſign which the emperor had formed of quitting the 
government of his dominions, and putting them into 
the hands of Don Philip, his ſon, and Dos Ferdi- 
and, king of the Romans, his brother. This event 
muſt neceſſarily produce a great alteration in the ſtate 
of Europe. The new king would not have ſo great 
a power as that of his father, the empire being ſepa- 
rated from the other dominions. Philip was a cloſe 
prince, and the duke of Savey had great reaſon to 
doubt whether he had his intereſt as much at heart 
as Charles V. had; beſides, that the beginning of a 
reign'is always ſubject to perplexities, which very 
much take up the attention of the new prince. 


The emperor went to Brſſels, to perform the ce- Godelereus 


remony of his abdication. He ſent for Philip his 


bdic. 
ſon, who, beſides the title of king of England, had Strada. 
likewiſe that of king of Naples, by the ceſſion that de Bello 
had been made to him of that realm, in his contract Ve- ghee 
of marriage with queen 


This ceremony was performed with a great deal 
of ſplendor, and the emperor ſurrendered his domi- 
nions of the Netherlands and Burgundy into the hands 
of Philip. Two months after he made an entire 
ceſſion of his great dominions, in favour of the ſame 
prince; and in September, the next year, he ſent Wil. 
liam, prince of Orange, to Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans, his brother, with the Imperial ſcepter and 
crown, which he reſigned to him; after which he 
went on board his ſhips, which he had ordered to 
be ready in Zealand. arrived at Laredo in Biſcay, 
and from thence went to the monaſtery of Faſt, up- 
on the frontiers of Caſti/e and Portugal, where he 
lived two years after, employing himſelf in nothing 
but exerciſes of piety and penitence, as much as his 
health would give him leave, thinking of nothing but 
his ſalvation, and preparing to die, like a good chriſ- 
tian, atter having lived the lite of a very great prince, 


and 
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A. D. and having gained, by his victories, his wiſdom, and 
Ir. all his other royal qualities, the reputation of the 
eye moſt accompliſh'd monarch that had ſat upon the Im- 


perial throne fince Charlemagne. 
— H. king of Spain, who had a much better 
talent for the council than the field, would willing] 


have made peace, or a — with the king of 


France. Queen Mary, his ſpouſe, was in the 
diſpoſition, by reaſon of the diviſion of minds, and 
the uneaſineſs which appeared in her kingdom, when 
new ſeeds of war ſprung up on the fide of Rome. 
I have already obſerved that the pope did not love 
- houſe of Auſtria. A letter _ 3 Sauta- 
ore to the emperor, intercepte the pope, 

which he hrs that the cardinal had had Pe 
from that prince to vote againſt him, very much pro- 
voked him; but after all, he was not inclined to 
break, at leaſt, ſo ſoon with the houſe of Auſtria, 
if he had not been puſhed on by Charles Caraffa, his 
nephew, whom he raiſed to be cardinal and legate 
of Bolonig as ſoon as he was pope. | 

This Cardinal, who was thirty eight years of 
age, was 4 man of great ſpirit, parts, and merit, 
aud more ambition. He could not hope that the 
age of his uncle, who was juſt upon his eightieth 
year, would let him be long in poſſeſſion of the title 
and adyantages of cardinal nephew ; for which rea- 
ſon he reſolved' to procure ſoine good eſtabliſhment 
for himſelf as ſoon as he could. He could pretend 


to nothing from the houſe of Auſtria. The popes 


of the houſe of Medicit had fixed their relations in 
Tuſcany, and Paul III. his in the dutchy of Parma; 
and there was no reaſon to hope that his uncle would 
dare to make any new diviſions of the territories of 
the church in his favour ; and this determined him to 
turn his views to the fide of France. | 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs in Italy, where 
the king was making war with pretty good ſucceſs 
he did not deſpair of reviving in that prince's mind 
the inclination which his predeceſſors had had for the 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. If this project 
ſucceeded by bis means, he promiſed himſelf great 


advantages in that kingdom, where his tamily was 
one 
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ad one of the firſt ranks, and where it would be the 4, D. 
he ing's intereſt to make it yery powerful. irs. 
mw .« While this ſcheme run in his head, ſeveral things 
happened, which irritated the pope againſt the empe- : 
et ror. The cardinal took the advantage of them, and 
ly . compleated the breach between them in ſuch a man- 
of ner as ſeemed to make them irreconcileable. He 
je did not think proper, however, to open himſelf as 
d yet to the king's miniſters at Rome, but reſolved to 
n ſend a man he could truſt into France, to treat with ; 
the king immediately. | | 
e This envoy was ibal Ruxellaio, a man of parts, 
— and an enemy to the great duke, who had baniſhed 
7 his family from Florence. | 
$ my come to court, he delivered his commiſſion, 
4 and laid before the king the danger the pope was in, 
) through the animoſity and artitices of the Inperial 
: faction, which had ſtirr'd up againſt him ſeveral car- 
$ dinals, and a great many lords, from whom he had 
I received ſome inſults; the honour which would ac- 
crue to him in declaring himſelf the protector of the 


vantages which he might gain by an alliance with the 
pope in revenging himſelt of the duke of Florence, 
who had declared ſo openly againſt him; and laſtly, 
the eaſe wich which he might return into poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Naples, and perhaps of the Mila- 
ue ⁊e, through the inclination which moſt of the po- 
tentates in Italy had to throw off the yoke of the 
- houſe of Auſtria, whole ſeverity and oppreſſion they 
endured only out of deſpair of being ſupported, if 
they made any attempt for their deliverance. | 
The king being agreeably flattered with theſe ſpe- 
cious projects, gave the envoy a very tayourable re- 
ception; but when he propoſed them in council, the 
conſtable, whom his long experience had made an 
enemy to theſe hazardous undertakings upon the Mi- 
laneze, and the kingdom of Naples, which he had 
ſeen miſcarry in the preceding reigns, was againſt en- 


gaping in this. 

des theſe reaſons, he repreſented the great age 

of the pope, whoſe death would leave the king a war 

upon his hands in a diſtant country, the burden of 

which would lie entirely upon himſelf, and the charges 
Vo. III. E e of 


f holy ſee, after the example of his anceſtors; the ad- 
ö 


Thuanus, 
L 11. 
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A. D. of which he could not defray ; that the hopes of the 
i555. conqueſt of Naples would vaniſh; if the 


2 


* 


ſhould fail; that the kingdom was exhauſted $.4- we 
war Which had been carried on againſt the emperor ; 
that advances had already becn made towards a truce 
with Spain, which all Europe deſired ; and that, if 
they ſhould refuſe it, the Exg//p would infallibly 
declare againſt France. 

Such itrong reaſons would moſt certainly have 
changed the king's mind, if the cardinal of Lorain: 
had not back'd the propoſals of Rxxellaio with all 
his might. The cardinal's eloquence, which agreed 
with the king's inclination, carried it againſt the con- 
{table's prudent advice, and it was reſolved to treat 
With the pope. The cardinal of Lorain knew very 
well that the pope's intention was to have the duke 
of Gaiſe, general of the army, which ſhould come 
to Rome. It was chiefly upon this account that (the 
expedition pleaſed him; for what ſome authors have 
written, that he was in hopes of making himſelf pope, 
and the duke of Guiſe king of Naples, does not ſeem 
to me to have any probability in it. 

The cardinal of Lorain had orders to go to Rome, 
to treat himſelf about the alliance with the pope. 
When he came thither, he found matters in a very 
good diſpoſition, by the care of cardinal Caraffa, and 
in a ſhort time the affair was concluded. The treaty 
was ſigned by the pope, the cardinal of Lorain, and 
cardinal de Tournon, upon the fifteenth of December, 


and the ſigning was kept very ſecret. - 


Palavicin. 


To deceive the Spaniſh miniſters, to whom the ar- 
rival of the two cardinals had given a great deal of 
umbrage, the cardinal of Lorain pretended to appear 
angry, and cauſed a report to be ſpread when he left 
Rome, that he went away diſſatisfied, and tired with 
the pope's delays upon the affairs about which he came 
to treat with him. 


During theſe tranſactions, a perplexing accident 


1. 3. 6 16- happened. The deputies of the king, and thoſe of 


the emperor being mer together, to treat upon the 
exchange of priſoners, thoſe of the emperor asked 
the king's deputies, whether they had not power to 
make a treaty of truce, as had been already propoſed. 
'The king being conſulted hereupon, anſwered, 1* 

e 


* 
% 
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he would not refuſe it upon the condition that he had A, D. 
propoſed at the laſt conferences of Merc: And theſe 1555. 
conditions were, that each ſhould continue in poſſeſ- 
ſion of what he actually had, that is, that the French 
ſhould keep what they had taken in Zaſcany, in the 
iſle of Corſica, Mariembourg in the Netherlands, Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz, in Lorain. The king thought he 
hazarded nothing by this demand, being perſuaded 
that the emperor would never conſent to it; but he 
was very much ſurprized when that prince, who 
judged the truce abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of the new reign of his ſon, accepted of this condi- 
tion: But it was impoſſible to go back, and it was 4. 5. 1556. 
ſigned at the abbey of Yaucelles, near Cambray, upon 7 
the fifth of February, 3 
Ihe king had acquainted the pope with the anſwer 
which he had made the emperor upon the ptopoſal of 
the truce, and the pope was not very unealy at it, 
being perſuaded, as the king was, that the empe- 
ror would have nothing to ſay to the conditions pre- 
{cribed ; but when he knew that the emperor had ac- 
cepted it, and that it was ſignęd, he was in great com 
A ſternation; for he had already for ſome time made 
- his preparations for war pretty openly, and found 
y himſelf expoſed to the reſentment of the Spaniards, 
d whoſe power and intrigues at Rome he was not ig- 
Y 
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norant of, What was more perplexing to him was, 
that the conſtable, and the reſt of the conncil, who 


7 had diſapproved of the alliance, repreſented ſo ſtrong- 
ly to the king the advantages he gained by the truce 
* in the manner it was made, and the injury he would * 
f do his reputation it he broke it, that they confir- 
- med him in the reſolution of accepting and confir- 
ming it. , 
h | he pope, in this perplexity, bethought himſelf of 
e acting a part which did not entirely agree with his 
true intentions. It was to ſend two cardinal legates, 
t one to the emperor and the new king of Spain his 
f ſon, and the other to the king of Fraxce, to congra- 
e tulate them upon the truce, and exhort them to enter 
0 into a negotiation for peace. Cardinal Robiba, a ſub- 
0 ject of the emperor, was ſent to that prince, and car- 
. dinal Caraffa to the court of France. f 


e | = - 22 Beſides 
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A. D. Beſides the inſtructions common to the two legates 


e the ſubje& which I juſt mentioned, cardinal 
araffa had a private one; according to which, in 
caſe the emperor ſhould refuſe the pope's mediation 
for peace, he ſhould ſpare neither promiſes, nor ſol- 
licitations, nor preſents to the court -of France, to 
make the king renounce the truce, and engage him 
to ſtand to the treaty of alliance made by the cardinal 
of Lorain. 

Of theſe two inſtructions, that about peace, which 
was common to the two legates, was put into the 
pope's regiſters; but the private one was not regiſ- 
tered: And this was afterwards one of the arguments 
made uſe of in the next pontificate to deſtroy cardinal 
Caraffa; for he was charged with a capital crime in 
having, contrary to the pope's orders, which appea- 
red in the regiſter, perſuaded the king of France to 
bring war into Italy. So nice and tender a thing is 

it to manage the affairs of princes, even when they 
are carried on according to their own intentions. 

The two legates ſet out; but cardinal Robiba had 
orders to go very ſlowly. When cardinal Caraffa 
came to the court of France, he found matters in a 

retty good diſpoſition ; and after the affair in hand 

ad been debated ſeveral times in council, the faction 
of the houſe of Guiſe, ſupported by the dutcheſs of 
Valentinois, and queen Catherine de Medicis, carried 
it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the conſtable 
and admiral de Coligui his nephew. It was reſolved 
to execute the treaty of alliance made with the pope, 
and to make uſe of what the Spaniards had done a 
little while ſince in Italy, to lay the breaking of the 
truce which was made at Vaucelles upon themſelves : 
For during cardinal Caraffa's journey to the court of 
France, the pope and the Spamards quarrelled openly, 
and the duke of Alva, who was ſent into the king- 
dom of Naples, had already committed ſome hoſtili- 
tics upon the territories of the church. 

The pope had intercepted ſome letters written in cy- 
phers, the bearer of which was a foot poſt from the 
marquis of Saria, the emperor's ambaſſador at Rome, by 
which they were acquainted that Garcia Laſſo de Vega, 
the king of Spain's agent, was preſſing the duke of 
Alva to enter immediately into the pope's territories 
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in a warlike manner, while he had no more troops A, D. 
to defend him. | | I556, 

Upon this John-Anthony de Taſſis, the emperor's \g\yw/ 
general of the poſts, was ſeized, and put in priſon; | 
and at the time that the marquis of Saria was having 
an audience of the pope to complain of the affront 
done to that lord, and taking of the foot poſt upon 
whom the letters I mentioned were found, they ſeized 
upon Garcia Laſſo in the anti-chamber, and put him 
likewiſe in priſon. The ambaſſador being informed 
of this new infult, as he was going from the audi- 
ence, would have returned to the pope; but he was 
denied entrance into the cloſet. He retired very 
much in wrath, and proceeded fo far as to uſe molt 
terrible menaces. 

The pope took likewiſe ſeyeral other ſteps very diſ- 
pleaſing to the emperor and the king of Spain. Nego- 
tiations were entered into upon all theſe new incidents ; 
but the-pope giving no other anſwer but complaints 
to the inſtances which were made him to obtain ſatiſ- 
faction for all that had happened, the duke of Alva 
took the field, made himſelf maſter of Ponte. Cor vo 
and Freſinond, and carried off a great number of cat- 
tle from the territories of the church. | 

It was, therefore, upon this hoſtility that it was 
ſaid at the court of France, that the Spaniards had 
22 the truce, in which the pope was expreſly in- 
cluded. | 

Cardinal Robiba, who was come to Marſeille, had 
orders from cardinal Caraffa to proceed no further 
but return to Nome, for tear he ſhould be ſeized at 
Bruſſels, by way of repriſal for Garcia Laſſo the Spa- 

niſp agent, who was put in priſon at Rome. 

Cardinal Caraffa left France at the ſame time, to- 
wards the end of Auguſt, and came to Rome in Sep- 
tember. | 

The cardinal's arrival very much rejoiced the pope, 
who had great occaſion for him to give him freſh en- 
couragements. He brought a large ſum of money 
which the king had given him; and the Gaſcon troops, 
who were in the iſle of Corſica, had orders to go im- 
mediately to Rome. At the ſame time Mr. de Montlucy 
Strox zi came, who had been made marſhal of France, vmmentarie1, 
and after him captain _— at the head of a party | 4: 
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of Tuſcan troops, with aſſurances, that he ſhould ſoon 
be followed by an army under the command of the 
duke of Guiſe. | 

The preſence of theſe two generals was very ne- 
ceſſary at Rome, where all was in confuſion ; becauſe 


there was no one who had either authority or skill 


enough to ſettle the quarters, and diſpoſe of tbe ſol- 
diers in order: But then they were not able to keep 
the field againſt the Spaniards. And the duke of Al. 
va made himſelf maſter of Tivoli, Auaguia, Nettu- 
uo, and beſieged Oſtia, which was well defended, and 
Where he loſt a great many men. It ſurrendered in 
November. bt, 
Notwithſtanding the animoſity of the two parties, 
there were ſome negotiations during the Winter; and 
even ſome ſhort truces were made from time to time. 
In the mean while the king of Spain endeavoured un- 
derhand to bring the Farnezes over to his fide; And 
in order to compaſs it, he offered to yield them the 
city of Placentia, which had been the ground of the 
quarrel between them and Charles V. upon condition, 
that he ſhould keep the citadel ſome time longer. They 
accepted the offer; and thus the pope and the king 
had none of the conſiderable princes of Italy on their 
(ide, but the duke of Ferrara; for as to the Vene- 
#aus, whatever inſlances was made to them by France 
and the huly ſec, they would never depart trom the 
neutrality, 2 5 
What encouraged the duke of Ferrara to continue 
in union with Frauce, was the arrival of the duke of 
Guiſe in Italy with a powerful army in the beginning 
of the year 1557. At the review which was made of 
it near Rimini, in the preſence of cardinal Caraffa, 
it was found to conſiſt of above twenty thoutand 
men. | 
The duke of Gxiſe before he left Piedmont, took 


Valence from the Spamards in three days. Afterwards 


he ſet out upon his march, and came through the Plai- 


ſantin and the Parmeſan to A hegio. From thence the 


duke of Guiſe, accompanied by cardinal Caraffa, 
continued his journey towards Boloma, and arrived 
at Rome upon Shrove-Tweſday, He was loaded with 
honours, and his entry into Kome was a kind of tri- 
umph : But he found very few troops there, and the 


pope 
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pope was far from having executed that article of the 4, O. 
1557 
* 


treaty he had made with the king, by which he was 


to have an army of fifteen thouſand men. 


In the mean while the pope and the king uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to bring off the great duke from 
the Spaniards; and to this purpoſe they propoſed to him 
the marriage of his eldeſt ſon to Elizabeth, the king's 
eldeſt daughter. He made as if he accepted the pro- 
poſal; and this marriage was talked of at Rome as 
concluded : The king of Spain was very much alarm'd 
at it; the Spaniſh ambaſſador had orders to break this 
match at any rate whatever, and, ſuppoſing that he 
could ſucceed no other ways, the laſt propoſal which 
he was to make the great duke, was to give him the 
city of Sienne, upon condition that he ſhould do ho- 

e for it to the king of Spain. This was all that 
the great duke aimed at: He accepted the offer, and 
there was no more mention of the marriage, And 
thus Sieune and Placentia, for which the Spani- 
ards had kindled war in the heart of Laly, were ir- 
recoverably loſt to them, out of the deſire they had of 
revenging themſelves of the pope, | 

The indifferent preparations the duke of Gx:iſe met 
with at Rome, was the reaſon, that he loſt a whole 
month without doing any thing; whereas, if every 
thing had been ready for buſineſs when he came, he 


would haye gone upon it with ſucceſs; becauſe mar- 


ſhal de Stroxxi, with the pope's troops, and ſome of the 
French, had already brought affairs into a good con- 
dition; For immediately after the duke of Alva's re- 
treat into the kingdom of Naples, where he put his 
troops into quarters, he retook Tivoli, Oſtia, and Nettu- 
uo; but ſince the arrival of the duke of Guiſe, the duke 
of Alva had received ſeveral conſiderable reinforce- 
ments, and put all the towns of the frontier in a ſtate 
of defence. 
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This, however, did not hinder the duke of Guiſe Thuanus, 
from taking the field about the middle of April, and ri. A 


laying ſiege to Civitella, a very well fortified town 
upon the confines of the kingdom of Naples. Count 
Santafiore, and Charles Loffredi, defended it bravely ; 
and at the end of three weeks, the duke of Alva being 
advanced at the head of an army of four and twenty 

Ee 4 thou» 
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A. D. thouſand men, the duke of Giſe was obliged to raiſe 


2557 


the ſiege. 
Ne endeavoured ſoon after to retrieve this diſgrace, 


Belcar. 1.27. and Offered battle to the duke of Alva's army between 


Relation of 
Navageri. 


- 


Fermo and Aſcoli; but the Spaniſh general, who knew 
that the French army was growing weaker every day 
by ſickneſs; that the duke of Gaiſe, during the ſiege 
of Civitella, had fallen out with the marquis Mome- 


bello, one of the pope's nephews, and that cardinal 


Caraffa was reſolved in good earneſt to come to a 
reconciliation with the king of Spain, would not run 
the hazard of a battle for the ſucceſs of an affair, which 
he could compaſs by gaining time. | 

The duke of Guiſe being very much chagrined, that 
he could undertake nothing worthy of that high te- 


putation he had in France, wrote to the court for con- 


ſiderable reinforcements, or to be recalled. The 
could not grant him the firſt, becauſe of the great di- 
verſion which the Spaniards were making upon the fron- 
tiers of the Netherlands; nor the ſecond, becauſe the 
king made it a point of honour not to abandon the 
pope. He received otders to ſtay in ſtaly, aud to ſup- 
ply what was wanting by his own skill and ability, 
He kept this order ſecret, and threatened the pope, 
that he would retire, if he was not better aſſiſted than 
he had hitherto been. The pope was frighted at this 
menace ; and ſo was the cardinal, becauſe as yet he 
had concluded nothing with the duke of Alva. For 
which reaſon, to appeaſe the duke, they ſent him mo- 
ney to pay his troops; ammunition was more regu- 
larly furniſhed; ſome new levies of ſoldiers were 
made, and the duke of Paliaro's ſon was put into the 
hands of the duke, as he had demanded, to fend him 
into France as an hoſtage : But during theſe tranſactions 
a piece of news came, which made a great alteration 
in affairs, ! | | 
It was that of the defeat of the French army near 
. Quentin; which for the great number of nobility, 
who were killed or taken in it, was equal to any ot 
— moſt fatal battles that have been mentioned in our 
iſtory. x 
The loſs of this battle, which put the kingdom intothe 
greateſt danger, obliged the king to recal the 12 5 
| | ; Ale 
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Guiſe with his army; and he had orders to excuſe it . D. 
to the pope, by the neceſſity he lay under to act in 15. 
this manner. eſe excuſes were very ill received, | 
and the pope found himſelf in the greateſt 7 — : | 
but his reſolution, and the moderation of Php ir 
whoſe impatience to go and take poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions in 9 him deſite peace, extricated him 
with more honour and advantage than could have 
been expected. | | 

The pope at firſt rejected the very hard conditions I the c 

which the duke of Alva would impoſe upon him, and , 2% # 
ſaid, that he would die rather than accept them, The $c,cembs;, 
republick of Venice and the great duke made them- 1537. 
ſelves mediators, and the duke of Alva having re- 
ceived new orders from the king of Spain, treated 
with the pope in an amicable manner. There was 
nothing in the treaty but he might accept with honour. 
The duke of Alva came to Rome to pay his reſpe&s 
to the pope; and the compliments which he made him 
in the name of the king his maſter, were perfectly ci- 
vil and obliging. 

On the morning of that very day that the duke of 
Alva entered Rome, the duke of Guiſe left it: He put 
his beſt infantry on board the galleys at Civita Vecehia; 
he ſent ſome companies to the duke of Ferrara, to 
oppoſe the duke of Parma, and the other partizans of 
the houſe of Auſtria; he re the reſt of the army to 
the duke of Aumale, to bring by land into France, 
and went poſt himſelf to court, . which he found in 

the greateſt conſternation at the loſs of the battle of 
WA — 

The war was at firſt carried on very faintly in the 

Netherlands, becauſe neither ſide was prepared: But 
they were yery much aſtoniſhed at court, when at the 
beginning of June n ſaw a herald at arms come 
to Reims, where the king was, to declare war againſt 
him in the name of Mary queen of England. Th 
had flattered themſelves that the Exgliſß, who nei- 
ther loved nor eſteemed king Philip, would leave him 
to end his quarrels with France himſelf; the more fo, 
becauſe by one of the articles of the treaty of mat- 
riage with queen Mary, it had been ſtipulated, that 
England ſhould not be obliged to be concerned in that 
prince's wars. Then they ſaw the wiſdom of _ _ 

| able's 
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ſtable's advice, and diſcovered with how much reaſon 


557. he had oppoſed the new war of 1zaly. 


At the end of Juby the evi , under the 


command of Emanuel Philbert duke of Savoy, came 
together at Grvets, over againſt Charlemont; and ſome 
time after it was found to conſiſt of fifty thouſand 
foot, and thirteen thouſand horſe, when between 
eleven and twelye thouſand Engl had joined it. 
The duke having paſſed the Maeſe, kept the king 
and the French generals ſome time in ſuſpenſe by ſe- 
veral marches which he took, He turned at laſt to- 
wards Gaiſe, and no doubt was made but that he 


would beſiege it; but having on a ſudden detached all 


M. % of 
Admiral de 


Coligni., 


his light cavalry, he ſent it to inveſt St. Quentin, and 
followed it immediately after himſelf. 

This town, which was pretty ſtrong for that time,was 
but very indifferently furniſhed with troops ; becauſe 
they thought at firſt the enemy would enter Cham- 
pagne, and afterwards they had provided for the de- 
fence of Guiſe, more than any thing elſe. Admiral 
de Coligni thought the 1 was preſſing enough to 
make him not regard himſelf upon ſuch an occaſion; 
but that, as he was governor of the province, it be- 
longed to his honour to hazard every thing to ſave 
that place. He got together ſome companies of gend- 
armery, and light cavalry, and a few infantry, forced 
one of the enemy's quarters, and made his way 


through into the town with about a third 12 of the 


Ne of | 
Tavannes-. 


troops which he brought with him, the reſt being diſ- 
joined, and obliged to retire. 

The preſence of the admiral put freſh courage into 
the inhabitants and the garriſon. He made a ally to 


retake the fauxbourg ot the iſland, which ſucceeded. 


He made another, which was unhappy by the loſs 
of Charles de Teligni, one of the belt officers in the 
French troops: But having but few infantry, and 
eſpecially few arquebuſſiers and arquebuſſes, and 
not being able for that reaſon to fire very briskly, the 
enemy's works advanced apace. 

The conſtable being come as far as Ia Fere with his 
army, which conſiſting of but two and twenty thou- 
ſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe, which was but 
near half the enemy's number, was not able to offer 


them 
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them battle; and all his buſineſs was to throw troops, A. D. 


ammunition, and arms into the place. 

Daudelot the admiral's brother, taking with him 
two thouſand foot ſoldiers, endeavoured to force a 
quarter in the camp, but was repulſed with loſs. At 
laſt, the conſtable having agreed with the admiral up- 
on certain meaſures, to bring ſome fuccours over the 
motaſs upon Sr. Laxpence's day, he. approached the 
enemy's camp With all the army. 

Tbis was contrary to the advice of marſhal % &. 
Andre, who repreſented, that their retreat would be 
very difficult, if they approached ſo near the camp 
with all the army. His advice was very ill received 
by the conſtable, and the haughtineſs with which he 
was treated by that lord, hindered the reſt from gi- 
w_ their opinions freely. 

he conſtable therefore began his march; and 
though he came up much later than he had promiſed 
the admiral, he ſurpriſed the quarter where the duke 
of Savoy was in perſon, who was obliged to eſcape 
to that of the count of Egmont. | 

During this diſorder in the camp, Dandelot went 
upon the moraſs with a good number of infantry, 
expoſed to the fire of the cannon of the Spaxrardsr, who 
had made themſelves matters again of the fauxbourg 
of the iſland. The thing was done with a great deal 
of confuſion; however five hundred men got into the 
town with Daudelot, ſeveral others being killed or 
drowned in the morals. 

As ſoon as Dandelat had paſſed, the conſtable en- 
deavoured to make his retreat, but it was too late. 
The duke of Savey had had time to form his ca- 
valry, and had already ordered Lamaral count of 
Egmont to advance with two thouſand horſe, to make 
himſelf maſter of a defile through which he muſt paſs, 


in order to come up with the French army. This de- Comment: of 
file was guarded only with a company of Germaz 3 


cavalry, which was put into diſorder upon the firſt 
onſet, and the count of Egmont began to ſpread his 


cavalry into a larger compals. 


The duke of Nevers and the prince of Conde, at 
the head of the light cavalry, rejoined the conſtable, 
who began to march in good order, and not too ha- 
ſtily. The good diſpoſition of his troops made the 
L259, enemy 
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A. D. enemy deliberate whether they ſhould attack him: 
1557, But at this moment the ſoldiers boys, the ſuttlers, and 
wy w Other ſueh-like people, who follow armies, were 
frighted, and began to run croſs ſome battalions and 
ſquadrons, who ſtill had the baggage among them, 
becauſe they had not been able to go faſt enough to 
get before the troops, where it was to be placed du- 

—_— retreat. | F | 

his diſorder determined the count of Egmont to 
charge them. He attacked one of the wings, the 
count of Horne the other, and Peter Earneſt count 
of Mansfeld the main body of the army, which made 
the rear. The duke of Nevers advanced with ſome 
ſquadrons of the left part of the main , but they 

gave way at the firſt attack, and were broke. 
Notwithſtanding the defeat of the rear, the con- 
ſtable continued his march in order of battle with 
moſt of the infantry, which was ſo well diſpoſed, 
that the enemy's cavalry durft not endeayour to break 
them, till the duke of Savoy having ſent for the artil- 
lery, fired it upon them between Eſſigny and Liſerole, 


at a place called Blanc heface, where the cannon tear- 


ing the infantry in pieces, it could ſtand no longer, 
but was intirely routed. | 

I Nouein In this fight, which reckoning from the firſt skir- 

„audi, miſnes, laſted four hours, and from the count of Eg- 

plett. mont's attack only half an hour, as is reported by a 
famous captain who was taken in it, two thouſand 
five hundred men of the French army, and accordin 
to others, four thouſand were killed upon the field 
of battle. Almoſt all the infantry that were left, 
weretaken, with baggage, colours, and cannon. The 
enemy, after the count of Egmont had forced the de- 
files to attack the rear, did not loſe above fourſcore 
men, and among others the counts of Pielbourg and 
Valdec, and baron de Brederode. 

But what was more fatal to the kingdom in this 
defeat, was the death or taking of a prodigious num- 
ber of nobility and perſons of diſtinction. Jobn de 
Bourbon count of Anguien, brother to the prince of 
Cond was killed. Lewis de Bourbon duke of 
Montpenſier was taken, as well as marſhal de St. 
Andre with a great number of other lords, and 
above ſix hundred gentlemen. Laſtly, the conſta- 


ble 
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ble being wounded in the hip, tho? he deſired death, A. D. 
that he might not ſurvive his defeat, and the danger 1557. 
into which he had brought the kingdom, was taken, ñ 
priſoner, This was the higheſt degree of glory to 
the duke of Savoy, whoſe victory could not be more 
compleat. | | 

This prince having lain upon the field of battle all 
night, came again with his victorious troops before 
Sz. Quentin, where the king of Spain joined him. 
| The admiral, notwithſtanding the defeat of the 
| French army, refuſed to ſurrender. He held out ſe- 4% of 
| venteen days longer, and the town was carried by af- Coligni. 
| fault upon the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt. He was taken 
| priſoner, but Dandelot his brother found means to 
eſcape, and got to Ham. : 

The admiral holding out in &. Quentin, gave the 
generals time to rally the debris of the troops, and 
prevented the effe& of the conſternation, which ſpread 
throughout the kingdom. It may be ſaid that this 
lord, who afterwards did as much miſchief in France, 
when he put himſelf at the head of the Hugenots, was 
at this juncture the cauſe of its preſervation, 1ſacri- 
ficing himſelf with the nobility he had with him, to 
give the king time to recover himſelf. 

In ſhort, through the orders which were given up- 
on the frontiers, through the application and diligence 
of the governors, through the affiſtance which the 
king met with in the purſes of the Par:/:ars, through 
the menaces of a diverſion of the Scots upon Eng- 
land, this battle had no other conſequence but the 
lofs of Caſtelet, Ham, and Noyon, which was ſur- 
prized ; after which the king of Spain having ſepa- 
rated his army, .returned back to Bruſſels, 

Bat while the king's mind was wholly bent upon 
the defence of Picardy, his kingdom was threatened 
upon another ſide, where he thought there was no- 
thing to fear. 

Baron Nicholas de Polvilliers, a ſubject of the duke 
of Savoy's, was ſent by the king of Spain into Bo- 
bemia, and had raiſed there ten thouſand men and 
twelve hundred horſes : He gave out that he Was to 
carry them into the Netherlands:; but having a ſecret 
correſpondence with Lyons, his deſign was upon that 
place, to execute which thele troops were — 
| ing 
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A. D. Being come to ace. five leagues from Baſs, he 


1557. ar ras 3 
ww without oppoſition. | 
Gabriel e la Guiche got immediately with ſome 
ſoldiers and gentlemen into the town, of Bourg, to 

defend it. 

By a new piece of good fortune Gaſpard de Sauæ, 
lord of Tavannes came up with part of the army, 

Memoirs of Which was returning from Italy, and detached cap- 
Tavannes. tain PEſchenais, who got into Boxrg with ſome com- 
panies of the legion of Champagne. At the ſame 
time the correſpondence with ; JI was diſcoyer- 
ed; ſo that Polvilliers being diſconcerted, was obli- 
ged to turn back, and retire into Frauche Comte, 
The news of the defeat of Sv. Quentin obliged the 
king to draw out of Piedmont great part of the troops 
Which he had there, under the command of marſhal 
de Briſſac, who was continually gaining ſome adyan- 
tages there. The want of troops ob! 
raze ſome fortreſſes, that he might have where with to 
defend the principal places; and he maintained him- 
ſelf there, notwithſtanding the departure of five 
thouſand Sw, four companies of gendarms , and 
as many light cavalry, who went into France un- 
der the command of Mr. de Termes. No troops 
were drawn out of Taſcauy, becauſe there were but 
very few there. The king only ſent for Montluc from 
thence, who left the command of Mant-Alcini, and 
Montluc's the other poſts in thoſe parts, to Mr. de Giuri. As 
% Montluc was upon his return, he threw himſelf into 
the town of Berſelle, and by his preſence prevented 
the ſiege which the Spaniards were going to lay co it, 
and afterwards came to court, 

The duke of Guiſe was already come thither, and 
had found matters, with regard to his family, brought 
to a to which the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples, if it had been compaſſed, could not have 

railed them ſo ſuddenly, as the lots of the battle of 
St. Quentin had done. The impriſonment of the con- 
ſtable had left the cardinal of Lorain in poſſeſſion of 
all the fayour and authority in the miniſtry ; the duke 


omte, and entered into Breſſe 


armies, which no one could diſpute any longer with 
8 him; and laſtly,- the ſtrict union between 1 5 


iged him to 


ſaw himſelf called to the general command of the 
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the cardinal, and the dutcheſs of Valentinois, raiſed the A. D. 
houſe of Guiſe to the * degree of power, with- 1557. 
s that could ſtand againſt it. 


out leaving him any riva 

The king began with declaring him lieutenant- 

eneral of the kingdom, in which he departed from 

e counſel which Francis I. his father had given 
him when he lay a dying, not to raiſe the houſe of 
ay too high; but he thought the perplexity he was 
in ſhould —_— him overlook. ſo wiſe a piece of ad- 
vice, being throughly reſolved, after his affairs were 
ſettled again, to leſſen the power of him whom he 
made ſo ſtron 


The duke TV „ notwithſtanding the rigour of La Popeli-. 
the ſeaſon, to form a camp in the neighbourhood of niere, 1.4. 
Compiegne, where were gathered together all the Davin 
French troops, the arrierbans, fourteen thouſand Hiſt. of the * 


, , zh Civit Wars in 
Swiſs, and the German forces, the levies of which pre. 


had been made with a great deal of expedition. 

The Spaniards took the alarm, and ſent a great 
number of their troops to the frontiers of Artois and 
Luxembourg. But the deſign was not upon them, 
but upon the Exghſp; and the duke of Guiſe, after 
ſeveral] marches and counter-marches, fell all at once 
upon Calais, and came within ſight of the place upon 


the firſt of January. 4. D. 1558, 


My lord Dumfort, who was governor of it, had 
but a very ſmall garriſon in it, becauſe che Exgliſb 
had never imagined that in the condition Fauce was 
in, they could think of ſuch an enterprize. For this 
reaſon the fort of Nieulay and that of Risban made 
almoſt no reſiſtance. They got poſſeſſion of them, 
and attacked the caſtle of the town. The duke of 
Guiſe had given orders to all the privateers which 
were in the ports of Xaintonge, Brittany, Normandy 
and Picardy, to put to ſea, and chaſe the Exglifh ſhips, 
and come altogether into the manche in the beginning 
of January. F hey were there accordingly, and hin- 
dered any ſhip from bringing aſſiſtance to Calait. 

The breach was made in the caſtle at a part of the 
wall, where there was no firm ground, becauſe the 
river Ham run into the ditch ; but they found a way 
to drain it. The aſſault was given, and the caſtle 
taken. There was no method left to defend _ 

clves 
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A. D. ſelves in the town. They were forced to capitulate; 
1558. and one of the articles was, that the garriſon ſhould 
be tranſported into England, except the governor, Who 
; was made a priſoner of war, with fifty men of the 

garriſon, whom the duke of Guiſe ſhould chuſe. 

Thus was a town reduced in eight days, in the depth 
of winter, which had coſt Edward III. king of Exg- 
land eleven months ſiege, after the fatal battle of 
Creſſi loſt by Philip de Valois. The Engliſh bad main- 
tained themſelves in it for two hundred and ten years, 
and thought it ſo impregnable, that ay had put this 
inſcription upon one of the ports, That the French 
world retake Calais, when lead would ſwim upon wa- 
ter like cork. None of our kings had dared to attack 
It, tho? they had ſometimes made preparations for that 
purpoſe; and one reflection was made upon its being 
taken, that the French had loſt this town under one 
Philip, and that it Exgliſþ had let them retake it 
under one of their kings, of the fame name; to 
which pope Paul IV. when he heard this news, ad- 
ded, that the loſs of Calais was the dowry of the 
queen of England, and indeed this was all thatſhe 
got by her marriage with Philip II. It is impoſſible 
to expreſs the joy which this glorious conquelt cau- 
ſed throughout the kingdom, and the furprize in 
which it put all the courts in Europe, who were pre- 
poſſeſſed with a notion, that France could not re- 
cover the defeat of St. Quentin, when they ſaw it, 
notwithſtanding, by this blow, raiſed to ſo high a de- 

gree ot ſuperiority over its enemies. | 
The duke of Cuiſe did not ſtop here. He inveſted 
Gwnes in the middle of January, and carried it by 
aſſault ; my lord Gray, who retired into the old ca- 
ſtle, was obliged to capitulate the next day, which 
Was the twenty- ſecond of Hy” and remain a 
priſoner of war with the lord of Mondragon and the 
principal officers. 
Comment. de „, The Engliſh had nothing left but the fortreſs of 
Rabutin» Tlames in the midſt of the moraſſes, and very diffi- 
cult of acceſs: But the garriſon being frightcd, made 
their eſcapes, and left it to the French. 90 that in leſs 


than a month the Engliſp were entirely driven out 
of Frauce. 


During 
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During theſe conqueſts the king held at Paris an A. D. 


aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, who willing- 
ly conſented to furniſh him with money, which he 

ood in need of; after which he went into Pzcardy, 
and made his entry into Calais, the government of 
which he put into the hands of Mr. de Termes, The 
army was ſent into quarters for retreſhment, except 
a body commanded by the duke of Newvers, with 
which he beſieged Charlemont, which he took in the 


beginning of February. This fortreſs was of impor- 


tance, as well upon the account of its ſtrength, as 
becauſe that from thence the enemy made excurſions, 
and run over all Champagne. 


The Scots, a ſhort time after, animated by Louiſa Buchanan. 
of Lorain, queen-regent of Scotland, made a diver- Hit. R. Scat. 
fion in England. here were ſeveral little fights 6 


during the winter, but at laſt the two armies joined battle 
at the foot of mount Teviot, or Zeviot, and the Scots 
were beaten by the duke of Norfolk : But his victory 
colt him no leſs blood than it did the vanquiſhed, and 
he got no other glory by it, but the having remained 
malter of the field ot battle. 

At that time the marriage of Mary Stuart, the 
young queen of Scotland, to Francis the dauphin was 
entirely concluded ; and the ceremony was performed 
With a great deal of ſolemaity upon the tweuty-fourth 
of A 2 : 

his marriage was a new ſupport to the princes 
of the houſe of Guiſe, to whom the queen dauphineſs 
was niece, and the queen-regent of Scotland ſiſter. 
And now they laboured more than ever to ruin 
the conſtable's party, the only one that could 
enter into any competition with theirs : And at this 
time they met with a favourable opportunity, which 
they took care to make uſe of. wm | 

The conſtable and admiral de Coligni being priſo- 
ners, there was no one left at court but Mr. ande- 
lot, the conſtable's nephew, and the admiral's bro- 
ther, who could keep up the king's good will and af- 
ſection for their houſes. He was very agrecable to 
this prince, becauſe he had very much contributed by 
his courage and conduct to the taking of Calais, and 
other conqueſts ; But being infatuated at that time 
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with the errors of Calvin, he took a ſtep which de- 
ſtroyed him. | 

There was at that time a conference held at Pe- 
ronne, between the cardinal of Lorain and Auth 
de Granvelle biſhop of Arras, in which theſe two mi- 
niſters reciprocally declared the inclination. they had 
to make peace between the two crowns, The bi- 
ſhop inſiſted particularly upou the danger in which 
religion was in France, upon the affection which the 


two Colignt's had for the new ſect, and upon the 


conſtable's blind love towards thoſe two lords his 
nephews; and communicated to him what was con- 
tained in ſome intercepted letters, in which Dande- 
lot ſpoke of the maſs in a manner altogether ſcanda- 
lous. | 

When the cardinal was returned to court, he gave 
an account to the king of his converſation with the 
biſhop of Arras, and did not forget this article. His 
majeſty was very angry at it; and as they had already 
made him ſu ſpect Dandelot upon this head, he was 
reſolved to enquire into it himſelf. 

Dandelot being preſent when he was dining, the 
king careſſed him very much, and told him; in a ſeri- 
ous tone, that he had heard ſome reports which trou- 
bled him; that his thoughts and intentions towards 
him were ſuch as his ſervices deſerved ; but that he 
had received an indifferent account of him as to the 
buſineſs of religion; that he deſired to be undeceived 
upon that head by himſelf; and that he would have 
_ declare upon the ſput, what he thought of the 
mais. 

Dandelnt, without being ſurprized or confounded, 
after having told the king that he had a very grateful 


ſenſe of his kindneſꝰ, and aſſured him of his zeal for 


Mont] uc's 
Comment, l. 4. 


his ſervice, added, that the reſpect which he owed: 


to him, obliged him to ſpeak freely to him, and that 
ſince he deſired to know in particular what he thought 
of the maſs, he would contels to him, that he was 
perſuaded the maſs was a piece of impiety. 

The king being equally ſurprized and exaſperated 
at this blaſphemy; had him ſeized immediately, and 
ſent him priſoner to the caſtle of Melun. His officeof 


captain-general of the intantry was given to Montluc 
to ſerve in that capacity at the ſiege of Thionville, "mo 
the 
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ä the duke of Guiſe was going upon, and which was A. D. 
no ordinary undertaking. | 1558. 
It was inveſted at the end of May; and notwith- (wy 
| ſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of the beſieged, it 
capitulated upon the twenty ſecond of Fame; Mar- 
| ſhal Je Strozzi was killed at it with a musket-ball 
in the trench, as he was talking with the duke of 
Gaiſe, who was leaning upon his ſhoulder. He was 
a loſs to the kingdom, which he had always ſerved 
with a great deal of zeal and valour. 
The king of Spain's affairs went no better by 
fea, where Mr. de Termes, governor of Calais, 
who had juſt received the ſtaff of marſhal of 
France, by the death of S$trozzi, took Dankirk in four 
days. He abandoned it to plunder, as well as Ber- 
gies St. Vainok, and made ſome excurſions as far as 
ewport; but the ſequel of this expedition was not | 
ſo fortunate as the beginning. | | 
The count of Egmont, governor of the county of 
Flanders, was advanced on that fide with great part 
of the Spaniſh arniy. The marſhal, whoſe army con- 
ſiſted of but twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, and was much inferior to that of the count 
of Egmont, intended to return back to Calais, and 
avoid battle; but finding himſelf preſſed, he reſolved 
to accept it. | 
He formed his troops with a great deal of skill; 
he placed his right upon the bank of the river Aa, co- 
vered his left with his chariors, and put his artillery 
in the main body of the army. 
They fought on both ſides with a great deal of va- 
lour and obſtinacy; and the victory hung in ſuſpence: 
When one of thoſe accidents, which are beyond the 
reach of human prudence, turned it all at once to the 
{ide of the Spantarads. 
Ten or twelve Exgl;f ſhips happened by chance 
to be upon that coaſt, and the noiſe of the cannon ' 
informed them of the battle. They entered the river 
by the help of the tide, which was then coming in; 
and having ranged themſelves in order in the middle, 
they began to batter the right wing of the French ar- 
my with their cannon. It was impoſſible for it to 
ſtand ſo terrible a fire. It gave way; terror run thro” 
all the army, and the rout was compleat, There - 
| Ff 2 | were 
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A. D. were two thouſand French killed upon the field of 
15538. battle, and a great many were knocked on the head 
by the peaſants in their flight, The Spaniards loſt 
but four or five hundred men. The marſhal de Termer, 
who had actually the gout upon him, and was dan- 
erouſly wounded in the head, was taken priſuner. 
he count of Egmont made a preſent of two hun- 
dred ſoldiers, who were taken, to the Exghfp, who 
had done him ſo much ſervice; and they were car- 
2 as it were, in triumph, to the queen of Exg- 
land. : 
This defeat happened upon the third of July, and 
very much abated the joy which the conquelts of this 
campaign had occaſioned inthe kingdom. It obliged 
the duke of Guiſe to quit Luxembourg, Where he had 
again taken ſome towns, and come and encamp upon 
the frontiers of Champagne and Picardy, to cover 
thoſe two provinces from the Spaniſh army, which 
was encreaſing every day towards Maubeuge. 
There was another alarm at court upon the news 
of a deſcent made by the Engliſh᷑ upon the extremity 
of the lower Brittany: But the militia of that pro- 
vince being got together, under the command of a 
1 whoſe name was Kerſimon, attacked the 
nzl:fh, who were buſied about the pillage of a town, 
deteated them, killed fix hundred of them, took an 
hundred priſoners, and obliged the reſt to return to 
their ſhips. | 
The war was carried on but faintly in Taſcany and 
Piedmont, for want of troops on both fides. Almoſt all 
the forces were in the Netherlands and Picardy. The 
Spaniards advanced as far as Dourlent, and the duke 
of Guiſe came towards Amiens. It was not doubted 
but a bloody battle would have enſued, when, con- 
trary to all expectation, they began to talk of peace 
in good earneſt, and the two armies, without making 
any motion forward, entrenched themſelves, the Spa- 
niards upon the river Authie, and the French upon the 
Somme below Amiens. 
The conſtable's party, which ſeemed to be entirely 
deſtroyed at court, roſe again thfough the cardinal of 
Lorain's fault: He thought his intereſt was ſo well 
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bas. eſtabliſhed, that he ſhould not for the future want the 
Belczr. 1.28. aſſiſtance of the dutcheſs of Valentivois, There even 
| fell 
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fell ſome words from him which nettled her prodi- 4. D. 
giouſly, and which ſhe thought ſhe could not better 1558. 
revenge than by joining with the conſtable againſt te: 


houſe of Guiſe. | 
This lady, though ſeventy years of age, had loſt 
no part of the aſcendant which ſhe had overthe king's 
mind. She was at no difficulty in bringing him to a 
reſolution of making peace, to which he was already 
inclin'd ; and ſhe gave him to underſtand, that no 
one was more capable of treating about it than the 
conſtable, who being a priſoner in Flanders, might, 


as from himſelf, matte ſome adyances to the king of 


Spain. 

The king having approved of this deſign, ſhe in- 
formed the conſtable of it, and aſſured him at the 
ſame time of her good intentions towards him, and 
that ſhe deſigned to reſtore him to his former fa- 
vour. 

She could not ſend him more acceptable news; and 
he began with gaining the duke of Savoy, by ſhewing 
him that peace was the only way for him to be re- 
ſtor'd to his dominions; and that, provided he would 
but ſecond him, he ſhould ſoon be in a condition to 
do him that great piece of ſervice, 

This was attacking the duke in the moſt ſenſible 
part. He ſtayed with the Spaniards only becauſe he 
could not hope for any thing from France equal to 
What he found among them under his misfortunes, 
the command of armies being the handſomeſt remedy 
that a prince deprived of his dominions can have. 

He engaged, therefore, very willingly with the 
conſtable, and acted ſo powerfully with the king of 
Spain, that he conſented the conſtable ſhould propoſe 


a conference for peace to the king. He had leave to Popelinicre, 


go and wait upon the king, by whom he was recei- | 5. 
ved in ſuch a manner as could not be pleaſing to the 
duke of Guiſe. He obtained what he deſired. It was 
* that a congreſs ſhould be held in the middle 
0 


Ockober, in the abbey of Cercamp, where a ceſſa- Belcar. l. ac. 


tion of arms was immediately concluded, 

The firſt propoſals which were made on both ſides, 
were rejected by each party; but the ceſſation of arms 
was prolonged. The conſtable was ſometimes at 
court, and ſometimes in 277 without being able 

3 to 
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A. D. to bring any thing forward. At laſt, one day, he told 
1558. the king of Spain, that he was tired with ſo many 
WY W goings backwards and forwards to no purpoſe, and 
| theretore was coine to confine himſelf in priſon for 
the remainder of his days; but to be ſure he did not 
expect to be taken at his word: For indeed he knew. 
that this prince, ſince the death of Charles V. his fa» 
ther, which happened upon the twenty firft of Sep- | 
tember, was very delirous of returning into Spain, | 
and of leaving the Netherlands, and his dominions in | 
Italy, quiet and ſettled betore he went. Immediately, | 
upon this, the death of Mary, queen ot England, | 
his ſpouſe, happened, which made the concerns of 
that kingdom more indifferent to him, as he had no 
children by her; and being obliged to renounce that 
crown, he aflured the conſtable he was ſincerely de- 
tirous of peace, and coulented to give him his liberty, 
that he might uſe his endeavours towards it. His 
ranſom was fixed at two hundred thoutand crowns, 
Hiſtory and the plenipotentiaries had orders on both ſides to 
_ opeli- meet at Cascau-Cambreſis in the beginning of the 
le, „5. following year. 
The conſtable returned to court, which was then 
at St. Germain, obtained the king's pardon for his 
nephew Dandelot, and what chagrin'd the princes of 
the houſe of Gx/e moſt, Mr. de Damville, the con- 
ſtable's fon, married Henrietta de la Mark, grand- 
daughter of the dutcheſs of Halentinois, and the king 
ordered the nuptials to be celebrated with all poſſible 
magnificence. 
1 the mean time the death of the queen of Exg- 
land put the two kings to a nonplus. The Eaght 
without much deliberation, had raiſed El/zaberh, 
daughter of Heury VIII. and Ann Bullen, to the 
throne, The king of Spain offered to marry her, 
which ſhe refuſed; as ſhe did the propoſal which was 
$ made her of marrying one of the tons of the emperor 
| | „ Ferdinand. 

France behaved in a quite different manner. It was 
reſolved there, that Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland. 
1 and wife to the dauphin, ſhould take the title and 
* arms of queen of England, as being only daugh- 
ter and heireſs of James V. king of Scotland, grand- 
ſon of Henry VII. king of England; and pretending 
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that Elizaberh was incapable of the crown, as being J. D. 
illegitimate, the more ſo, as the parliament of Eng- 1558. 


land, in Mary's reign, had declared the divorce of 
Henry VIII. from Catherine of Arragon unlawtul, 
and that by that act Elizabeth was baſtardiz'd. 

But Elixabeth being ſecure of the ptoteſtant party, 
which was much ſtronger in England than the catho- 
lick, laughed at all this, and ſoon pulled off the mask, 
and declared herſelf againſt the catholick religion, 
It is probable enough, that from that time ſhe took 
the reſolution of not marrying, that ſhe might reign 
with the greater independance: But as ſhe tound the 
kingdom of England was drained of men and mo- 
ney, ſhe reſolved at the ſame time to make peace 
with France, and enter into a ſttict alliance with che 
proteſtant princes in Germany, and the lords of Ocot- 
land and France of the ſame religion, with a deſign 
to embroil thoſe tWO kingdoms, in caſe the queen 
of Scotland ſhould make ule of their forces to dilputs 
the crown of England with her. 


The ſtep which had been taken in France, of ac- Coltellion of 
knowledging the queen of Scotland for queen of Eng- ttics by 
land, was no hindrance to the admiſſion of Elizabeth's Leonard, 


miniſters to the conferences at Cateau-Cambreſis, 
the chief of whom was William Howard, her lord 
chamberlain, 

There was no mention made in theſe conferences 
of the reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre: The 
manner in which the Spaniards had explained them- 
ſelves at thoſe of Cercamp, having ſhewed the conſtable 
that the court of Spain was reſolved to hear nothin 
upon this article, though Charles V, in his will, h 
ordered his ſon to have it examin'd according to the 
rules of conſcience, The two great difficulties 
which remained to ſettle, were the reſtitution of Ca- 
= 5 the Engliſb, and that of Piedmont to the duke 
of Savoy. | 

The king of Spain did not trouble himſelf much 
about Calais with regard to the intereſt of the Exg- 
i, but only becaule, if the French kept that place 
the frontier of France would for the future be out of 
danger of being attacked by England. He propoſed 
that Calais ſhould be aufe into his hands; but 
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the king and the queen of Eagland rejected this pro- 


.poſal. / 


As that princeſs deſired peace, 2 ſhe pretend- 
ed the contrary ; and as, on the other hand, ſhe could 
not without diſguſting the Engliſi make an abſolute 
ceſſion of Calais to France, a middle way was taken 
to palliate or cover this ceſſion. It was to leave the 
king of France in poſſeſſion of Calais for eight years; 
at the end of which he obliged himſelf to reſtore it, 
under pain of paying five hundred thouſand crowns to 


England; and that, notwithſtanding this payment, which 


ſhould be made either tor the retuſal or delay of the 
reſtitution, the Exg/;f might make uſe of arms to 
retake that place after this term. 

The Spaniards did not oppoſe this treaty, which 
was ſigned at Caleau-Cambreſis upon the ſecond of 
April. There is a good deal of probability, that be- 
fore this was gel the king of France had conclu- 
ded with the king of Hain, and that the difficulties 
which gave ground to the conferences between the 
Spaniards and the Frexch, while the latter were treat- 
ing with England, were only to gain time, and make 
England and France ſign firſt; tor the next day the 
French and Spaniards ſigned their treaty likewile. 

This treaty occaſioned great murmurings againſt 
the conſtable, for the loſſes it was ſaid he had brought 
upon France, and which were attributed to his im- 
patience of ſeeing himſelf at court again, able to ſup- 
port his houſe againſt that of CA, which had endea- 
voured to ruin it. 

By this treaty the towns taken on both ſides ſince 
the war, were reciptocally reſtored. France return- 
ed the duke of Savoy his dominions, except Turin, 
Pignerol, Quiers, Chivas, and Villeneuve d Aſt, which 


the king kept till the pretenſions he had to the domi- 


nions of Savoy, by vertue of the right of Louiſa of 
Savoy, mother of Francis I. had been examined; be- 
ſides which, till the king of France had cvacuated 
thoſe five places, the king of Spain was to keep gar- 
riſons in 2 and Aft; fo that the duke of Sar 
was far from being entirely maſter of all his domi- 
nions. 

As the king had taken many more towns in the 
Netherlands, Tuſcany, the iſſe of Corſica, TI 
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and Savoy, than the king of Spain had taken from A. D. 
France, it was this which raiſed ſuch murmurings 1559. 
againſt the conſtable, They reckoned up two hun- 
dred towns and fortreſſes which the king had ſurren- 
dered; and there were ſome who ſaid, upon this oc- 
caſion, that Henry II. had bought the liberty of the 
conſtable his favourite at a dearer price than had been 

paid for that of Francis I. when he left his priſon at 
Madrid. 

But aſter all, except the dominions of Savoy, which 
the king could not help reſtoring ſooner or later, and 
the capital of which he reſerved to himſelf, and four 
other conſiderable towns, Calais, which remained 
to him with all its dependances, and the towns of 
Picardy which were reſtored to him, were not worth 
leſs than theſe, which he ſurrendered himſelf. The 
places which he had taken in the iſle of Corſica and 
Tuſcany were a ſmall matter, and would have been 
a vaſt expence to him to have kept them, if the war 
had continued. Thoſe hundreds of fortreſſes they 
ſpake-of, were, for the moſt part, nothing but little 
caſtles belonging to lords of boroughs and villages, 
Which they ſeized, in order to ſcour the enemy's 
country, in which they put a company of ſoldiers 
for a garriſon, which they beſieged with four or five 
hundred men, which they took and abandoned ac- 
cording as they were, or were not, maſters of the coun- 
try; and ſuch as thoſe in which we ſaw the Germans 
in the laſt wars of Italy intrench themſelves to ſpoil 
the ground, and which were never taken notice of in 
treaties. i 

The ſingle advantage of having ſent the Eugliſb 
cover ſea, was worth more than all this; but I know 
not why it is reckoned for nothing, that by this 
treaty the king was not obliged to return Metz, Toul, 
and ere with all their dependances, which were 

a conſi derable augmentation of the kingdom, and 

covered it on the ſide of Champagne, which was at 

that time the weak part of the realm, and that he 
was left at liberty to maintain himſelf in them, as 
he did when he treated, and concluded peace with 
the emperor Ferdinand, and the princes of the em- 
pire, There was afterwards at the treaty of Mun- 

ſter, an irrevocable ceſſion made of thoſe threg 
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J. D. cities to the crown of France; with the conſent, 8 
1559. vice, | 


C 9 


aud will of the electors, princes, and flates of the 
e, * 12 W419 * 4 ME A 
The general peace being thus concluded, nothing 


was thought of but celebrating the marriages which 


were to cement it. They were, that of the king of 
Spain to Elizabeth the king's daughter, and that of 
argaret the king's lifter, to the duke of Savoy, The 
duke of Alva, accompanied with William prince of 
Orange, Lamoral count of Egmont, and ſeveral other 
lords, came to Paris in Fane, to marry the princeſs 
in the name of the king of Spam. The ceremony was 
performed with a great deal of magnificence, but 
ended in a very mournful manner. | 

Among the diverſions which uſually attend theſe 
ſorts of rejoicings, they did not fail, eſpecially in 
France, to give that of tournaments. The king very 
much Joved that military exerciſe, as dangerous as it 
was, becauſe he was very dexterous at it. He gave 
publick notice of one of that kind, which was called, 
Pay d Armes. It was to haſt three days, and the king 
was to be the firft challenger, with the duke ot Guiſe, 
the duke of Nemours, and the prince of Ferrara, iu the 
liſts in the rue St. Antoine. | | 
He ſuſtained ſeveral affaults the firſt day with a 
_ deal of applauſe. He did the ſame the ſecond 

ay, which was the thirtieth of June Towards the 

evening, when they were going to give over, he had 
a mind to break another lance with the count of 
Montgomeri, captain of the Scots guard, fon of Mr. 
de Lorges. The queen, as if ſhe had ſome. foreſight 
of the misfortune which was to happen, bepged of 
him twice not to tilt any more, and got the duke 
of Savoy to deſire the ſame; but he was obſtinate, 
and ſent a lance to the count. | 

They both entered the liſts, ran againſt each other, 
and broke their lances, and a ſplinter of one of them 
ſtriking upon the viſer of the king's head picce, went 
very deep into his right eye. The blood which came 
guſhing out of the wound, ſhewed the danger of 
t 


After the firſt dreſſing was taken off, the wound ap- 
peared to be in a very bad condition; and in a few 
days the life of his majeſty was deſpaired of. Ons 7 
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4 thoſe whom this unlucky accident diſturbed the moſt, . 0. 
he was the duke of Sauey, becauſe the ceremony of his 1559. 
marriage with the king's ſiſter was deferred till that 


berween Elizabeth of France and the king of Shai 
L was over: And he was apprehenſive, that if the king 
f ſhould die, the court would change the reſolution 
If about his marriage, and the reſtitution of his domi- 
10 nions, which ſeveral of the council, and eſpecially 
of the marſhal de Briſſac, had very much oppoled. - He 
er came in great unecafineſs to wait upon the king, and 
(s repreſented to him of what conſequence it was to 
Is him, that the thing ſhould be concluded immediately. 
t His majeſty, conſidering the juſtice of his demand, 


ordered that they ſnould be married in his chamber, 
e which was performed upon the ninth of July. He 
n died the next day, which was the eleventh after his 
y wound, in the forty firſt year of his age, and the thir- 
it teenth ot his reign. | 
(- Never was the death of a king of Frauce more fa» 
l, tal to that kingdom, by reaſon of the misfortunes 
g which followed it. The preſages of them were fore- - 
£ ſeen in the powerful and incenſed parties which di- 
e vided the court; in the youth of Francis the dauphin, 
who aſcended the throne without experience, and in 
a a very indifferent ſtate of health; in the party of the 
d hereticks, which grew ſtronger every day among the 
c people and nobility; and ia the diſpoſition of the 
d neighbouring princes, who were too much inclined 
f to take the advantage of ſuch a misfortune, the peace 


not being as yet ſufficiently ſettled. 


t But independently of all theſe perplexing circum- 
f ſtances, the death of the king would have deſerved 
p the lamentation of his people. Fraxce under his reign 
1 was become more powerful and formidable than it 


had been for a long time before. Charles V. loſt at 
} firſt that ſuperiority which he had gained in the pre- 
1 ceding reign, and could not recover it any more than F 
. Philip II. even after the battle of Sz. Caen, the . 
d loſs of which was ſoon repaired, to the great aſtoniſh- 
; ment of all Europe, which ſaw Fraxce victorious and 
conquering almoſt at the ſame time that it was threa · 
tened with deſtruction and utter ruin. 
- Henry was the delight of his people, and eſpecial- 
ly of his court, which was very polite, but 1 the 
1 8383 | ame 
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A. D. ſame time almoſt as corrupt as that of his predeceſſor, 
i559. His handſome mein, his ſweer-and aftable behaviour 
te him reſpect, and gained him the hearts of thoſe 

; who came near him. was very well made, nim- 

ble, dexterous in all the exerciſes of arms, hunting, 
tennis, the mall, riding, full of politeneſs, and very 
reeable, though his complexion was 2 little brown, 

o jeſting word ever came from him that was diſ- 

_ pleaſing to his courtiers; and when he had heard of 
an handſome action done by any of his officers, he 
took care upon all occaſions to commend it, to ex- 
preſs his ſatisfaction at it, and did not let it go un- 

Monte” rewarded; But then ſome certain faults once com- 

1. 3 mitted never went out of his memory ; and whatever 

: good louks he might beſtow upon thoſe who com- 

ou them, it was very difficult to make him forget 
them. t 

ge tots He was a warriour, and generally commanded his 

ter: of Oder Armies in perſon; and the experience which he had 

de Selve, the Acquired in the buſineſs of war, while he was dau- 

— „ phin, and after he was king, had made him an able 

Venice, n and $Skilful general. Being aſſiſted with the con- 

the colte#tion ſlable's advice, he uſually took very good meaſures 

ef Mr. La- in his military enterprizes, and gained the reputation 
mois non. of a great politician, at lealt, in the opinion of the ſe- 
nate at Venice, who were good judges. 

Brantome, He is accuſed ot letting his miniſters have too much 

4 of Hens authority; but it is ſaid, that he was reſolved to have 

1% 11. humbled the princes of the houſe of Guiſe, the heads 

of which made too great an advantage of the power 
he gave them, The thing would r hong de- 
1 upon the dutcheſs of Valentinois, who always 
knew how to gain and continue miſtreſs of his heart. 
The policy which this lady made uſe of in her great- 
eſt old age was to put bn a mighty ſhew of modera- 
tion, to 5 far as her intereſt would give 
her leave, to exprels great zcal againſt the hereticks 
and great regard for religion, which this prince loved 
ſincerely, to make him enter artfully into her deſigns, 
without his perceiving that ſhe intended to govern 
bim, -/ theſe means ſhe became the ſovereign diſ- 
poſer of the fortune of the great ones at court, and 
raiſed and brought down, when ſhe pleaſed, the houſe 
of Guiſe, and that of the conſtable, | 
Henry 
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or, Henry applied himſelf very diligently to buſineſs. A. D. ; 
gut He made ſome very good ordinances, and ſeveral for 1559. 1 
ole the ſecurity of religion againſt the new errors, tj g 
m followers of which he proſecuted with vigour. 
lg, He would have done it with yet more ſeverity, if Thuan.l.10, 
ry the parliament of Paris, ſome members of which 
n. were already very much infected, and ſome others, 
if. through an unſeaſonable piece of compaſſion, as was 
of ſeen afterwards, had not oppoſed the rigour of his 
he edicts. — TP. 
No This prince, who was very religious in other re- 
n- ſpects, was not exempt from an infirmity too com- 
u mon with princes. His amours, in which he was ge- 
er nerally very fickle, were conſtant to none but the 
N- dutcheſs of Valentinois; and this with the greater ſcan- 
et dal, becauſe it was ſaid, that his predeceſſor had had 
more than friendſhip for her. 
is Beſides ſome natural children, he had a pretty great a 
ad number of legitimate ones. One of his ſons and | 
u- two of his daughters died when young, and he left 
le four ſons and three daughters behind him, namely, 
* Francis Il. who was his immediate ſucceſſor, 
5 Charles, Henry, and Francis, Elizabeth queen of Spain 
L Claude dutcheis of Lorain, and Margaret, who ſever 
Gn years after married Henry the great; but whoſe mar- 
: riage was declared null. & 
e 
s 
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Francis II. 


HE reign of Francis II. may be looked 
upon as the moſt unfortunate that France 
had yet ſeen, upon the account of the 
breaking out of the moſt bloody and 
moſt obſtinate civil wars, which waſted 

it for near ſeventy years almoſt without interruption, 

which eſtabliſhed hereſy in it upon the ruins of the 
true religion, and forced our kings to grant churches, 
liberties, and privileges, to the moſt declared enemies 
of the church, in a kingdom where, ſince the con- 
verſion of the French nation to chriſtianity, for the 
ſpace of eleven or twelve centuries, no crrors had 
ever been tolerated, The end of theſe misfortunes 
was not ſeen till the reign of Lewis le grand, who, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of the moſt powerful 
princes in alliance againſt him, gave hereſy the laſt 
mortal blow, and had the glory of uniting all his 
ſubjects in the boſom of the true church. 

he ambition and jealouſy of the great people pro- 
duced all theſe diſorders. They palliated them, au- 
thorized them, and conſecrated them, as I may ſay, 


by 


. 
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by the ſpecious pretences of religion; and nevet was A. D. 
there a plainer proof of what importance it is to ſoye- 1559. 
reigns not to let novelties in that particular take footing Wwe, 
in their kingdoms, which, as is confirmed by the ex- = 
perience ot many ages, after having been looked up- 
on. at firſt as nothing but a ſubjcct of diſpate among 
divines, become inſeuſibly motives or a pretence for 
wars, and the occafion of the rebellion of the people 
againſt their lawtul ſovereigns, and of the entire ſub- 5 
verſion of a kingdom. 1 | 

In the preceding reign two factions. divided the 
court, that of the houſe of 7. and that of the 
conſtable Montmorency. A third aroſe in the begin- 
ning of this, which was that of the princes of the 
blood, Who ſince the reign of Francis I. had had but 
little ſntereſt and power, The queen-mother, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, however ambitious ſhe might be, and 
whatever inclination ſhe might have for 2 


E 


* was not in a condition of forming a fourth ; but 2 
reſolved to ſtrike in with one of the three, in hopes 
of ſeeing herſelf one day at the head of that which 
ſhe ſhould join; and after a great deal of conſidera- 
tion, ſhe united wich the princes of the houſe of &uiſe. 
ed Her junction under the authority of the king, who 
ce being in the ſeventeenth year was a major, rendered - 
he this faction the reigning one, and the conſtable was 
1d obliged to retire to Chanutilli. 
2d anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, firſt prince 
n, of the blood, and the prince of Conde his brother, 
e were in like manner removed from court. It is true, 
8, they were honourably employed; the firſt was to carry 
es as fe as the Pyrenees, Elizabeth of France, the king's 
1- daughter, who was married to the king of Spain; 
e and the ſecond was ſent into the Netherlands, to ratify 
id the treaty of peace of Cateau- C ambreſit, and the trea- 
es ty of alliance which had ſince been made between the 
0, two crowns, and to preſent in the king's name the 
11 collar of the order of Sr. Michael to the king of 
ſt Spain. 
is Theſe-two princes, though very well perſuaded of 
the motives for which they pa = phages thoſe two 
J- employs, accepted them, not havirig any apparent rea- . 
- ſon for refuſing them, and being apprehenſive of ma- 
A king themſelves ſuſpected it, they ſhould ; but 2 


r 


A. D. the abſenee of the prince of Conai he received a blow 
1559. Which was very ſenſible to hm. 
4 gory The late king, before he died, had deſigned the go- 
A Avila, li. vernment of Picardy for this prince; aud he hoped, 
[ that the king would follow the intentions of his pre- 

deceſſor the more, becauſe he had 2 very ſmall 4 
and had no office to ſupport his rank of prince of the 
blood with any dignity ; but at the time he was in 
the Netherlands, this government was given to mar- 
ſhal de Briſſac. This news put him into a fury; 
and as ſoon as he was returned, he reſolved to be re- 
venged. But in a conference which he had at Ven- 
dome with the king of Navarre, with admiral de Co- 
lieni, Dandelot, the cardinal of Chatillon the conſta- 
ble's nephews, with 4” Ardres, who came thither 
likewiſe from that lord, with Charles count of Roche- 
foucaud, Francis of Vendime, Vidame of Churtret, 
Anthony de Croy, count of Porcien, the opinion was 
not to precipitate matters. It was'the king of Na- 
varre and the admiral who gained this determination, 
having both of them much more patience arid mode- 
ration than the prince of Conde, whoſe impetuous 
temper was always far from keeping within bounds; 
but ſometime after the departure of the king ot Na- 
varre, he made a new attempt to animate the people 
of his party. „ „ ui i #3 1 
He called them together in his caſtle of La Ferre, 
upon the confines of Champagne, where he repeated 
to them what he had ſaid at the conferences of Ven- 
dome, about the deſigns of the court to keep them all 
in ſlavery and oppreſſion, and repreſented to them ſe- 
veral ſteps that had been taken with the king and 
queen, the inſignificancy of which ought-to convince 
them at the ſame time of the deſire they had to deſtroy 
them, and that this was not a ſeaſon for moderation. 
He ſpoke io ſtrongly, and ſtaggered them ſo much by 
Brantome, the reaſons he brought, and by a certain princely and 
- beers ſoldierly eloquence, which was natural to him, and 
prince of Con= Which in ſpeaking prodigiouſly improved his counte- 
de. nance and looks, which were low and mean, that 
— — concluded to take up arms. | 
The 1 himſelf applauded this reſolution; 
but he added, that it ought to be managed with pru- 
dence; that after having conſidered of it, he iy: 
ky 6, t cy 
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w they could not ſucceed in their enterprizes but hy one 14 O. 
* way; and he laid before them the general plan which x 5,0, 


he had formed thercupon.. | . wh 

d, . France; ſaid he to them, is full of people who-have NL. s 
e· embraced the new ſects; there are among(t them per- 

; ſons of all ranks and conditions. . Notwithſtanding 
ie the ſtrict ſearches which have been made, and the 
in terrible puniſhments which have been infliged upon 
r- them to exterminate them, they multiply every day, 
; both in the provinces, and even in the capital of the 
e- kingdom, The rigour with which they treat them 
2 when they ſurprixe them, has put them into rage and 

0- . deſpair, It is 4 long time ſince they would have made 
N ſome. efforts to have delivered themſelves from this 
er oppreſſion, if they had had heads capable of govern- 
Pe ing them, and ſuggeſting means to them for obtaining 
7 liberty of conſcience. If we know how to make 
Is our advantage of their diſpoſition, they will find in 
1 us the ſupport which they want, and we ſhall have in 
, them wherewith to form a formidable party. Their 
3 adverſaries are ours, and they are perſuaded of it. 
18 They aſcribe the new edicts which have been publiſhed 
'; againſt- them, and the laſt. puniſhments which have 
1 been inflicted upon ſome of their ſect, to the cardinal 
e of Lorain and the duke of Guiſe; and they will be 

| rejoiced to ſerve under us againſt our common ene- 
f, mies. The apprehenſion they are in of ſeeing the per- 
d ſecution encreaſe, eſpecially, ſince the peace made 
r with Spain, will engage them not to ſpare either their 
Il fortunes or their lives to ſecond us, if once we take 
. them under our protection. By this means we ſhall 


d have ſoldiers and: money; and when we have once 
e declared our ſelves, we may depend upon the aſſiſt- 
y ance of the queen of Exg/and, and the proteſtant prin- 
. ces of Germany, whoſe intereſt will be common 
* with the proteſtants of Fauce. The Germans are ve- 
d ry warm and zealous for their religion, as has been 
d ſeen by experience in the wars Which they have main- 
— tained againſt Charles V. at the expence of their own 
It daminions, which ſome among them have loſt for 

this cauſe alone. Laſtly, we ſhall cover ourſelves 

from the reproaches which they throw upon us, of im- 


* broiling the kingdom for our ambition, and out of the 
t deſire of having a ſhare in the government and offices of 
7 Vor. III. G g | the 
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272 The war which we ſhall undertake aal. 
. . grounded upon conſcientious reaſons and 
and will be a religious war. This is the method we. 
. mult take, if we reſolve to have recourſe to arms. 
All theſe things, to the misfortune of France and 
the church, were but too well contrived: They had 
the general bation of all the aſſembly, ſeveral of 
whom were already —.— with the = errors. Se- 
crecy was very much recommended, 
from that time to take meaſures for the execution of 
r The prince of Cana was declared the 
he enterprize; but the mut head, 25 the hi- 
ftorians ot Hor toy time expreſs themſelves, becauſe he 
was not to be named, nor appear to be concerned in 
it, till affairs were brought to a certain point. ''Dan- 
delot and the Vidame of Chartres, were commiſſioned 
to act more immediately, to form the faction 
out the pry, N ; An employ for which they were ve. 


ry proper reaſon of their i genjus and 
Kan temper, provided that could but ſuf- 
ciently moderate both 


L unfold this famous intr 
| Lough © e here a ſummary of t hiſtory 
| roy bre rauce, e 
— it "bad already made, when this ſame year 
1559, it was preparing to give thoſe violent ſhocks to 
the ki which quite — it. I ſhall give 


2 account of ſome incidents which in the 
eceding ng relgns which were occaſio the here- 
iy, and and mo of which 1 have hitherto d ed rela- 


ting on purpoſe, becauſe they did not produce at 
that time an commotions, — * conſiderable events 
in the king and they would K too much in- 
terrupted the thread of the reſt of the hiſt 
Luther's hereſy was a monſter, which produced agreat 
number of others; and it is natural that this ſhould 
happen: For aftor an hereſiarch has thrown off his obe- 
dience to the church, his diſciples cannot make any 
more le to alter or correft his ſyſtem of reli — 
than he did to invent a new one. Several d 
of Germany acted in this manner with regard to thei 
- maſter Laber; and Calvin thought he was fill leſs 
. obliged to Gabmit to his deciſions... He adopted ſome 


cf them, and troubled himſelf but Yiele about the relt. 
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But before Colvin began to dogmatize in France the D. 
KOBE ol arely made overs ftempts ſpread 157 
. LOTT] there. TY | | ay 22 + 
| — * which Francis are learned” 
men, brought ſeveral foreigners into Ir 
of — 


Lutherans h 


ance, ſome 
g already infatuated with the new er- 


. rots, taught them privately, and by their emiſſaries 


| whoſe name was 


put by 


1 5 
PR 


their bod „ by xe 


ſowed the firſt of hereſy in the kingdom. 
In the , year 1125 a man of another character, 
Jeb le Clerc, a carder of wooll at 
Meauæ, had the impudence to call the pope antichtiſt 
in his converſation. Being convicted of this blaſphe- 
my, he was condemned to be whipped ; and aſter- 
Wards retiring to Metz, and having carried his conſi- 
dence ſo far as to pull down the images of a chapel, 
he-was. burnt alive, He merited for this to be 
by Theodore Bez in the number of the martyrs 
of the ſect, and to bear the title of firſt founder of 
the, Calviniſt churches of Meaux and Metz, 


William Brigonnet biſhop of Meaux was cited upon claude Ko- 
this occaſion by the parliament, where he juſtified him - bert. in Gall. 
ſelf, 22 10 r 2 * manner as to Sg 
remove all ſuſpicion; but he had given ground all. Chri 
to this trouble which he received, 5 * 


* % J employing 
out. him, as perſons well acquainted with learn - 
Tags Famer, e Fenre a native of Eſtaples in Picardy, 
whom. the faculty of Paris afterwatds cut off from 

Joo of his ertors, Arnald and Ger- 
ard Rauſſel, who were likewiſe Picards, and William 
Farel, one of Dauphine, all perſons infected with ill 


_ doctrine, He ſent them away as ſoon as he knew 


| what they. were; but that did not repair the miſchief 
they had dane in the dioceſe, and it was looked upon 
as certain, that Meauæ was the firſt place in the king- 
dom where the hereſy had dared to ſhew it ſelf. OF 
ſo much conſequence is. it, and fo much is it the duty 
 and-honour of prelates, to refuſe their eſteem and pro- 
tection to thoſe who are Uebe in point of faith, 
whatever merit they may have in other reſpects. 
Ihe taking of Francis I, at the battle of Pavia, in 


the year 1525, emboldened theſe innovators : But Lou- 


7% of Savoy, the king's mother, and regent of the 
kingdom, [notwithſtanding the troubleſome affairs 
. which ſhe bad upon her 8, did not neglect this. 
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Te Hiſtory of FRANCE. 
The parliament of Paris paſſed ſome yery ſevere at- 
rets againſt thoſe who ſhould be taken ſeducing the 


"hag It was by vertue of one of theſe arrets that 


ames Pavana, a cloath-maker, a native of Boxlogne, 
was condemned to be burned at Paris, for having dog- 
matized there: For it was ſuch ſort of 'people' that 


Luther and his diſciples employed in making their at- 
tempts upon France; and theſe contemptible names 


would not have any place in hiftory, but to ſhew the 
firſt origin of the fatal contagion, which (| it ſelf 
by little and little through all the parts of that great 
kingdom. | | 

In the year 1528. Francis I. publiſhed ſome new 
edicts upon religion, at the ſollicitations of 'cardinal 
de Bourbon; and by this ptince's conſtant application 
to prevent the hereticks of Germany from creeping in- 
to France, it would have been preſerved from the 
contagion, if hell had not raiſed within that kingdom, 
in the perſon ot Calvin, as dangerous and ſeditious a 
ſpirit as Luther had been in Germany. | Þ 

It was not till the year 1534, that he began to ſhew 
himſelf, having been already corrupted by Melchior 
Volmard, of whom he learned the Geeek language. 
The refuſal of a benefice which he was putting in for 
at * court, chagrined him, and determined him to make 
himſelf the head of a party. He had already begun 
his book of Inſtitutes, which he finiſhed afterwards, _ 
and which perverted a great many catholicks. 

Calvin was born at Næyon. He had a great genius, 
and was well skilled in the ſciences, efpeciatlyinthoſe 


e 
. which related to religion; as the earned lan uages, 


he ſcriptures, the fathers, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
e wrote politely, agreeably, and ſtrongly ; fewdoc- 
tors among the ſectaries equalled him in'theſe talents, 
which gave him great authority among them. 


.- Notwithſtanding an indifferent ſtate of health, he 
was indefatigable in ſtudy, compoſition, and the ne- 


” 


ceſſary labours for extending his ſet.” He had a ve 
ſpiritual phiſiognomy, a great deal of modeſty, an 
appeating ſimplicity. A great frugality, which he ob- 

LY 
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ſerved for the ſake. of his health, did him abundance 


of hunour, as well as the diſintereſtedneſs which he al- 


ways affected. His skill in gaining and managing. | 


mens minds was extraordinary, and by that he ſe- 
duced a great number of catholicks. He knew how 
to moderate his natural impetuoſity, aud compaſs his 
deſigns. His private faults ſerved, only to ſtrength- 
en his authority, by rendring him formidable; for he 
was cholerick, jealous: in the buſineſs of reputation, 
and inelined to violent meaſures: But he took care to co- 
lour all this over with the ſpecious pretence of zeal 
for the purity of the goſpel. He was ſharp. and bi- 
ting in his wiitings, obſtinate in his opinions, moroſe, 
eſpecially towards the end of his life; and this gave 


ground to a kind of proverb which went about Gene- 


va, That it was beiter to be in hell with Beta, than in 
paradiſe with Calvin. WH 786 17S f> 

Such was the author. of the ſubverſion of religion 
in the kingdom of France. He made his eſcape from 
Paris, where the. conſtable had given orders to ſeize 


him. He wandered ſome time in ſeveral parts of the 


kingdom, perverting ſeveral people: He went to the 
court of the dutcheſs of Ferrara, Rente of France, 
daughter of Lewis XII. who had a great value for him. 
He came-afterwards to Geneva, and went from thence 
to Stratbourg "He was at laſt recalled to Geneva, 
where he fixed his reſidence; and it was from that 
city, as from the pontifical ſeat of the new ſee, that 
he afterwards ſent out his diſciples, to ſpread his doc- 
trine by their means every where, and eſpecially in 
France. | | 

The ſeverity. of Fraxcis I. did not let the ſectaries 
take much liberty in his reign ; but how great ſo- 
ever his care was to prevent it, he could not hinder 


them from doing a great deal of miſchief in private; 


and when Henry II. aſcended. the throne in 1547, 
there were already a great many perſons among the 
| le, at court, among the clergy, and in the pat- 
liament of Paris, prepoſleſled in favour of Calvin's 
books, and the new opinions, [1 SY 
When this hereſiarch heard of the death of Francis I. 
he hoped that the new reign would abate the rigour 


with which his diſciples were treated in France ; * 
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A. D. he was deceived. The new king confirmed. the for- 
1559. mer edifs, and publiſhed ſome others, even more ſe- 


ere. He confiſcated the eſtates of thoſe who reti- 


Florimond red to Geneve ; and not only ordered all the tribu- 
— nals, as well eccleſiaſtical as ſecular, to take care tbar 

: it was executed, but likewiſe had the ſubaltern judges. 

ſtrialy obſerved, that they might not ſoften or give way. 

But when once hereſy has got footing ina king - 


dom, it is almoſt impoſſible to root it out. It grows 
obſtinate with rigorous methods; and if others are 


uſed, it abuſes the condeſcenſion of princes and ma- 
giſtrates. The king's council and the parliament did 
not always agree upon this head. I he parliament 


made remonſtrances from time to time for abating the 
ſeverity of theſe edicts. The ground of thoſe remon- 
ſtrances amo 


and zeal for the good of the kingdom; but they 
tended very much to the advantage ot ſome other peo- 
ple, whom Calvins books had already brovght Ayer 
to his principles, and who ſome years after declared 
themſelves. Oe | ot. i417 3 

The cale was the ſame at court, where opinions 


were divided upon this head. The Colgni's had de- 


livered themſelves up to this unhappy party, and ſup» 


ported it under hand; but it made no noiſe as yet; 


and it was not till after the fatal battle of S. Quen- 
tin, that the ſectaries took their time to make an at- 
tempt, at which all Paris was ſurprized. 


itherto they had not dared to hold aſſemblies, or 


at leaſt they held them ſo privately, that they were 


not | gy But eight or cen days after the taking 
of S. 


houſe in St. Famer 5-flreet, over-againſt the college 
of Pleſſis. . There they celebrated their lord's , 
heard a ſermon, and their prayers acco to 
the practice of the new reform. They were | 
vered, and the people of that part of the town. being 


got together, fell upon them at the time they were 


oming out of the houſe very late in the night. There 


hundred and twenty taken, among whom were ſeve- 


tal ladies of quality, and even ſome of the queen's 
honſhold. Some of both ſexes were immediately 


the greateſt part of thoſe who com- 
poſed that illuſtrious body, was wiſdom, moderation, 


Quentin, they had a very numerous one in a 


was one of them killed, ſeveral wounded, and an 


% 
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tried, and ſome were condemned to the flames; o- 4. D. 
thets to the gallows. Among thoſe whoſe puniſh» © 1559. © 
metit was put off, ſome abjured their hereſy; the reſt 
of the guilty were treated more mildly at the deſite — 
of the Germa# princes and the Siſt, for whom they 
had occaſion: on account of the misfortune of the 
battle of Sr. Quentin, and who interceded for them, variz ca- 
being engaged to do ſo by the ſollicitations of Calvin, vini epi- 
wh 28 very prefling letters to them upon this Kol. 
ubject. | 
is firſt attempt of the Calviniſts at Paris having 

ſucceeded ſo ill, they kept quiet for nine or ten months; 
but the next year, in the month of Auguſt, this capi- 
tal ſaw a new ſcene, which gave the court more un- 
caſitieſs than they cared to ſhew. 2 2 

A great multitude of people being diverting them- Thuanus, 
ſelves in the Pre-Aux Clercs, ſome Calviniſts joined | 1+ 
together, and began to ſing pſalms in French metre, 
tranſlated by Clement Marot, a poet as famous for his 
nice and agreeable genius as for his libertiniſm. 

This novelty drew every body's curiofity and at- 
tention. People ran from all parts, and the choir en- 
creaſed with a great number of voices which join- 
ed it; moſt of them underſtood no muſick, and af- 
ter having ſung a good while, every one went home. 

iſs began again the next day, and was continued 
for ſome days together: What diſpleaſed the court 
more, was that the king and queen of Navarre, who 
were already very much ſuſpected upon the article of 
religion, taking a walk that way, either on purpoſe, 
or by chance, leemed to be very much pleaſed at it. 
When it was ſeen that this continued, ſome plot was 
ſuſpected: The ſinging was forbidden by che king 
under pain of death, and he was obeyed. ED 

After all, Hleury II. and his council, perceiy 
very well by all theſe ſeveral motions, that the evil 
increaſed inſenſidly, and this was one of the motives 
which prevailed upon that prince to paſs ſeveral arti- 
cles in the treaty of Catean Cambreſis, to which, 
without that, he would not ſo caſily have yielded. 
He had occaſion for e to provide an effectual re- 
medy againſt theſe diſorders ; and as ſoon as it way 


kigned, he directed all bis attention that way. 
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A. D. | The audacious anſwer which Daadelot made him 
1559. about the maſs, for which he was put in priſon, as 
yy I have related, the behaviour of the king of Navarre 


and queen Fare d Albret, who did not very much 
hide their inclinations for Calviniſm, perſuaded him 
that the court began. to be corrupted, and he was in- 


ormed that his parliament of Paris was not free 


from the infeQion. 


This advice was given him not only by the —_ 


of the houſe of Gaiſe, but likewiſe by the firſt preſi- 
dent Gilles le Maitre, who came with the preſidents 
* de St. Andre, and Anthony Minard, and Gilles 
gurdin attorney- general, to make remonſtrances to 
him upon this ſubject, and adviſed him to make ſome 
notable, example that ſhould frighten not only the 
people but the magiſtrates themſelves. 2 
he king, who was very much diſpoſed, and alſo 
from this time, fully determined to do ſo, conſul- 


ted with theſe magiſtrates and his council upon the 


method he ſhould take. It was reſolved, that in a 
little time he ſhould go to the parliament, when it 
4 aſſembled, without giving them any notice 
of ſt. | | 
He went thither upon the fifteenth of June. He 
told them, that it was with grief he ſaw that after 
having given peace to Europe, his kingdom was in 


danger of being diſturbed with differences in reli- 


ion. He acquainted them with the reſolution he 
ad taken to provide an effectual remedy aun 
it, and ordered them by the mouth of cardinal Ber- 
trandi, lord keeper of the ſeals, to conſider upon 
this affair. | | chap yo 
Some counſellors ſpoke upon this ſubject with 3 
reat deal of freedom, or rather with extream con- 
| fidence. Of this number were Claude Viole and 
Lewis du Faur, but he who ſpoke the moſt clearly 
and openly in favour of the new reformers, was Ann 


du Bourg, counſellor and clerc. | 

The king heard with as much patience as indigna- 
tion theſe inſolent ſpeeches, but however with ſome 
Joy at diſcovering the true: ſentiments of theſe fac- 
tious people, The others for the moſt pare ſpoke 
with much more temper and reſprct for ape” 
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edicts. The firſt preſident le Maitre ſpoke laſt; and A. D: 


with great ſtrength againſt the ſectaries. He ſhewed, 
that the King by puniſhing them with death, did but 
imitate his anceſtors in their zeal for the catholick re- 


ligion, and in particular Philip Angaftus, who had 


uled the Albigenſes with much more rigour than the 
Calviniſts were treated. (. 1. Kin 
After he had ended his diſcourſe, the king had the 
minute book brought to him, where the regiſter had 
written down the ſuffrages of thoſe who voted; and 
after having read them, he ſaid, among other things, 
that he was already informed by the reports which 
went about, that in the parliament of Paris there 
were ſome people, tho' but a ſmall number, who 
very much deſpiſed his authority and that of thepope, 
but that he was now convinced of it by his own ex- 
PR and exhorted the reſt not to be carried away 
y ſo ill an example. Then turning towards the con- 
ſtable, he commanded him to ſeize upon d Faur aud 
du Bourg. The order was executed immediately by 
Gabriel de Montgomeri, captain of the guards, who 
carried them to the Baſtille. The counſellors d Foix, 
Fumte, and de la Porte were likewiſe confined in 
their houſes. Ferrier du Val and Viole, ro whom they 
would have done the ſame, made their eſcapes. | 
Soon · after they went upon the trials of the coun- 
ſellors who were ſeized. Ann du Bourg, as bein 
the moſt guilty, becauſe he had made publick profeſ- 
ſion of his hereſy in the king's preſence, was exami- 
ned the firſt before the commiſſioners appointed for 
that purpoſe. He excepted againſt the court, ſaying, 
that as he was a counſellor of parliament, he ought 
to be tried by the houſes aſſembled. They proceed- 
ed, notwithſtanding this, and he Was obliged to an- 
ſwer after having made his proteſtations. | 
When he was examined three days after upon his 
religion, he did not diſſemble, but anſwered accord- 
ing to the principles of Luther and Zuinglius upon 
the articles in which theſe two hereticks agreed. His 
anſwers were ſo clear and open upon this head, that 
the biſhop of Paris declared him convicted of here- 
ſy, otdered him to bedegraded (for he was a prieſt, or 
at leaſt a deacon) and delivered to the fecular arm to be 


fried by a lay- court of juſtice, He appealed tothe 8 _ 
4 Op 
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A. D. biſhop of Sent, metropolitan of Paris, and it was 
1559. during theſe proceedings, that the fatal death of 
9 Hwy II. happened. | 
9 The news of it was received with as much joy by 
the Ae as it gave grief to all rhe catholicks 

in the kingdom ; for the former depended very much 

upon the weakneſs of the new reign, upon the fac- 
tions which divided the court, and upon the power- 
ful protectors which they had there. They renewed 
their aſſemblies, and preſented petitions to the queen 
mother; threatenings in ſeveral writings ſucceeded 
the petitions, and the effects followed the threaten- 
ings, Preſident Minard, one of the moſt zealousin 
the parliament, was aſlaſſinated and killed with a 
iſtol-ſhot near his own houſe. There were other 
uch-like conſpiracies * the firſt preſident ie 
Maitre and preſident Sr. Andre, and every thing 

to tend to a ſedition. 2 

But the Gxiſes being become governors of af. 
fairs, were not confounded, but followed in the 
new reign the views which they had ſuggeſted to 
the late king, of puſhing the Calviniſts to the ut- 
moſt, Anu an Bourg was condemned to die, and 
was hanged and burned in Ja Place de Greve, up- 
on the twenty-firit of December. But the other 
counſellors who were taken up, and had ſpoken 
with more caution, were part of them abſolyed, 
and | nal ſuſpended from the exerciſe of their offices 
for ſome time. Saris | 
It was during theſe diſturbances, which were 
preſages of the great misfortunes that were to come 
4 p. 1550. upon France, that the 3 1559 ended, and 1560 
began. The prince of Cond! and the admiral could 
not wiſh for „ Brourepls diſpoſitions for the 
execution of the 75 they had formed in their 
council at J Ferte. I ſhall now relate the conſe · 

quences, and the ſucceſs of it. e e e 
Dandelet and the Vidame of Chartres, after hating 

ſounded the Calviniſts, found them very ready t 
deliver themſelves up to them, becauſe they could 
think of nothing more frightful than their preſent 
condition. Thele two lords opened themſelves to 
ſome gentlemen of the party, who had ſerved in 
the late wars, and whom they knew to be neal Of 

| ski 


| Popetin,1.s 
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kill and reſolution : But above all they admitted . O. 
into their moſt intimate ſecrecies one among them, in 1560. 
whom they diſcovered the equiſite qualities for the 
good management. of ſo hazardous an enterprize. 

He was a gentleman of Peyigord, whoſe name Le Laken. 
was John du Harri lord of la Renaudie, a cunning and f, ts me 
valiant man, and one of thoſe impetuous perſons mir: of Caſs 
who give into every thing without troubling them- eluau. 
ſelves about conſcience or their reputation. 33 
He was ſent into England to engage queen Eliza- —— > os 
beth to ſupport the rebelſion of the CalViniſts. From Jobn ie 
thence he run over. all Francs, where he aſſigned Frere. . 
them their Heads in each province. Afterwards ten PC. 


of the principal ones conferred at Lyons, and then 


went to Nantes with ſome others to take farther 
meaſures; and it was concluded, that the Heads 
ſhould come from all the provinces with their troops 
into Bleſois to la Fredonniere, the ſeat of the lord of 
that village, upon the fixth of March, to ſeize upon 
the king, who was then at Blois with the court, 
and aſſaſſinate the Guiſes. | 

They were to take their rout by. different ways, 
in ſmall companies, and to march in the. night as 
much as poſſible. As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the 
ſeveral provinces were within reach of joining one 
another, a numerous company without arms was 
to $0 to Blois to preſent à petition to the king, to 
defire liberty of conſcience; and as they expected 
that the petition would be rejected, the ſoldiers were 
to follow pretty near, to appeat in arms about the 
town to attack it, to kill the cardinal of Lorain and 
the duke of Caiſe, and oblige the king to name the 
prince of Conde for his lieutenant-general, who was 
come to be near the king on purpoſe; and after the 
thing was executed in this manner, the prince being 
becorne prime miniſter of ſtate, was, under pretence 
of reſtoring tranquillity to the kingdom, to grant 
the Calviniſts churches, and every thing that they de- 


'  Fhe Guiſes were too much upon their guard, and 
had too many creatures in vil open of the kingdom 
not to be informed of all theſe motions. They re- 


Ceived a great many advices of them from the pro- 
225 7 T3654 Rin . 2 
yinces, 
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AJ. D. vinces, and even from foreign countries, and confi. 
1569, dered between themſelves, and with the queen-mother, 
upon what was to be done at ſo dangerous à junc- 


ture. 

The firſt thing that they did, was to leave Bois, 
and carry the king to the caſtle of Amboiſe, without 
however ſhewing any miſtruſt, but making the jour- 
ney pals for a piece of diverijon, 

As ſoon as they were come to Amrcboiſe, the king 
declared the duke of Guiſe licutenant-general of the 
kingdom : And the duke, to ſhew himſelf worthy of 
ſo high a poſt, in which his buſineſs was no leſs than 
ſaving the king's perſon, began to take all neceſſary 
precautions to make the enterprize of the conſpirators 
miſcarry. | | us 
, Thele being come to Ia Fredonviere heard that. the 
court was retired to Amboiſe, which made la Renandie 
think that his deſigns were diſcavered ; but being te· 
ſolved to hazard all, he marched to that ſide: Being 
come to /a Canliere three leagues from Hinboiſe, he 
ſent from thence, according to the firſt project, a 
83 of Calviniſis to preſent their petition. 

e followed them pretty near with his troops; and 
when he knew that admittance was refuſed thoſe 
whom he had ſent without arms, he continued his 
march towards Amboiſe. . | 


The duke of Gniſe had laid ſeveral ambuſcades in 


the neighbouring woods. The count of Sancerre 
fell firſt upon the troops of Bearn, commanded by 
Mazere and Raunay, aud charged them ſo briskly, 
that he defeated them, and took moſt of them. 


The duke of Nemours with the like ſucceſs ſur- 


prized the baron of Caſtelnau Chaloſſe, who headed 
the troops of Gaſcogne, more numerous than thoſe 
of Bearn, and took him priſoner, with the chief of 
his officers and many ſoldiers. le 03-187 
Ia Renaudie having taken his rout through by-ways 
in the woods, had avoided the ambuſcades: But 
when he was ready to come out, and was vety nea 


Amboiſe, he was met by. the ſieur de Pardaillan Wh 
Was his relation, and who fell upon him with a large 


body of cavalry, They fought, and the two gene- 
rals ran, again 


ſword. 


each other; hut Pardaillan s piſtal 
Popeliniere, miſſing fire, /a Renandie run him through with a 


4 
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ford. He himſelf almoſt at the ſame moment was A. D. : 
mortally wounded With the ball of an arquebuſs, 1560. 
which a page of Pardaillan's ſhot through his body... 
He had however ſtrength enough to kill this page 
with his own hand, before he died. The battle did 
not .ceaſe by the death of the generals; but almoſt 
all thoſe of Ia Kenaudie's troop, after a good: deal 
of reſiſtance, were killed upon the ſpot, 

In theſe three skirmiſhes moſt of the gentlemen of 
the Calviaiſt party were either killed or taken, and 
the ſoldiers diſperſed. - There was none left of the 
principal heads but Cocaville, who did not come up 
till —_— with the troops which he had raiſed in 
Picardy.” He was one of the moſt reſolute and in- 
_ men in the world; and notwithſtanding the 
defeat of la Renaudie and the reſt of his party, he 
had the confidence to attack a fauxbourg of Amboiſe, 
depending upon the correſpondence he had with the 
caſtle, into which ſome gentlemen of the faction 
were gotten, in concert with the prince of Conde 
and Maligni. He was repulſed with great loſs, and 
retired with what ſoldiers he had left into ſome 
houſes, being reſolved to ſell his life dear, and if he 
could to prolong the fight till night, that he might 
eſcape by the favour of the darkneſs. 

But they did not give him time for that; for the 
troops which had been purſuing thoſe that fled being 
returned, they inveſted him on all ſides; they ſet 
fire to the houſes, and he was burnt there, with al- 
moſt all thoſe that had followed him. 

This was the end, and this the ſucceſs of the fa- 
mous ' conſpiracy of Amboiſe, where the Calviniſts 
gave the firſt example of the fury which hereſy inſpires 
againſt lawful powers. It was at this time, accord- 
ing to moſt of our hiſtorians, that they began to be 
called huguenots; a name, which is referred to ſe- 
_— originals, but they all ſeem to be yery uncer- 
tam, * | . 

Though the conſpiracy of Amboiſe was happily 
diffipated, the court was not free from uneaſineſs; 
for this enterprize was too clear a proof of the 
greatneſs and extent of the evil, and that all parts of 
the kiogdom were infected with it. A great num- 
vcr of ſoldiers who were taken priſoners, were 

ä imme- 
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A. D. immediately hanged upon the battlements of the 
15609. caſtle, or'drowned in the Loire: But the queen mo- 
ther put a ſtop to this execution, upon the proteſtation 

| which theſe wretches made, that they had been en- 

; 75 by the huguenot miniſters, without knowing 

ee of V bither they were carrying them, nor for what de- 

Caſteluau. ſign they had liſted them; and even an amneſty waz 

Mauviffiere, publiſhed for all thoſe who would lay down their 

I. 1.c-8. atms. Ne Ane 10 

The pardon however did not extend to the heads 
who were taken. It was thought neceſlary to make 
an example of them, after having got our of them 
all the information that was hoped for to diſcover 
the whole ſecret of the plot. They were put to the 
queſtion. All confeſſed, that their deſign was to get 
rid of the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorais. 

La Bigne ſecretary to la Renaudie added, that they 

would not deve eres the king himſelf. He was 

preſſed upon the article of the prince of Conde, whom 
the cardinal* of Lorain had a great mind to prove 

1 But he only ſaid that he had heard ſay, that 

the conſpirators ſhould make themſelves maſters 

— 5 the prince would put himſelf at the head 

them. 1 ** | 
The queen- mother uſed her utmoſt endeavanrs to 

_ fave the lives of ſome of the 5 who were 

guilty, eſpecially Caſtelnan loſſe, either out of 
a true principle of compaſſion, or out of policy, as 
many interpreted it, and to get the good will of the 
huguenots and the princes of the blood: But the king 
being prepoſſeſſed by the cardinal of Lorain and the 
duke of — who had repreſented to him the ne- 
ceſſity of making theſe examples, was inflexible upon 
that head. | ** 

ln the mean while the prince of Conde was very 

uneaſy himſelf at his fate; for upon the depoſition of 

la Bigne, he had received orders not to 55 out of the 
caſtle. The king ſent for him, and told him in great 


W e e Sec 


anger that the plotters had charged him very high, and 
threatned to have him tried. The prince without 
being moved or ſurprized, deſired he might be brought 
vpon his trial immediately. y 74 cnn 
The queen-mother, the Gxiſes, and their confi- 
dents, were very uncertain which way to manage — 
* | 4 
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ſo nice an affair: They did not doubt but the prince 4. D. 
of Gonde and the Colign/'s had enter d into the con- 1560. 
— But then the queſtion was about a prince of 
blood. The duke of Gaziſe and the cardinal of { 

Lorain were to take care to behave themſelves with 
a great deal of circumſpection. dart might be ſure 
if they deſtroyed the prince of Conde, thoſe of his 
party would keep within bounds no longer ; that 
the conſtable and the Colignis would revenge it, 
and put themſelves at the head of |the Calviniſt 
party; that the other princes. of the blood would 
join them, under the ſpecious pretence of ſavi 
the royal family; and that they ſhould be in danger 
of ſeeing a 1 Inſurrection in all the provinces 
of the kingdom. 95 A608 
Theſe conſiderations made them reſolve to diſ- 
ſemble. They took off the guards which had been 

put upon the prince of C and left him at liberty 

to go to his brother the — of Nevarre in Berne, He 

id not delay to make uſe of this permiſſion, and 

to extricate himſelf out of the difficulties in which he 

found himſelf engaged. b wrote ſome obliging 

letters to the conſtable and the admiral, informing 

them of all that had happened, and aſſuring them of 

the confidence they had in them for the good of the 

realm and the ſervice of the king. This prince wrote 

to the king of Navarre upon the ſame ſubject, and 


in the ſame ſtile; and indeed there was a great deal of 


probability, that he was not at all concerned in the 
conſpiracy : But as they knew his caſy temper, they 
were always apprehenſive that he would ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be corrupted. 

The admiral being invited to court, returned thither 
with his brother Dazdelet, as ſoon as the prince of 
Cond was — for they took care not to be there 

ether. The queen deſired him to give her his coun- 
ſel, He adviſed her to two things: The firſt, to put 
an end to the proſecutions againſt the Calvinifts ; 
and the ſecond, to make f ſole miſtreſs of af- 
fairs. 
lle could not make his court better to that princeſs, 
than by adviſing her to get all the authority of the 
8 into her own hands. This was what 

had always aimed at, and liberty of agg 

wou 


1560. 


heyy that deſign; But ſhe ſaw very well, that by deftroy- 


i i, giv Which. he put reſtrictions upon the former ones, and 
dy Popeli- ordered puniſhment to be inflicted — none of the 
⸗Calviniſts, but thoſe who ſhould be c 


niere. 1. 
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A. D. would not, in all 


having other aſſociates with her in the government 


6 


probability, have been any difficulty 'þ,;; 
to her, if ſhe. had thought it would have promoted | ;hoti 
ing the princes of the houſe of Guiſe, a thing which 
was not eaſy for her to do, ſhe could not avoid 


whom ſhe liked no better, that is, the conſtable and 
the admiral. m7; 7-0 n 

The Gays, who found their power fo vigorouſly 
attacked, and who miſtruſted the queen, reſolved 
to give way a little; and when the king was at Re- 
marentin in Solagne, they let him publiſh an edict, in 


onvicted of 
violence, ſedition, and conventic ling. 
The death of the chancellor Oliver, which happen - 
ed at this time, brought another man into the coun- 
cil, who was as ſtrongly inclined to moderate mea- 
ſures. It was Michael de I'Hopital,, whoſe: genius, 


learning, reputation for prudence and integrity apo WA 
N | n g 
the bench, and the favour of the queen - mother, bad — 


juſt raiſed to the dignity of chancellor. He was ſon pro 
to the late conſtable Charles of Bourbon s Ph ſician, of 
and was very much prepoſſeſſed in favour of the new 


reformers : But that he might nor ſpoil his fortune, he on 
went to mals, which was at that time the moſt cer- rab 


tain outward mark of catholiciſm. _ | 
By his advice they came to a reſolution, to deter- 
mine nothing of conſequence upon the ſtare of affairs, thi 
till au aſſembly met, which was to be held as ſoon as 
poſſible, and which had been projected in the time of 
chancellor Oliver. It was to conſiſt of the princes of th 
the blood, the principal lords, the miniſters of ſtate, 
the members of the council, and ſeveral biſhops, who 
were to conſider upon ways and means to reſtote tran- 
-quillity to the kingdom. It was this aſſembly which 
-was called the aſlembly.of Notables, and which was 


liniere, But while preparations were making for the hold- 
| lb. ing of it, the huguenors gave themſelves too great li- 
berties by much. The firſt ſeditions appeared in Dax- 
pbiuy, and eſpecially at Valence, where the Calviniſt 
| party 
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appointed to meet at Fontainebleau in Auguſt. 7 
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e * rily increaſed by the contrivance of the A. D. 


hop, Joba ontluc, who, counterfeiting the ca- 1560 
thotick, that he might not loſe his biſhoprick, and the Gay 
great intereſt he had at court, was in reality an hugue- 


The confidence of the hereticks was not leſs at R 


man and MHonrelimar; and Monvans, a brave and 
skilful officer, Who was very much beloved in the 
country, took up arms, and thought to ſurprize the 
city of Aix. The catholick governors in theſe ſe- 
veral provinces, oppoſed all theſe motions with vi- 


| bo and prudence, and calmed them a little, partly 


the mildneſs, and partly by the vigour with which 
they acted; and Mozvars, among others, was oblig'd 
to retire to Gexeva. . 


Neither was Normandy free from diſturbances; and 


ſome Calviniſt miniſters had the confidence to preach 
publickly at Raden, Cain, St. Lo, and Dieppe. 

Beſides theſe domeſtick troubles, the court was ve- 
ry uneaſy at the affairs of Scotland, the crown of 
which being united to that of France in the perſon of 
the king and the young queen, was in great hazard of 
being loſt dy the faction of the herericks, who were 
prodigiouſly powerful there, and through the intrigues 
of Ehiaabeth queen of England, I his was a conſequence 
of the promiſe ſhe had given to the heads of the Calvi- 
niſts in Frexce, to make a divertion as ſoon as they had 
taken up arms. | 2908. 751 

She had already inveſted the port of Leith by ſea 

and land. The place was very valiantly defended by 
the lord of Broſſe: The king, in vain, did all that 
was in his power to diſſuade her from that enterprize. 
He was forced to come to a very diſhonourable treaty, 
though neceſſary for France. It was concluded at 
Edenbargh, upon the fixth of July, by the biſhop of 
Valence and C barles de la Roche- Faucaut, lord of Ken- 
dan. 5 = f ; 

The principal articles were, that the proteſtants — 
ſhould have liberty of conſcience in Scotland; that 5, El- 
Mary Stuart, queen of France and Scotland, ſhould zabech. 
not for the future bear the arms of England in her S. 4 
eſeuteheon; that Elizabeth ſhould recal her armies, esties 3, 
aud that the Freuch ſoldiers ſhould return into Frauce, Leonard,. a. 

Vol. III. H h ex- D'Avila, 5.2: 
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A. D. except thoſe of the garriſon of Dambar and IJver- 
1560. kterth. | | , En mi} 
nin the mean while the king came to Fontainebleau 
well attended, and under pretence of the ſecurity of 
his perſon, a great number of troops were lodged in 
the neighbourhood. Some were ſent into the provin- 
ces, with orders to the magiſtrates, to take care that 
the Calviniſts did not get together in companies; and 
moſt of them did their duty. And now people were 
in great expectations, of what this aſſembly would 
produce; and the court likewiſe waited for a direct 
anſwer from the king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Conde, to the order, or rather the petition which the 
was had ſent to them to come thither, 

f the king of Navarre had followed the conſtable's 
advice, he had come, having nothing 40 fear as to the 
conſpiracy of Amboiſe, in which he had not been con- 
cerned, -and being to be well attended, and ſecure of 
being affiſted by the retinne of the conſtable, who 
came at the head of eight hundred horſe, under pre- 
tence, that on ſuch an occaſion he ought to make an 
—— agreeable to the firſt office in the . 
With which he was dignified: But the prince of Con- 
de perſuaded the king of Navarre, that there was no 
ſecurity for him at court; and after a great many con- 
ſultations at Nerac, where they lived, it was conclu- 
ded, that he ſhould not go. in 

The aſſemb| was opened upon the twenty firſt of 
Auguſt. The king declared his intentions in a few 
words, and ſaid in general, that the deſign for which 
he had called together the moſt conſiderable perſons 
of his — was to put an end to the troubles 
with which it was diſturbed, and to ſettle thoſe things 
which ſhould be thought to want reformation. 

The queen-mother, and the chancellor, ſpoke more 
at large upon the ſame ſubject, and exhorted all the 
members of the aſſembly to deliver their thoughts 
with freedom, and without fear; that they were cal- 
led together only for that purpoſe, and that his maje- 
ſty was reſolved to follow the advices which he ſnould 
think the moſt wholeſome. | 

Then the duke of Guiſe gave the aſſembly an ac- 
count of the ſtate of the troops which the king had 

3 | in 
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in pay, and of every thing that related to the war. . D. 
The cardinal of Lorain did the ſame as to the bulineſs 1560. 
of the finances. After theſe preliminaries, there was 
delivered to all thoſe who were to give their opinion N 
a ſhort note of the principal articles upon which they | 
were to debate in the next ſeſſion. Theſe articles | 
\ FE" were reduced to three: The firſt related to religion, 
| the ſecond to the finances, and the third to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the obedience due to the ſovereign, 
| The ſecond ſeſſion, which was held two days af- 
ter, was not ſo quiet as the firſt, and the admiral be- 
gan with the boldeſt ſtroke imaginable. Before any 
thing was propoſed, he roſe out of his place, and 
coming up to the king, he preſented a writing to him, 


0 nn 


; ſaying, ſo loud that he might be heard by every body, 
that it was a petition of thoſe who profeſſed the re- 
. formed religion; and that though it was not ſigned by 
f any, there were in Normandy alone, of the ſtate of 
) which his majeſty had ordered him to give him an ac- 
. count, at leaſt fifty thouſand perſons who would ſigu . 
1 it. 5 | | | 
7 All thoſe who did not belong to his combination, 
ow” were ſurprized at his confidence; but the king, whom 
0 the queen-mother had already well inſtructed in the 
* art of diſſembling, received the petition r 
Þ It was read by! Aubeſpine, the ſecretary of (tate. The 
contents amounted to allow the Calvinilts liberty of 
f conſcience, and leave to build churches. 
* The king ordered, that every one ſhould declare 
h his opinion upon this head, according to his order: 
5 But the cardinal of Lorain giving way to his fire, and 
8 thinking that it was a ſhame that ſuch a propoſal 
55 ſnould be ſo much as hearkened to in the preſence of 
four cardinals and ſeveral biſhops, anſwered abrupt- 
e ly, inveighed againſt the petition, called it ſeditious, 
hs fooliſh, — heretical and impudent; and ad. 
ts ded, that ſince to intimidate the king they pretended 
4 | they could get it ſigned by fifty thouſand factious peo- 
e ple, he would anſwer for a million of ſubſtantial per- 
Id ſons in the kingdom, who were ready to oppoſe their 
inſolence, and make that obedience be paid to his ma» 
7 jeſty which is due to him. 


in Hh 2 Mont» 


A. B. | Moniluc, biſnop of Valence, gave his opinion firſt, 
F560. as being the'youngeſt eounſellor of ſtate, and pre- 
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ere his character of a trimmer upon the point of 


ww; but he could not keep the middle way fo 
exactly, but he appeated to be more an huguonot than 
a eatholick. He ſaid nothing about the regulation of 
the finances, which was one of the three points pro- 
poſed, upon which to conſider; but touched only up- 
on what related to religion, and the obedience due to 
the ſovereign. He propoſed the calling of a national 
council, in which the doctors of the new ſect ſhould 
be allowed to offer their difficulties, and was of opi- 
nion that every one ſhould be left at liberty to profeſs 
their on religion; but that with regard to the king's 
edicts, which forbad their aſſemblies, they ought to 
— — and thoſe who diſobeyed them, ſhould be 
puniſhed. . 

Charles de Marillac, archbiſhop of Vienne, was of 
Montluc's opinion, with regard to the national coun- 
eil. He propoſed the calling of the ſtates, and that 


in the mean while the edicts againſt the factious ſhould 


be executed: Others ſpoke, ſome in favour of the hu- 
guenots, and ſome againſt them. , 

Ihe next day being the twenty fourth of Auguſt, 
the third ſeſſion was held, in which the admiral 12 * 
with the ſame confidence as when he preſented the 
petition of the huguenots, and reduced his advice to 
three heads. The firſt was, to call the ſtates general 
together, the ſecond, to disband the new guard which 
was put upon the king, and which made bim ap- 
pear as it he was miſtruſtful of his ſubjects; the 
third, to ſuſpend the edicts till the concluſion of a 
general or national council, and that in the mean 
time right ſhould be done to the petition preſented by 
the reformed. 5 2-0 242 

Of all the members of the aſſembly, none bore this 
diſcourſe with more impatience than the duke of Guiſe 
and the cardinal of Lorain, who had no complai- 
fance ſhewed them in it, but in ſome places were 
openly mentioned. 

When the duke of Guiſe ſpoke in his turn, what 


he ſaid was not ſo much advice upon the affair in 


hand as a rctutation of the admiral's harangue, in 
which he ſpared him ne more than that lord had ſpa- 
red him in his. The 
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- The cardinal of Lorain was a bettet maſter of his A. O. 
reſentment ; and it may be ſaid, that upon this occa- 1560. 
fion the two brothers departed from their character 


for the duke was naturally moderatc, and the cardi- 
nal high and imperious. He ſaid nothing that could 


' ſtrike upon the admiral directly, but he ſhewed. the 


fooliſh boldneſs and inſolence of the petition of 'the 
bugnenots. He was not for a national council, be- 
cauſe the tenets now in hand had already been deci- 
ded. He added, that it was neceſſary to continue to 
act vigorouſly againſt the ſeditious; but he was not 


againſt agreeing that the Calviniſts, who performed 
the duty of ſubjects, ſhould'be treated with leſs ri- 


gour than the others; and that as to the aſſembling 
” the ſtates general, he thought it proper to be 
one. | 
Thus ended this ſefſion, in which the conſtable 
contented himſelf with letting the admiral take fuch 


bold ſteps, without declaring himſelf for either 


fide. 

The next day, the twenty fifth of Auguſt, the reſt 
who had a right to vote, gave their ſuffrage without 
making any ſpeeches, and all agreed with the cardi- 
nal of Lorain's opinion. "The king and queen thank- 


ed the aſſembly for the good advice and information 


they had given them. On the twenty ſixth it was 
declared, that the ſtates ſhould be called to meet at 
Meauæ upon the tenth of the following month; that 
in the mean while there ſhould be no proceedin 
againſt the Calviniſts, except thoſe who ſhould take 
up arms ; and to this purpoſe circular letters were 
upon the laſt day of Auguſt diſpatched all through the 
kingdom. | 
People were ſurprized at this conſent of the king's 
for the aſſembling of the ſtates, which they knew 
very well the admiral and his partiſans deſired, and 
which cduld not be agreeable to the court; but, they 
had likewiſe their views in it, and hoped to get the 
prince of Conde thither, and ſeize upon him, or have 


him declared a rebel, if he refuſed to come. 


The aſſembly of Fontainebleau was no ſooner diſ- 
miſſed, but a great many ſecrets were diſcovered. 
One, whoſe name was James de la Sague, a Biſcay- 
ard, an agent of the king of Navarre's, was diſ- 
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J. O. patched by the prince of Conde, and as he came along 
156, had ſeen the conſtable at Chantilh, and the Vidame-of 


Hiſtery of 
ohn le 
rere, |. 5. 
D'Avila, 
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a Te was taken at Eſtampes, his papers — 


Which were mal ing for a general rebellion in 


Hartres at Paris, and was come to Fomaineblean 
with letters ftom that prince to ſome of his friends. 


He indiſcreetly told the true reaſon of his journey to an | 
officer who was diſguſted at the court, named Bowval, 


who diſcavered it to the duke of Gaiſe. As he was 


Ni ing threatened with the queſtion, eon 
They were informed by him of the 2 
provinces, of the names of thoſe who were to be 
the heads of it, and ſeveral other particulars of the 
. 5 of the prince of Conde, who, if it had not 
n for this diſcovery, was going to bring about an 
entire ſubverſion of the kingdom. This confeſſion 
Jagae, as well as his being taken, were k 


2 
| Fer ſecret.. They made uſe of the information 
had g 


iven them to take care of every thing, and pre · 

vent this new blow. And all this was done with a 
great deal of expedition and management. 
. The prince of Conde finding that troops were co- 
ming into the provinces, and that Ja Sagae did not 
eturn, made no doubt but he was taken, and that at 
alt part of his deſigns were found out; and there · 
fore, without deferring any longer, he reſolved to 


execute the principal of them, which was to make 


himſelf maſter of Lyons. te | 
His intention was to make that city a garriſon 
town, and he could not have choſe a more conveni- 
ent one. It was rich and populous; there were a 
great number of Calviniſts in it; it opened a large 
country to him, as well beyond as on this ſide of the 
Rhone and the Sahne; it was near Geneva and Swir- 
zerland. He could ealily receive aſſiſtance there from 
them in Germany; and ſuppoſing that in the ſequel 
be ſhould be too cloſely: preſſed, it would be very ea- 
ly to get to the extremity of the kingdom in a ſhort 
time, and make his eſcap ee 114 
He had held correſpondence with ſome of theprin- 
cipal -perſons of the city, in concert with | Calvo, 
Bexa, Spifame biſhop of Newers, à huguenot refu- 
gee at Gengua; bur awbe had pot tho 


ught proper to 
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appear in the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, neither would 4. B. 
he act as head of this. Every thing was tranſacted 1560. 
immediately dy the Maligni's, two brothers, who wy 


were his relations, and only confidents. Several 
huguenot officers were come thither with twelve hun- 


dred ſoldiers from divers parts, and ſeparately in dif- Popeliniere, 


terent bodies. They knew one another by certain 


Memoir: of 


marks; and the thing had ſucceeded, if it had not been Caſtelnau, 
for the irreſolution of the king of Naverre, who had l. 2. 6 9 


it put off for ſome days. 
he abbot 4 Achon commanded in the city for mar- 
ſhal de St. Andre his uncle, who was governor of it. 

He had ſome information from the people in the country 
af the great number of ſoldiers which came from all 
parts; and he publiſhed with ſound of trumpet, that 
all ſtrangers muſt leave the town. 

The Malgni's, knowing by this order the miſtruſt 
of the commanding afficer, reſolved to ſtay no lon- 
ger, but ſtrike their blow the next day, which was 
the ſixth of September; but the vigilance of the com- 
manding officer, and the valour of the catholick citi- 
zens, diſconcerted them. They made themſelves maſters 
of the bridges over the Rhine and the Sane, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the huguenots, beat them 
back, being ſupported very ſeaſonably by ſome troops, 
and obliged them to run out at the next port, which 
the commander had left open on purpoſe, for fear 
they ſhould deſpair of making their eſcapes, and en- 
trench themſelves in ſome quarters of the town. 
When they were driven out, the commander ſei- 
zed upon ſeveral citizens, hanged ſome of them, and 
ſent others to court under a ſtrong guard, who diſco- 
vered a great many circumſtances of the canſpiracy, 
in which the prince of Conge was very nearly con- 
cerned, 

This new conſpiracy ſerved only to ſtrengthen the 
intereſt of the princes of the houſe of Gaiſe, to en- 
gage the catholicks of France more firmly to them, 
— to make the huguenats more and more odivus. 
At the ſame time news came, that la Morhe Gondrin 
had diſperſed ſome troops of rebels who had Mont- 
brun at their head; that he had — them to eſcape 
to Switzerland, and that no more zalviniſts « red 
in the country. Every oP applauded the wile cou- 


h 4 auch 


A. O. duct of the duke and the cardinal. The king, more 
1560. | prejudiced than ever in their favour, follo weil their 
L advice blindiy; and the queen - mother diſſembling 
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the jealouſy ſhe had conceived againſt them, acted in 
concert with them in every thing. WE | 
Ihe aſſembly of the ſtates, and the reſolutions they 
would take, were the critical point, upon which de- 
; pended the ruin or advancement of the two parties, 
which divided the kingdom, according as one or the 
other ſhould prevail. The Guiſes had in this one ad- 
vantage over their adverſaries, which was, that they 
acted by the king's authority, which, though very 
much weakened by the factions, was ſtill reſpected 
in the provinces, becauſe their creatures had got the 
upper hand there. | 
They managed ſo well by this means, that none 
were choſen for deputies to the ſtates but true and ſin- 
cere catholicks. They ſent for a great number of 
troops for the ſafety of the king, in Which they were 
juſtified by the conſpiracy of Am boiſe, and that of 
Lyous: And laſtly, the cardinal and the duke got the 
place changed where the ſtates were to meet, and it 
was declared that they ſhould be held at Orleans. 
There were ſeveral good reaſons for this altera- 
tion. The principal was, that they knew Jerom 
Groflet, bailiſt of Orleans, defigned to deliver that 
City up to the Calviniſts; and it was of the laſt impor- 
tance to take from them all hopes of making them- 
ſelves maſters of a place which opens a communica- 
tion between the two parts of France by the river 
Laire. Ihe inhabitants were diſarmed before the king 
came thither, and he made his entry upon the eigh- 
tcenth of Oclober. | 
He wrote a very preſſing letter to the king of Na- 
varre, in which he ordered him to come immediate- 
iy to court, and bring the prince of Conde with him: 
he count of Criſſol was the bearer of it, and mar- 
ſnal 4e St. Andre was likewiſe ſent by the queen - mo- 
ther, with a lettet from her on the ſame ſubject. The 


— 


prince of Conde could not bring himſelf to comply 


with it, and the king of Navarre was likewiſe very 
much nnreſolved upon it. m 
While he was in this uncertainty, the catdinal of 
Bourbon his brother, came and joined his ſollicitations 
2 to 
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to thoſe of marſhal de . Andi; and upon the new A. D. 
aſſutances which he gave him of the kindueſs the king 1560. 


made to him, that he had neither ſoldiers nor money 
with which to make any oppoſition, if they ſent any 
troops againſt him, as they intended to dog and laſt- 
ly, upon the conſideration of what he had to feat from 
the king of Spain, who had à good underſtanding 
With the court of France, he determined him to obey 
the orders he had received. The prince of Cond? 
himſelf, though with much more difficulty, yielded 
likewiſe.” There was nothing now to reſolve upon, 
but the number of perſons they ſhould take with them 
to the ſtates, and they deferred. the determination of 
that till they ſhould be come to L:imoge. | ON: 

They were not very far from that town, when no; 
they were informed that marſhal de Termes was ad- 
vancing with a conſiderable number of cavalry and 
infantry. And indeed he did come to them as it were 
to wait upon them out of reſpect; but they ſoon per- 
ceived that his deſign was to obſerve them, and pre- 
vent them from returning back; for as they advanced, 
he took care to make himſelf maſter of the places be- 
hind, by which they could make their eſcapes, and he 
never failed to do the ſame during all the reſt of the 
journey. a _—. | 

They came to Orleant upon the laſt day of Ofober. 
They were ſurprized to ſee that the city was guarded 
like a garriſon town. The ports were ſhut, and 
would not be opened to them, but they were forced 
_ diſmount their horſes, und go in by the little 

r. 

Then they repented more than ever that they had fo 
imprudently engaged themſelves: They were conduc- 
ted to the king's apartment, where they were very 
coldly received; and after a very ſhort conference, 
he carried them to the chamber of the queen- 
mother. She careſſed them mightily, and ſhewed 
them a great many civilities, putting on at the ſame 
time a thrrowfal countenance, and even ſhedding 
ſome tears: But the king interrupting them, addreſſed 
himſelf to the prince of Conde, and reproached him in 
pretty harſh terms, for that he having never received 
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expreſſed for him; upon the repreſentations which be 
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pr or ye ies — _ 
jects againſt him, ki a civil war in his kingdom, 
intended to ſurprize his principal towns, and — 
nm upon his per ſon, and that of his 


The prince, without ſeeming ſurprized or aſtoniſh- 
S antes in a big manner, tans dl enemies 
who charged him with theſe calumnies, and that be- 
ing ſure of his innocence, he was come himſelf to 


- convince his majeſty ot it. Well, replied the king, 


that the truth may be the better known, it muſt 
ſought after in the uſual ways of juſtice. Then going 
out of the room without ſaying any thing more, he 
ordered Chavigni, one of the captains of his guards, 
to ſeize him; and he was immediately carried to a 
neighbouring houſe, where they had juſt been gratin 
the windows and doubling the doors, and upon whic 
a ſtrong guard was put. | jt) beim 0 
The king of Navarre being extremely ſurprized at 


this treatment of his brother, was more ſo, when a 


minute after an order was brought to himſelf to fol- 
low the captain of the guards into another houſe, 
where, except that he the liberty of ſpeaking to 
thoſe who came to wait upon him, he was really a 
priſoner. Afterwards he had leave to go out; but he 
was always well guarded. -- (27-2428 
At the ſame time they ſeized upon ſome officers 
and domeſticks of the two princes, and ſent into 
Picardy to take up madam de Raye, the prince of 
Conde's mother-in-law, and the admiral's ſiſter. She, 


as well as the princeſs of Condi her daughter, was the 


p Avila, L 2. 


moſt obſtinate huguenot in France. She was confined 
in the caſtle of Sr. Germain en Laye, and all her 
papers were ſeized. | 
- In the mean time the conſtable made no haſte to 
come to the ſtates, laying, hold of a pretence of a fit 
of the gout, of which he had at times ſome attacks, 
The court, which was more apprehenſive of his pre- 
ſence at the ſtates than deſirous of it, made as if they 
did not perceive all theſe contrivances: And in che 
— — fent — witneſſes — all | 
eſpecially Lyons, to depoſe againſt the prince of 
Conde, and they got all the papers together Mat could 
be of any uſe in preparing for his trial. | 
Cog 


\ 
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-- Commiſſioners were named for this purpoſe. He 4. D. 
retuſed to anſwer, and demanded the privilege of being 1560. 
tried hy the peers of Frauce and the parſiament of Wy 
Paris, the proper judges of the princes of the blood. a 
This appeal being carried to the king, it was de- 
elared null by that prince in his privy council. Orders 
were given to the commiſſioners to proceed, and to 
declate the prince of Conde ſufficiently attainted and 
convicted by the charges which were produced againſt 
him, if he perſiſted in not anſwering. Fun 
He was'therefore forced to do it; and the trial ha- 
ving been heard and laid before the king's council, to 
which were ſummoned eighteen knights of the order, 
ſome peers, preſidents, maſters of the requeſts, and 
eounſellors of parliament, he was condemned to death 
by the plurality of voices. | 
The month of November was already pretty far ad- 
vanced, and the ſentence ran, that the execution ſhould 
be performed at the opening of the ſtates, which were 
to meet upon the tenth of the following month. 
Every body was perſuaded, that the Guiſes deferred it 
only to involve the king of Navarre in the ſame 
misfortune, there not being at preſent ſufficient proofs 
to condemn him, and likewiſe to draw the conſtable 
into the ſnare, who was not as yet come up: But the 
ſicknefs which ſeized upon the king, threw them into 1 
the utmoſt perplexity. | | 
This young prince had tor a long time had an ill- 
neſs-in his ear, which gave ground to apprehend an 
abſceſs in his head: One day, as his hair was cutting, 
he was violently attacked with it, and fell into a 
ſwoon, with ſuch bad ſymptoms, that his life began to 
be deſpaired of. | 
The conſtable upon this news ſet out for Orleans, 
but travelled ſlowly, receiving every day letters from 
q his friends, giving him an account of the ſtate of the 
court, and the commotions which happened there, 
| They could not be greater than they were, upon 
the account of the alterations which the king's death 
| mult occaſion, if it happened, and which his great 
| danger already cauſed, by the hopes of ſome, and the 
f fears of others, for the ſtrange conſequences which 
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A. D. Tbe Guiſes finding:themſelves at the point of being 
"1566, throyn down from the great height they. ſtood, upon, 
us oc being perhaps given up to the fury of their. ene- 
mies, thought that they could not ward off ſo ages 
rous a blow, but by taking off the two princes before 
the king's: death. They hoped in this caſe they ſhould 
be ſtrong enough to maintain themſelves agaiuſt the 
conſtable and the admiral, who were but private per- 
4 ſons, and whoſe partiſans were not equal in number to 
4 theirs. They went to wait upon the queen, and preſſed 
her not to loſe any time, but to have the ſentence execu- 
ted upon the prince of Conde without delay, and to 
1 the king of Navarre with him, whoſe trial could 
heard next day early in the morning. Bur ſhe an- 
ſwered this diſcourſe with nothing but tears, and de - 
ſired them to give her ſome hours to conſider up- 
on it. 1 ie 
This princeſs was too politick to take ſo violent a 
reſolution, or not to make all the adyantage ſhe . 
could of the preſent juncture, She conſulted chan- 
cellor de Hopital, who was her conſtant counſellor. 
He ſhewed her the conſequences of ſuch an enterprize; 
and as every thing that he ſaid agreed perfectly with 
her private views, ſhe declared to the cardinal of Lo- 
| rain and the duke of Guiſe, that they muſt ſuſpend 
the proceedings againſt the king of Navarre, and the 
execution of the ſentence paſſed upon the prince of 
Conde: That as to them ſhe would take care of their in- 
tereſts, and would manage in ſuch manner for the good 
of the kingdom, and the friendſhips ſne had for them, that 
they ſnould have nothing to fear from their enemies. 
Theſe promiſes did not tree them from their uneaſi- 
.  - neſs; but they lay under a neceſſity of agreeing to 
her reſolution, ai N 424 00 4d 
In the mean while ſhe ſent the dutcheſs of Mant- 
penſier, and the prince dauphin of Auvergne, ſon of 
that princeſs, to the king of Navarre, to encourage 
him, and tell him, that provided he would come to 
an underſtanding with her, he ſhould have nothing to 
fear, either for himſelf or his brother. | 
This prince, too happy in extricating himſelf at this 
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price out of the danger he was in, tho? he placed no 
great confidence in the queen, ſent her word that he 
would follow her will in every thing, and would ne- 
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ver forget the obligations he and his brother ſhould lie . D. 


under to her for the protection ſhe gave them. 


Atter this anſwer, ſhe ſent for him into her cloſet 
and putting on the air of majeſty and authority which = 


was natural to her, and which ſhe knew-admirably 
well how to make à good uſe of upon neceſſary oc- 


, cafions, ſhe told him that it was in her power to de- 


ſtroy both him and his brother; and that ſhe had in 
her cuſtody, what would fully ſatisfy, all the kingdom 
of the juſtice of their condemnation'; but that our of 
the affection ſhe had always had for the princes of 
the blood, ſhe had endeavonred to put off the blow 
which would have cruſhed them. 785 
This prince would have interrupted her to defend 
himſelf, but ſhe impoſed ſilence upon him, and told 
him that it was not proper for him when he ſpoke to 
her, who knew the bottom of every thing, to have 
tecoutſe to excuſes ; that he ſhould rather acknow- 
ledge his fault, and by a ſincere confeſſion deſerve 
the favour ſhe intended to ſhew him; that ſhe requi- 
red two things of him; the firſt, that he ſhould. not 
diſpute the regency of the kingdom with her; the ſe- 
oy that he and his brother ſhould be reconciled to 
the' ſes, and that to ſhew how much ſhe had his 
ſatisfaction at heart, ſhe would have him declared 
e of the kingdom. | | 

be king of Navarre had no paſſion that counter- 
balanced the fear he was in of being ſacrificed with 
his brother. Ambition was not his vice; he was of an- 
other temper : The government of the kingdom would 
have been to him nothing bur a burden, and tlie occa- 
ſion of trouble, which he naturally avoided ; and 
therefore he took no time for conſideration, but gave 
the queen his renunciation in writing, to the right he 
might pretend to have to the regency. 

The reconciliation with the Cuiſes, put him to 
a greater difficulty ; but out of regard to the 
queen, he conſented to perform the ceremony. The 
cardinal of Lorain and the duke of Guiſe were called 
immediately ; and they embraced each other with that 
joy and ſeeming love and fincerity, under which cour- 
tiers know how to cover the reſentments of the moſt 


cruel hatred. 
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* A. D. From this moment there was care taken ojf 
2 1560. all ſides to ſave appearances, I here was nothing 
4 Wy x wanting to crown this great work, but the releaſe- 
ment of the mage of Cond: But the queen, who 
knew his violent temper, and who had been informs 
ed, that ſince the king's ſickneſs a great number of 
enots were crept into Orleans, did not thing 
proper to be in haſte about it, and convinced the king 
of Navarre of the reaſonableneſs of delaying it. 
Things were in this condition when the king died 
upon the fifth of December, at five of the clock” in 
the afternoon, being aged ſeventeen years, tenmonchs; 
and fifteen days, after a reign of a year and an half, It 

was reported that his death was not a natural 
but that the ſurgeon had poiſoned a fiſtula in his let 
ear; but this fact was not proved, and there is a good 

deal of probability that ir was falſe. - | 
In the ſhort time that this prince lived, he was ob- 
| mot bo very prone to have an averſion to de- 
: bauchery, and to of a good temper. He was ge⸗ 
nerally reckoned not to have a very great genius; * 
but after all, if we may judge of it by its conſe» ' 
uences, his death was a great loſs to the kingdom. 
he huguenots could not contain their joy. 
publiſhed every where in their ſermons and writings, 
that his death and that of the king his father were vi- 
fible puniſhments of God's juſtice upon the perſecu- 
tors of the pure goſpel. is alone ſhewed what- 
was to be expected from them under the new reign. © 
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